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DEDICATION 


My  Dear  Father: 

Oncey  many  years  ago,  in  a  kind  of 
despair,  you  were  impelled  to  say  that  I  would 
•'  never  be  anything  but  a  rascally  Invjyerl'  This, 
it  may  be,  sat  upon  your  conscience,  for  later  you 
turned  me  gravely  towards  Paley  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  ;  and  yet  I  know  that  in  your  deepest 
soldier's  heart,  you  really  pictured  me,  how 
unavailingly,  in  scarlet  and  pipeclay,  and  with 
sabre,  like  yourself  in  youth  and  manhood.  In 
all  I  disappointed  you,  for  I  never  Jtad  a  brief  or 
a  parish,  and  it  was  another  son  of  yours  who 
carried  on  your  military  hopes.  But  as  some 
faint  apology — /  almost  dare  hope  some  recompense 
—for  what  must  have  seemed  wilfulness,  I  send 
you  now  this  story  of  a  British  soldier  and  his 
"  dear  maid"  which  has  for  its  background  the  old 
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city  of  Quebec,  whose  high  ramparts  you  walked 
first  sixty  years  ago  ;  and  for  setting,  the  beginning 
of  those  valiant  fightings,  which,  as  I  have  heard 
you  say,  ''  ihrough  Cod's  providence  and  James 
Wolfe,  gave  England  her  best  possession!' 

You  will,  I  feel  sure,  quarrel  with  the  fashion 
of  my  campaigns,  and  be  troubled  by  my  ana- 
chronisms ;  but  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  long 
ago  you  gave  my  young  mind  much  distress  when 
you  told  that  wonderful  story,  how  you,  one  man, 
*^  surrounded"  a  dozen  enemies,  and  drove  them 
prisoners  to  headquarters.  "  Surrounded  "  may  have 
been  mere  lack  of  precision,  but  it  serves  my  turn 
now,  as  you  see.  You  once  were — and  I  am  pre- 
cise here — a  gallant  swordsman :  there  are  legends 
yet  of  your  doings  with  a  crack  Dublin  bully. 
Well,  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  tale  you  shall 
find  a  duel  which  will  perhaps  recall  those  early 
days  of  this  century,  when  your  blood  was  hot  and 
your  hand  ready.  You  would  be  distrustful  of 
the  details  of  this  scene,  did  I  not  tell  you  that, 
though  the  voice  is  Jacob's  the  hand  is  anothet^s. 
Swordsmen  are  not  so  many  now  ii  the  army  or 
out  of  it,  that,  among  them,  Mr.  Walter  Herries 
Pollocks  name  will  have  escaped  you :  so,  if  you 
quarrel,  let  it  be  witft  Esau  ;  though,  having  good 
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reason  to  be  grateful  to  him^  that  would  cause  me 
sorrow. 

My  dear  father,  you  are  travelling  midway 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years,  with  great 
health  and  cheerfulness  ;  it  is  my  hope  you  may 
top  the  arch  of  your  good  and  honourable  life  with 
a  century  keystone. 

Believe  me,  sir. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

GILBERT  PARKER 


iSth  September  1894, 
7  Park  Place, 

St.  Jame^s,  S.W, 
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A    NOTE 


THE  actors  in  this  little  drama  played 
their  parts  on  the  big  stage  of  a  new 
continent  two  hundred  years  ago.  Despots 
sat  upon  the  thrones  of  France  and  England, 
and  their  representatives  on  the  Hudson  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  were  despots  too,  with  greater 
opportunity  and  to  better  ends.  In  Canada, 
Frontenac  quarrelled  with  his  Intendant  and 
his  Council,  set  a  stern  hand  upon  the  Church 
when  she  crossed  with  his  purposes,  cajoled, 
treated  with,  and  fought  the  Indians  by  turn, 
and  cherished  a  running  quarrel  with  the 
English  Governor  of  New  York.  They  were 
striving  for  the  friendslMp  of  the  Iroquois  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  the  trade  of  the  Great 
West  on  the  other.  The  French,  under  such 
men   as   La   Salle,   had   pushed   their    trading 
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posts  westward  to  the  great  lakes  and  beyond 
the  Missouri,  and  north  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  They  traded  and  fought  and  revelled, 
hot  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  best  of 
pioneers  and  the  worst  of  colonists.  Tardily, 
upon  their  trail,  came  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  slow  to  accuire  but  strong  to  hold  ;  not 
so  rash  in  adventure,  nor  so  adroit  in  intrigue, 
a  '">nd  of  fighting,  but  with  less  of  the  gift  of 
.ne  vu„ds,  and  much  more  the  faculty  for 
government.  There  was  little  interchange  of 
friendliness  and  trade  between  the  rival  colonists ; 
and  Frenchmen  were  as  rare  on  Manhattan 
Island  as  Englishmen  on  the  heights  of  Quebec 
— except  as  prisoners. 

G.  P. 
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CHAPTER  I 

AN   ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY 

ONE  summer  afternoon  a  tall,  good-looking 
stripling  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the 
town  of  New  York,  and  asked  his  way  to  the 
governor's  house.  He  attracted  not  a  little 
attention,  and  he  created  as  much  astonishment 
when  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  gov  irnor. 
He  had  been  announced  as  an  envoy  from 
Quebec.  "  Some  new  insolence  of  the  C(  unty 
Frontenac ! "  cried  old  Richard  NichoUs,  bring- 
ing his  fist   down   on  the   table.      For  a   few 
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minutes  he  talked  with  his  chamber-fellow; 
then,  "  Show  the  gentleman  in,"  he  said. 

In  the  room  without,  the  envoy  from  Quebec 
had  stood  flicking  the  dust  from  his  leggings 
with  a  scarf.  He  was  not  more  than  eighteen, 
his  face  had  scarcely  an  inkling  of  moustache, 
but  he  had  an  easy  upright  carriage,  with  an  air 
of  self-possession,  the  keenest  of  grey  eyes,  a 
strong  pair  of  shoulders,  a  look  of  daring  about 
his  rather  large  mouth,  which  lent  him  a  manli- 
ness well  warranting  his  present  service.  He 
had  been  left  alone,  and  the  first  thing  he  had 
done  was  to  turn  on  his  heel  and  examine  the 
place  swiftly.  This  he  seemed  to  do  mechani- 
cally, not  as  one  forecasting  danger,  not  as  a 
spy.  In  the  curve  of  his  lips,  in  an  occasional 
droop  of  his  eyelids,  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
humour  :  less  often  a  quality  of  the  young  than 
of  the  old.  For  even  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  youth  took  itself  seriously  at  times. 

Presently,  as  he  stood  looking  at  the  sunshine 
through  the  open  door,  a  young  girl  came  into 
the  lane  of  light,  waved  her  hand,  with  a  little 
laugh,  to  someone  in  the  distance,  and  stepped 
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inside.    At  first  she  did    not   see  him.     Her 
glances  were  still   cast  back  the  way  she  had 
come.    The  young  man  could  not  follow  her 
glance,  nor  was  he  anything  curious.    Young  as 
he  was,  he  could  enjoy  a  fine  picture.    There 
was  a  pretty  demureness  in  the  girl's  manner,  a 
warm  piquancy  in  the  turn  of  the  neck,  and  a 
delicacy  in  her  gestures,  which  to  him,  fresh  from 
hard  hours  in  the  woods,  was  part  of  some  de- 
lightful Arcady — though  Arcady  was  more  in 
his  veins  than  of  his  knowledge.    For  the  young 
seigneur  of  New  France  spent  far  more  hours 
with  his  gun  than  with  his  Latin,  and  knew  his 
bush-ranging  vassal  better  than  his  tutor ;  and 
this  one  was  too  complete  a  type  of  his  order  to 
reverse  its  record.      He   did   not  look  to   his 
scanty  lace,  or  set  himself  seemingly  ;  he  did 
but  stop  flicking   the   scarf  held  loose  in  his 
fingers,  his  foot  still  on  the  bench.     A  smile 
played  at  his  lips,  and  his  eyes  had  a  gleam  of 
raillery.     He  heard  the  girl  say  in  a  soft,  quaint 
voice,  just  as  she  turned  towards  him,  "  Foolish 
boy !  "    By  this  he  knew  that  the  pretty  picture 
had  for  its  inspiration  one  of  his  own  sex. 
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She  faced  him,  and  gave  a  little  cry  of  sur- 
prise. Then  their  eyes  met  Immediately  he 
made  the  most  elaborate  bow  of  all  his  life,  and 
she  swept  a  graceful  courtesy.  Her  face  was 
slightly  flushed  that  this  stranger  should  have 
seen,  but  he  carried  such  an  open,  cordial 
look  that  she  paused,  instead  of  hurrying  into 
the  governor's  room,  as  she  had  seemed  inclined 
to  do.  In  the  act  the  string  of  her  hat,  slung 
over  her  arm,  came  loose,  and  the  hat  fell 
to  the  floor.  Instantly  he  picked  it  up  and 
returned  it  Neither  had  spoken  a  word.  It 
seemed  another  act  of  the  light  pantomime  at 
the  door.  As  if  they  had  both  thought  on  the 
instant  how  droll  it  was,  they  laughed,  and  she 
said  to  him  naively:  "You  have  come  to  visit  the 
governor?    You  are  a  Frenchman,  are  you  not?" 

To  this  in  slow  and  careful  English,  "  Yes," 
he  replied ;  "  I  have  come  from  Canada  to  see 
his  excellency,     Will  you  speak  French  ? " 

"  If  you  please,  no,"  she  answered,  smiling ; 
"  your  English  is  better  than  my  French.  But 
I  must  go."  And  she  tu  ned  towards  the  door 
of  the  governor's  room. 
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"  Do  not  go  yet,"  he  said.  "  Tell  me,  are  you 
the  governor's  daughter  ?  " 

She  paused,  her  hand  at  the  door.  "  Oh  no, 
she  answered  ;  then,  in  a  sprightly  way — "  are 
you  a  governor's  son  ?  " 

"I  wish  I  were,"  he  said,  "for  then  there'd 
be  a  new  intendant,  and  we'd  put  Nick  Perrot 
in  the  council." 

"What  is  an  intendant?"  she  asked,  "and 
who  is  Nick  Perrot  ?  " 

"  Bien !  an  intendant  is  a  man  whom  King 
Louis  appoints  to  worry  the  governor  and  the 
gentlemen  of  Canada,  and  to  interrupt  the  trade. 
Nicolas  Perrot  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  a  great 
coureur  du  bois,  and  helps  to  get  the  governor 
out  of  troubles  to-day,  the  intendant  to- 
morrow. He  is  a  splendid  fighter.  Perrot  is 
my  friend." 

He  said  this,  not  with  an  air  of  boasting,  but 
with  a  youthful  and  enthusiastic  pride,  which 
was  relieved  by  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  his 
frank  manner 

"Who  brought  you  here?"  she  asked  de- 
murely.   "  Are  they  inside  with  the  governor  ? " 
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He  saw  the  raillery  ;  though,  indeed,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  had  no  business  with 
the  governor,  but  had  merely  come  with  some- 
one. The  question  was  not  flattering.  His 
hand  went  up  to  his  chin  a  little  awkwardly. 
She  noted  how  large  yet  how  well-shaped  it 
was,  or,  rather,  she  remembered  afterwards. 
Then  it  dropped  upon  the  hilt  of  the  rapier  he 
wore,  and  he  answered  with  good  self-posses- 
sion, though  a  little  hot  spot  showed  on  his 
cheek:  "The  governor  must  have  other  guests 
who  are  no  men  of  mine  ;  for  he  keeps  an 
envoy  from  Count  Frontenac  long  in  his 
anteroom." 

The  girl  became  very  youthful  indeed,  and  a 
merry  light  danced  in  her  eyes  and  warmed  her 
cheek.  She  came  a  step  nearer.  "It  is  not  so? 
You  do  not  come  from  Count  Frontenac — all 
alone,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  after  I  have  told  the  governor," 
he  answered,  pleased  and  amused. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  hear  when  the  governor  hears," 
she  answered,  with  a  soft  quaintness,  and  then 
vanished   into  the   governor's  chamber.      She 
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had  scarce  entered  when  the  door  opened  again, 
and  the  servant,  a  Scotsman,  came  out  to  say 
that  his  excellency  would  receive  him.  He 
went  briskly  forward,  but  presently  paused.  A 
sudden  sense  of  shyness  possessed  him.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  been  ushered  into  vice- 
regal presence,  but  his  was  an  odd  position. 
He  was  in  a  strange  land,  charged  with  an 
embassy  which  accident  had  thrust  upon  him. 
Then,  too,  the  presence  of  the  girl  had  with- 
drawn him  for  an  instant  from  the  imminence 
of  his  duty.  His  youth  came  out  of  him,  and 
in  the  pause  one  could  fairly  see  him  turn  into 
man. 

He  had  not  the  dark  complexion  of  so  many 
of  his  race,  but  was  rather  Saxon  in  face,  with 
rich,  curling,  brown  hair.  Even  in  that  brave 
time  one  might  safely  have  bespoken  for  him 
a  large  career.  And  even  while  the  Scotsman 
in  the  doorway  eyed  him  with  distant  depreca- 
tion,— as  he  eyed  all  Frenchman,  good  and  bad, 
ugly  or  handsome, — he  put  off  his  hesitation 
and  entered  the  governor's  chamber.  Colonel 
Nicholls    came    forward    to    greet    h.Ti,    and 
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then  suddenly  stopped,  astonished.  Then  he 
wheeled  upon  the  girl.  "  Jessica,  you  mad- 
cap ! "  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  was  leaning  against  a  tall  chair,  both 
hands  grasping  the  back  of  it,  her  chin  just  level 
with  the  top.  She  had  told  the  governor  that 
Count  Frontenac  had  sent  him  a  lame  old  man, 
and  that,  enemy  or  none,  he  ought  not  to  be 
kept  waiting,  with  arm  in  sling  and  bandaged 
head.  Seated  at  the  table  near  her  was  a  grave 
member  of  the  governor's  council,  William 
Drayton  by  name.  He  lifted  a  reproving  finger 
at  her  now,  but  with  a  smile  on  his  kindly 
face,  and  "  Fie,  fie,  young  lady  I "  he  said,  in  a 
whisper. 

Presently  the  governor  mastered  his  surprise, 
and  seeing  that  the  young  man  was  of  birth 
and  quality,  extended  his  hand  cordially  enough, 
and  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  greet  you,  sir " ;  and 
motioned  him  to  a  seat.  "  But,  pray,  sit  down," 
he  added,  "  and  let  us  hear  the  message  Count 
Frontenac  1.  as  sent.  Meanwhile  we  would  be 
favoured  with  your  name  and  rank." 

The    young    man   thrust    a  hand    into    his 
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doublet  and  drew  forth  a  packet  of  papers.  As 
he  handed  it  over,  he  said  in  English, — for  till 
then  the  governor  had  spoken  French,  having 
once  served  with  the  army  of  France,  and  lived 
at  the  French  Court, — "  Your  excellency,  my 
name  is  Pierre  le  Moyne  of  Iberville,  son  of 
Charles  le  Moyne,  a  seigneur  of  Canada,  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard."  (The  governor 
nodded.)  "  I  was  not  sent  by  Count  Frontenac 
to  you.  j\Ty  father  was  his  envoy:  to  debate 
with  you  our  trade  in  the  far  West  and  our 
dealings  with  the  Iroquois." 

"Exactly,"  said  old  WilHom  Drayton, tapping 
the  table  with  his  forefinger;  "and  a  very 
sound  move,  upon  my  soul." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  governor,  "  I  know  of 
your  father  well  enough.  A  good  fighter  and 
an  honest  gentleman,  as  they  say.  But  pro- 
ceed. Monsieur  le  Moyne  of  !  berville." 

"  I  am  called  Iberville,"  said  the  young  man 
simply.  Then,  "  My  father  and  n.^yself  started 
from  Quebec  with  good  Nick  Perrot,  the 
coureur  du  bois" — 

"  I  know  him  too,"  the  governor  interjected 
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— "  a  scoundrel  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  your 
Count  Frontenac." 

"  For  whose  head  Count  Frontenac  has  offered 
gold  in  his  time,"  answered  Iberville,  with  a 
smile. 

"A  very  pretty  wit,"  said  old  William  Dray- 
ton, nodding  softly  towards  the  girl,  who  was 
casting  bright,  quizzical  glances  at  the  youth 
over  the  back  of  the  chair. 

Iberville  went  on,  "Six  days  ago  we  were 
set  upon  by  a  score  of  your  Indians,  and  might 
easily  have  left  our  scalps  with  them;  but,  as 
it  chanced,  my  father  was  wounded,  I  came  off 
scot-free,  and  we  had  the  joy  of  ridding  your 
excellency  of  half  a  dozen  rogues." 

The  governor  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  said 
nothing.  The  face  of  the  girl  over  against  the 
back  of  the  chair  had  become  grave. 

"  It  was  in  question  whether  Perrot  or  I 
should  bear  Count  Frontenac's  message.  Perrot 
knew  the  way,  I  did  not ;  Perrot  also  knew  the 
Indians." 

"But  Perrot,"  said  the  governor  bluffly,  "would 
have  been  the  letter-carrier;  you  are  a  kind 
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of  ambassador.  Upon  my  soul,  yes,  a  sort  of 
ambassador ! "  he  added,  enjoying  the  idea ;  for, 
look  at  it  how  you  would,  Iberville  was  but  a  boy. 

"  That  was  my  father's  thought  and  my  own," 
answered  Iberville  coolly.  "  There  was  my 
father  to  care  for  till  his  wound  was  healed 
and  he  could  travel  back  to  Quebec,  so  we 
thought  it  better  Perrot  should  stay  with  him. 
A  Le  Moyne  was  to  present  himself,  and  a  Le 
Moyne  has  done  so." 

The  governor  was  impressed  more  deeply 
than  he  showed.  It  was  a  time  of  peacC;  but 
the  young  man's  journey  among  Indian  braves 
and  English  outlaws,  to  whom  a  French  scalp 
was  a  thing  of  price,  was  hard  and  hazardous. 
His  reply  was  cordial,  then  his  fingers  came  to 
the  seal  of  the  packet ;  but  the  girl's  hand 
touched  his  arm. 

"  I  know  his  name,"  she  said  in  the  governor's 
ear,  "  but  he  does  not  know  mine." 

The  governor  patted  her  hand,  and  then 
rejoined,  •'  Now,  now,  I  forgot  the  lady ;  but  I 
cannot  always  remember  that  you  are  full  fifteen 
years  old." 
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Standing  up,  with  all  due  gravity  and  courtesy, 
"  Monsieur  Iberville,"  he  said,  "  let  me  present 
you  to  Mistress  Jessica  Leveret,  the  daughter 
of  my  good  and  honoured  and  absent  friend, 
the  Honourable  Hogarth  Leveret." 

So  the  governor  and  his  councillor  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  at  one  window,  debating 
Count  Frontenac's  message  ;  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  at  another  stood  Iberville  and  Jessica 
Leveret.  And  what  was  between  these  at 
that  moment — though  none  could  have  guessed 
it — signified  as  much  to  the  colonies  of  France 
and  England,  at  strife  in  the  New  World,  as  the 
deliberations  of  their  elders. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  THREAT  OF  A   RENEGADE 

IBERVILLE  was  used  to  the  society  of 
women.  Even  as  a  young  lad,  his  father's 
notable  place  in  the  colony,  and  the  freedom 
and  gaiety  of  life  in  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
had  drawn  upon  him  a  notice  which  was  as 
much  a  promise  of  the  future  as  an  accent  of 
the  present  And  yet,  through  all  of  it,  he  was 
ever  better  inspired  by  the  grasp  of  a  common 
soldier,  who  had  served  with  Carignan-Salidres, 
or  by  the  greeting  and  gossip  of  such  woodsmen 
as  Du  Lhut,  Mantet,  La  Durantaye,  and,  most 
of  all,  his  staunch  friend  Perrot,  chief  of  the 
coureurs  du  bois.  Truth  is,  in  his  veins  was 
the  strain  of  war  and  adventure  first  and  before 
all.  Under  his  tutor,  the  good  P^re  Dollier  de 
Casson,  he  had  never  endured  his  classics,  save 
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for  the  sake  of  Hector  and  Achilles  and  their 
kind ;  and  his  knowledge  of  English,  which  his 
father  had  pressed  him  to  learn, — for  he  himself 
had  felt  the  lack  of  it  in  dealings  with  Dutch  and 
English  traders, — only  grew  in  proportion  as  he 
was  given  Shakespeare  and  Raleigh  to  explore. 

Soon  the  girl  laughed  up  at  him.  "I  have 
been  a  great  traveller,"  she  £;aid,  "  and  I  have 
ears.  I  have  been  as  far  west  as  Albany 
and  south  to  Virginia,  with  my  father,  who, 
perhaps  you  do  not  know,  is  in  England  now. 
And  they  told  me  everywhere  that  Frenchmen 
are  bold,  dark  men,  with  great  black  eyes  and 
very  fine  laces  and  wigs,  and  a  trick  of  bowing 
and  making  foolish  compliments  ;  and  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  they  will  not  fight  except 
in  the  woods,  where  there  are  trees  to  climb.  But 
I  see  that  it  is  not  all  true,  for  you  are  not  dark, 
your  eyes  are  not  big  or  black,  your  laces  are  not 
much  to  see,  you  do  not  make  compliments" — 

"  I  shall  begin  now,"  he  interrupted. 

" — you  must  be  trusted  a  little,  or  Count 
Frontenac  v/ould  not  send  you,  and — and — tell 
me :  would  you  fight  if  you  had  a  chance  ?  " 
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No  one  of  her  sex  had  ever  talked  so  to  Iber- 
ville, Her  demure  raillery,  her  fresh,  frank  im- 
pertinence, through  which  there  ran  a  pretty 
air  of  breeding,  her  innocent  disregard  of 
formality,  all  joined  to  impress  him,  to  in- 
terest him.  He  was  not  so  much  surprised  at 
the  elegance  and  cleverness  of  her  speech,  for 
in  Quebec  girls  of  her  age  were  skilled  in 
languages  and  arts,  thanks  to  the  great  bishop, 
Laval,  and  to  Marie  of  the  Incarnation.  In 
response  to  her  a  smile  flickered  upon  his  lips. 
He  had  a  quick  fierce  temper,  but  it  had  never 
been  severely  tried  ;  and  so  well  used  was  he  to 
looking  cheerfully  upon  things,  so  keen  had 
been  his  zest  in  living,  that,  where  himself  was 
concerned,  his  vanity  was  not  easily  touched. 
So,  looking  with  genial  dryness,  "You  will 
hardly  believe  it,  of  course,"  he  said,  "but 
wings  I  have  not  yet  grown,  and  the  walking 
is  bad  'twixt  here  and  the  Chateau  St.  Louis." 

"  Iroquois  traps,"  she  suggested,  with  a  smile. 

"With  a  trick  or  two  of  English  footpads," 
was  his  reply. 

Meanwhile  his  eye  had  loitered  between  the 
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two  men  in  council  at  the  farther  window  and  the 
garden,  into  which  he  and  the  girl  were  lookinp;. 
Presently  he  gave  a  little  start  and  a  low  whistle, 
and  his  eyelids  slightly  drooped,  giving  him  a 
handsome  sulkiness.  "Is  it  so?"  he  said  be- 
tween his  teeth, "  Radisson — Radisson,  as  I  live ! " 

He  had  seen  a  man  cross  a  corner  of  the 
yard.  This  man  was  short,  dark -bearded,  with 
black,  lanky  hair,  brass  earrings,  and  buckskin 
leggings,  all  the  typical  equipment  of  the  French 
soureur  du  bois.  Iberville  had  only  got  one 
glance  at  his  face,  but  the  sinister  profile  could 
never  be  forgotten.  At  once  the  man  passed 
out  of  view.  The  girl  had  not  seen  him,  she 
had  been  watching  her  companion.  Presently 
she  said,  her  fingers  just  brushing  his  sleeve, 
for  he  stood  eyeing  the  point  where  the  man 
had  disappeared :  "  Wonderful  I  you  look  now 
as  if  you  would  fight.  Oh,  fierce,  fierce  as  the 
governor  when  he  catches  a  French  spy." 

He  turned  to  her  and,  with  a  touch  of  irony, 
"  Pardon  !  "  he  retorted.  "  Now  I  shall  look  as 
blithe  as  the  governor  when  a  traitor  deserts  to 
him." 
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Of  purpose  he  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  governor  and  his  friend.  The  governor 
turned  sharply  on  him.  He  had  caught  the 
ring  in  the  voice,  that  rash  enthusiasm  of  eager 
youth,  and,  taking  a  step  towards  Iberville, 
Count  Frontenac's  letter  still  poised  in  his 
hand,  "  Were  your  words  meant  for  my  hearing, 
monsieur?"  he  said.  "Were  you  speaking  of 
me  or  of  your  governor  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  one  Radisson  a  traitor,  and 
I  was  speaking  of  yourself,  your  excellency." 

The  governor  had  asked  his  question  in 
French,  in  French  the  reply  was  given.  Both 
the  girl  and  Councillor  Drayton  followed  with 
difficulty.  Jessica  looked  a  message  to  her 
comrade  in  ignorance.  The  old  man  touched 
the  governor's  arm.  "  Let  it  be  in  English  if 
monsieur  is  willing.     He  speaks  it  well." 

The  governor  was  at  work  to  hide  his  anger : 
he  wished  good  greeting  to  Count  Frontenac's 
envoy,  and  it  seemed  not  fitting  to  be  touched 
by  the  charges  of  a  boy.  "  I  must  tell  you 
frankly,  Monsieur  Iberville,"  he  said,  "that  I 
do  not  choose  to  find  a  sort  of  challenge  in 
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your  words  ;  and  I  doubt  that  your  father,  had 
he  been  here,  would  have  spoke  quite  so  roundly. 
But  I  am  for  peace  and  happy  temper  when  I 
can.  I  may  not  help  it  if  your  people,  tired  of 
the  governance  of  Louis  of  France,  come  into 
the  good  ruling  of  King  Charles.  As  "or  this 
man  Radisson  :  what  is  it  you  would  have?" 

Iberville  was  now  well  settled  back  jpon  his 
native  courage.  He  swallowed  the  rebuke  with 
grace,  and  replied  with  frankness,  "  Radisson 
is  an  outlaw.  Once  he  attempted  Count 
Frontenac's  life.  He  sold  a  band  of  our  traders 
to  the  Iroquois.  He  led  your  Hollanders 
stealthily  to  cut  off  the  Indians  of  the  west,  who 
were  coming  with  their  year's  furs  to  our  mer- 
chants. There  is  peace  between  your  colony  and 
ours — is  it  fair  to  harbour  such  a  wretch  in  your 
court-yard?  It  was  said  up  in  Quebec, your  ex- 
cellency, that  such  men  have  eaten  at  your  table." 

During  this  speech  the  governor  seemed 
choleric,  but  a  change  passed  over  him,  and 
he  fell  to  admiring  the  lad's  boldness.  "  Upon 
my  soul,  monsieur,"  he  said  "you  are  council, 
judge,  and  jury  all  in  one;  but  I  think  I  need 
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not  weigh  the  thing  with  you,  for  his  excellency, 
from  whom  you  come,  has  set  forth  this  same 
charge," — he  tapped  the  paper, — "  and  we  will 
not  spoil  good  fellowship  by  threshing  it  now." 
He  laughed  a  little  ironically.  "  And  I  promise 
you,"  he  added,  "that  your  Radisson  shall 
neither  drink  wine  nor  eat  bread  with  you  at 
my  table.  And  now,  come,  let  us  talk  awhile 
together  ;  for,  lest  any  accident  befal  the  packet 
you  shall  bear,  I  wish  you  to  carry  in  your 
memory,  with  great  distinctness,  the  terms  of 
my  writing  to  your  governor.  I  would  that 
it  were  not  to  be  written,  for  I  hate  the  quill, 
and  I've  seen  the  time  I  would  rather  point 
my  sword  red  than  my  quill  black." 

By  this  the  shadows  were  falling.  In  the 
west  the  sun  was  slipping  down  behind  the 
hills,  leaving  the  strong  day  with  a  rosy  and 
radiant  glamour,  that  faded  away  in  eloquent 
tones  to  the  grey,  tinsel  softness  of  the  zenith. 
Out  in  the  yard  a  sumach  bush  was  aflame. 
Rich  tiger-lilies  thrust  in  at  the  sill,  and  lazy 
flies  and  king  bees  boomed  in  and  out  ol  the 
window.    Something  out  of  the  sunset,  out  of 
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the  glorious  freshness  and  primal  majesty  of  the 
new  land,  diffused  through  the  room  where 
those  four  people  ocood,  and  made  them  silent. 
Presently  the  goveruor  drew  his  chair  to  the 
table,  and  motioned  Councillor  Drayton  and 
Iberville  to  be  seated. 

The  girl  touched  his  arm.  "  And  where  am  I 
to  sit  ?  "  she  asked  demurely.  Colonel  Nicholls 
pursed  his  lips  and  seemed  to  frown  severely  on 
her.  "  To  sit  ?  Why,  in  your  room,  mistress. 
Tut,  tut,  you  are  too  bold.  If  I  did  not  know 
your  father  was  coming  soon  to  bear  you  off, 
new  orders  should  be  issued.  Yes,  yes,  e'en  as  I 
say,"  he  added,  as  he  saw  the  laughter  in  her  eyes. 

She  knew  that  she  could  wind  the  big- 
mannered  soldier  about  her  finger.  She  had 
mastered  his  household,  she  was  the  idol  of  the 
settlement,  her  flexible  intelligence,  the  flush  of 
the  first  ddicate  uounty  of  womanhood  had  made 
him  her  slave.  In  a  matter  of  vexing  weight 
he  would  not  have  let  her  stay,  but  such 
deliberatings  as  he  would  have  with  Iberville 
could  well  bear  her  scrutiny.  He  reached  out 
to  pinch  her  cheek,  but  she  deftly  tipped  her 
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head  and  caught  his  outstretched  fingers.  "  But 
where  am  I  to  sit  ?  "  she  persisted , 

"Anywhere,  then,  but  at  the  council-table," 
was  his  response,  as  he  wagged  a  finger  at  her 
and  sat  down.  Going  over  she  perched  herself 
on  a  high  stool  in  the  window  behind  Iberville. 
He  could  not  see  her,  and,  if  he  though  ^  at  all 
about  it,  he  must  have  supposed  that  she  could 
not  see  him.  Yet  she  could ;  for  against  the 
window -frame  was  a  mirror,  and  it  reflected 
his  face  and  the  doings  at  the  board.  She 
did  not  listen  to  the  rumble  of  voices.  She  fell 
to  studying  Iberville.  Once  or  twice  she  laughed 
softly  to  herself. 

As  she  turned  to  the  window  a  man  passed 
by  and  looked  in  at  her.  His  look  was  singular, 
and  she  started.  Something  about  his  face  was 
familiar.  She  found  her  mind  feeling  among 
far  memories,  for  even  the  past  of  the  young 
stretches  out  interminably.  She  shuddared,  and 
a  troubled  look  came  into  her  eyes.  Yet  she 
could  not  remember.  She  leaned  slightly  for- 
ward, as  if  she  were  peering  into  that  bygone 
world  which,  may  be,  is  wider  than  the  future 
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for  all  of  us — the  past.  Her  eyes  grew  deep  and 
melancholy.  The  sunset  seemed  to  brighten 
around  her  all  at  once,  and  enmesh  her  in  a 
golden  web,  burnirhing  her  hair,  and  it  fell 
across  her  br«  -'  .  '^  a  peculiar  radiance, 
leaving  the  teni^ '^s  a.  shadow,  softening  and 
yet  lighting  the  carmine  of  her  cheeks  and 
lips,  giving  a  feeling  of  life  to  her  dress,  which 
itself  was  like  d".?ty  gold.  Her  hands  were 
caught  and  clasped  at  her  knees.  There  was 
something  spiritual  and  exalted  in  the  picture. 
It  had,  too,  a  touch  of  tragedy,  for  something 
out  of  her  nebulous  past  had  been  reflected 
in  faint  shadows  in  her  eyes,  and  this  again, 
by  strange,  delicate  processes,  was  expressed 
in  every  line  of  her  form,  i*"  al!  '■he  aspect  of 
her  face.  It  was  as  if  sor  ,  n.^wledge  were 
being  filtered  to  her  throu^i/  .r^/iad  atmos- 
pheres of  premonition ;  as  though  ..ne  gods  in 
pity  foreshadowed  a  great  trouble,  that  the  first 
rudeness  of  misery  might  be  spared. 

She  did  not  note  that  Iberville  had  risen, 
and  had  come  round  the  table  to  look  over 
Councillor  Drayton's  jhr' Mer  at  a  map  spread 
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out.  After  standing  a  moment  watching,  the 
councillor's  finger  his  pilot,  he  started  back  to  his 
seat.  As  he  did  so  he  caught  sight  of  her  still 
in  that  poise  of  wonderment  and  sadness.  He 
stopped  short,  then  glanced  at  Colonel  Nicholls 
and  the  councillor.  Both  were  bent  over  the 
map,  talking  in  eager  tones.  He  came  softly 
round  the  table,  and  was  about  to  speak  over 
her  shoulder,  when  she  drew  herself  up  with  a 
little  shiver  and  seemed  to  come  back  from  afar. 
Her  hands  went  up  to  her  eyes.  Then  she 
heard  him.  She  turned  quickly,  with  the 
pageant  of  her  dreams  still  wavering  in  her 
face ;  smiled  at  him  distantly,  looked  towards 
the  window  again  in  a  troubled  way,  then 
stepped  softly  and  swiftly  to  the  door,  and 
passed  out.  Iberville  watched  the  door  close 
and  turned  to  the  window.  Again  he  saw, 
and  this  time  nearer  to  the  window,  P.adisson, 
and  with  him  the  man  who  had  so  suddenly 
mastered  Jessica. 

He  turned  to  Colonel  Nicholls.  "Your 
excellency,"  he  said,  "will  you  not  let  me  tell 
Count  Frontenac  that  you  forbid  Radisson  your 
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purlieus?  For,  believe  me,  sir,  there  is  no  greater 
rogue  unhanged,  as  you  shall  find  some  day  to 
the  hurt  of  your  colony,  if  you  shelter  him." 

The  governor  rose  and  paced  the  room 
thoughtfully.  "  He  is  proclaimed  by  Fron- 
tenac  ? "  he  asked. 

"  A  price  is  on  his  head.  As  a  Frenchman  I 
should  shoot  him  like  a  wolf  where'er  I  saw  him ; 
and  so  I  would  now  were  I  not  Count  Frontenac's 
ambassador  and  in  your  excellency's  presence." 

"You  speak  manfully,  monsieur,"  said  the 
governor,  not  ill-pleased ;  "  but  how  might  you 
shoot  him  now?  Is  he  without  there?"  At  this 
he  came  to  where  Iberville  stood,  and  looked 
out.     "  Who  is  the  fellow  with  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"A  cut-throat  scoundrel,  I'll  swear,  though 
his  face  is  so  smug,"  said  Iberville.  "What 
think  you,  sir  ? "  turning  to  the  councillor,  who 
was  peering  between  their  shoulders. 

"As  artless  yet  as  strange  a  face  as  I  have 
ever  seen,"  answered  the  merchant.  "What's 
bis  business  here,  and  why  comes  he  with  the 
other  rogue?  He  would  speak  with  your 
excellency,  I  doubt  not,"  he  added. 
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Colonel  Nicholls  turned  to  Iberville  "You 
shall  have  your  way,"  he  said.  "  Yon  renegade 
was  useful  when  we  did  not  know  what  sudden 
game  was  playing  from  Chdteau  St.  Louis ;  for, 
as  you  can  guess,  he  has  friends  as  faithless  as 
himself.  But  to  please  your  governor,  I  will 
proclaim  him." 

He  took  his  stick  and  tapped  the  floor. 
Waiting  a  moment,  he  tapped  again.  There 
was  no  sign.  He  opened  the  door  j  but  his 
Scots  bodyguard  was  not  in  sight.  "That's 
unusual,"  he  said.  Then,  looking  round, 
"Where  is  our  other  councillor?  Gone?"  he 
laughed.  "Faith,  I  did  not  see  her  go.  And 
now  we  can  swear  that  where  the  dear  witch 
is  will  Morris,  my  Scotsman,  be  found.  Well, 
well !  They  have  their  way  with  us  whether 
we  will  or  no.  But,  here,  I'll  have  your  Radisson 
in  at  once." 

He  was  in  act  to  call  when  Morris  entered. 
With  a  little  hasty  rebuke  he  gave  his  order  to 
the  man.  "  And  look  you,  my  good  Morris,"  he 
added,  "  tell  Sherlock  and  Weir  to  stand  ready. 
I  may  need  the  show  of  firearms." 
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Turning  to  Iberville,  he  said,  "  I  trust  you 
will  rest  with  us  some  days,  monsieur.  We 
shall  have  sports  and  junketings  anon.  We  are 
not  yet  so  grim  as  our  friends  in  Massachusetts." 

"  I  think  I  might  venture  two  days  with  you, 
sir,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  see  Radisson  pro- 
claimed. Count  Frontenac  would  gladly  cut 
months  from  his  calendar  to  know  you  ceased 
to  harbour  one  who  can  prove  no  friend,"  was 
the  reply. 

The  governor  smiled.  "  You  have  a  rare  taste 
for  challenge,  monsieur.  To  be  frank,  I  will 
say  your  gift  's  inore  that  of  the  soldier  than 
the  envoy.  But  upon  my  soul,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  think  no  less  of  you  for  that" 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Morris  brought 
in  Radisson.  The  keen,  sinister  eyes  of  the 
woodsman  travelled  from  face  to  face,  and 
then  rested  savagely  on  Iberville.  He  scented 
trouble,  and  traced  it  to  its  source.  Iberville 
drew  back  to  the  window  and,  resting  his  arm 
on  the  high  stool  where  Jessica  had  sat,  waited 
the  event.  Presently  the  governor  came  over  to 
him. 
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"  You  can  understand,"  he  said  quietly,  **  that 
this  man  has  been  used  by  my  people,  and  that 
things  may  be  said  which  " — 

Iberville  waved  his  hand  respectfully.  "I 
understand,  your  excellency,"  he  said,  "  I  will 
go."    He  went  to  the  door. 

The  woodsman  as  he  passed  broke  out, 
"There  is  the  old  saying  of  the  woods,  *It  is 
mad  for  the  young  wolf  to  trail  the  old  bear.' " 

"That  is  so,"  rejoined  Iberville,  with  excellent 
coolness,  "if  the  wolf  holds  not  the  spring  of 
the  trap." 

In  the  outer  room  were  two  soldiers  and  the 
Scot.  He  nodded,  passed  into  the  yard,  and 
there  he  paced  up  and  down.  Once  he  saw 
Jessica's  face  at  a  window,  he  was  astonished 
to  see  how  changed.  It  wore  a  grave,  an  appre- 
hensive look.  He  fell  to  wondering,  but,  even 
as  he  wondered,  his  habit  of  observation  made 
him  take  in  every  feature  of  the  governor's  house 
and  garden,  so  that  he  could  have  reproduced 
all  as  it  was  mirrored  iu  his  eye.  Presently  he 
found  himself  again  associating  Radisson's 
comrade  with  the  vague  terror  in  Jessica's  face. 
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At  last  he  saw  the  fellow  come  forth  between 
two  soldiers,  and  the  woodsman  turned  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  showing  his  teeth  like  a  wild 
beast  at  sight  of  Iberville.  His  black  brows 
twitched  over  his  vicious  eyes.  "There  are 
many  ways  to  hell,  Monsieur  Iberville,"  he  said  ; 
"I  will  show  you  one.  Some  day  when  you 
think  you  tread  on  a  wisp  of  straw,  it  will  be 
a  snake  with  the  deadly  tooth.  You  have  made 
an  outlaw — take  care!  When  the  outlaw  tires 
of  the  game,  he  winds  it  up  quick.  And 
someone  pays  for  the  candles  and  the  cards." 

Iberville  walked  up  to  him.  "  Radisson,"  he 
said  in  a  voice  well  controlled,  "  you  have  always 
been  an  outlaw.  In  our  native  country  you 
were  a  traitor ;  in  this,  you  are  the  traitor  still. 
I  am  not  sorry  for  you,  for  you  deserve  not 
mercy.  Prove  me  \7rong.  Go  back  to  Quebec; 
offer  to  pay  with  your  neck,  then  " — 

"  I  will  have  my  hour,"  said  the  woodsman, 
and  started  on. 

"It's  a  pity,"  said  Iberville  to  himself;  "as 
fine  a  woodsman  as  Ferrot  too  I  " 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  FACE  AT  THE  WINDOW 


AT  the  governor's  table  that  night  certain 
ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  to  do  the 
envoy  honour.  There  came,  too,  a  young  gentle- 
man, son  of  a  distinguished  New  Englander,  his 
name  George  Gering,  who  was  now  in  New  York 
for  the  first  time.  The  truth  is,  his  visit  was  to 
Jessica,  his  old  playmate,  the  mistress  of  his 
boyhood.  Her  father  was  in  England,  her 
mother  had  been  dead  many  years,  and  Colonel 
Nicholls  and  his  sister  being  kinsfolk,  a  whole 
twelvemonth  ago  she  had  been  left  with  them. 
Her  father  had  thought  at  first  to  house  her 
with  his  old  friend  '  J  ward  Gering,  but  he  loved 
the  Cavalier-like  tone  of  Colonel  Nicholls'  house- 
hold better  than  the  less  inspiriting  air  which 
Madam  Puritan  Gering  suffused  about  her  homa 
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Himself  in  early  youth  had  felt  the  austerity  of 
a  Cavalier  father  turned  a  Puritan  on  a  sudden, 
and  he  wished  no  such  experience  for  his 
daughter.  For  all  her  abundancy  of  life  and 
feeling,  he  knew  how  plastic  and  impressionable 
she  was,  and  he  dreaded  to  see  that  exaltation 
of  her  fresh  spirit  touched  with  gloom.  She 
was  his  only  chile*  she  had  been  little  out  of 
his  sight,  her  e  tion  had  gone  on  under 
his  own  care,  anu,  m  so  far  as  was  possible 
in  a  new  land,  he  had  surrounded  her  with 
gracious  influences.  He  looked  forward  to  any 
definite  separation  (as  marriage)  with  apprehen- 
sion. Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  chose 
Colonel  Nicholls'  house  for  her  home,  was  a 
fear  lest  George  Gering  should  so  impress  her 
that  she  might  somehow  change  ere  his  return. 
And  in  those  times  brides  of  sixteen  were 
common  as  now  they  are  rare. 

She  sat  on  the  governor's  left.  All  the 
brightness,  the  soft  piquancy,  which  Iberville 
knew,  had  returned  ;  and  he  wondered  —  for- 
tunate to  know  that  wonder  so  young — at  her 
varying  moods.    She  talked  little,  and  most  with 
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the  governor;  but  her  presence  seemed  per- 
vasive, the  aura  in  her  veins  flowed  from  her  eye 
and  made  an  atmosphere  that  lighted  even 
the  scarred  and  rather  sulky  faces  of  two  officers 
of  His  Majesty  near.  They  had  served  with 
Nicholls  in  Spain,  but  not  having  eaten  King 
Louis'  bread,  eyed  all  Frenchmen  askance,  and 
were  n  t  needlessly  courteous  to  Iberville, 
whose  achievements  they  could  scarce  appre- 
ciate, having  done  no  Indian  fighting. 

Iberville  sat  at  the  governor's  end,  Gering  at 
the  other.  It  was  remarkable  to  Iberville  that 
Gering's  eyes  were  much  on  Jessica,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  rivalry,  the  legitimate  growth  of  race 
and  habit,  he  began  to  speak  to  her  with  the 
air  of  easy  but  deliberate  playfulness  which 
marked  their  first  meeting. 

Presently  she  spoke  across  the  table  to  him, 

after  Colonel  Nicholls  had  pledged  him  heartily 

over  wine.    The  tone  was  a  half  whisper  as  of 

awe,  in  reality  a  pretty  mockery.    "Tell  me," 

she  said,  "  what  is  the  bravest  and  greatest  thing 

you  ever  did  ? " 

"Jessica,    Jessica!"    said    the    governor    in 
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reproof.  An  old  Dutch  burgher  laughed  into 
his  hand,  and  His  Majesty's  officers  cocked 
their  ears,  for  the  whisper  was  more  arresting 
than  any  loud  talk.  Iberville  coloured,  but  the 
flush  passed  quickly  and  left  him  unembarrassed. 
He  was  not  hurt,  not  even  piqued,  for  he  felt 
well  used  to  her  dainty  raillery.  But  he  saw 
that  Gering's  eyes  were  on  him,  and  the  lull 
that  fell  as  by  a  common  instinct — for  all  could 
not  have  heard  the  question — gave  him  a  thrill 
of  timidity.  But,  smiling,  he  said  drily  across 
the  table,  his  voice  quiet  and  clear,  "  My  bravest 
and  greatest  thing  was  to  answer  an  English 
lady's  wit  in  English." 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  round,  and  Jessica 
laughed  and  clapped  her  hands.  For  the  first 
tim^  in  his  life  Gering  had  a  pang  of  jealousy 
and  envy.  Only  that  afternoon  he  had  spent 
a  happy  hour  with  Jessica  in  the  governor's 
garden,  and  he  had  then  made  an  advance 
upon  the  simple  relations  of  their  life  in  Boston. 
She  had  met  him  M'ithout  self-consciousness, 
persisting  in  her  old  ways,  and  showing  only 
when  she  left  him,  and  then  for  a  oreath,  that 
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she  saw  his  new  attitude.  Now  the  eyes 
of  the  two  men  met,  and  Gering's  dark  face 
flushed  and  his  brow  lowered.  Perhaps  no  one 
saw  but  Iberville,  but  he,  seeing,  felt  a  sudden 
desire  to  play  upon  the  other's  weakness.  He 
was  too  good  a  sportsman  to  show  temper  in  a 
game ;  he  had  suddenly  come  to  the  knowledge 
that  love,  too,  is  a  game,  and  needs  playing.  By 
this  time  the  dinner  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
and  now  a  singular  thing  happened.  As  Jessica, 
with  demure  amusement,  listened  to  the  talk 
that  followed  Iberville's  sally,  she  chanced  to 
lift  her  ev^s  to  a  window.  She  started,  changed 
colour,  and  gave  a  little  cry.  The  governor's 
hand  covered  hers  at  once  as  he  followed  her 
look.  It  was  a  summer's  night  and  the  curtained 
windows  were  partly  open.  Iberville  noted  that 
Jessica's  face  wore  the  self-same  shadow  as  in 
the  afternoon  when  she  had  seen  the  stranger 
with  E  idisson. 

"  \  hat  was  it,  my  dear  ?  "  said  the  governor. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  pressed  his  hand 
nervously. 

•'A  spy,  I  believe,"  said  Iberville,  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Jessica  in  a  half  whisper ;  "  a 
man  looked  in  at  the  window ;  a  face  that  I 
have  seen — but  I  can't  remember  when." 

The  governor  went  to  the  window  and  drew 
the  curtains.  There  was  nothing  to  see.  He 
ordered  Morris,  who  stood  behind  his  chair,  to 
have  the  ground  searched  and  to  bring  in  any 
straggler.  Already  both  the  officers  were  on 
their  way  to  the  door,  and  at  this  point  it 
opened  and  let  in  a  soldier.  He  said  that  as 
he  and  his  comrade  were  returning  from  their 
duty  with  Radisson,  they  saw  a  man  lurking 
in  the  grounds  and  seized  him.  He  had  made 
no  resistance,  and  was  now  under  guard  in 
the  anteroom.  The  governor  apologised  to 
his  guests,  but  the  dinner  could  not  be  ended 
formally  now,  so  the  ladies  rose  and  retired. 
Jessica,  making  a  mighty  effort  to  recover  her- 
self, succeeded  so  well  that  ere  she  went  she 
was  able  to  reproach  herself  for  her  alarm  ;  the 
more  so  because  the  governor's  sister  showed 
her  such  consideration  as  would  be  given  a 
frightened  child, — and  she  had  begun  to  feel 
something  more. 
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The  ladies  gone,  the  governor  drew  his  guests 
about  him  and  ordered  in  the  prisoner.  Morris 
spoke  up,  saying  that  the  man  had  begged  an 
interview  with  the  governor  that  afternoon,  but, 
being  told  that  his  excellency  was  engaged, 
had  said  another  hour  would  do.  This  man 
was  the  prisoner.  He  came  in  under  guard, 
but  he  bore  himself  quietly  enough  and  made  a 
low  bow  to  the  governor.  He  was  not  an  ill- 
favoured  fellow.  His  eye  was  steely  cold,  but 
his  face  was  hearty  and  round,  and  remarkably 
free  from  viciousness.  He  had  a  cheerful  air  and 
an  alert  freedom  of  manner,  v/hich  suggested 
good  fellowship  and  honest  enterprise.  Where 
his  left  hand  had  been  was  an  iron  hook,  but 
not  obtrusively  in  view,  nor  did  it  give  any 
marked  grimness  to  his  appearance.  Indeed, 
the  effect  was  almost  comical  when  he  lifted  it 
and  scratched  his  head  and  then  rubbed  his 
chin  with  it;  it  made  him  look  part  bumpkin 
and  part  sailor.  He  bore  the  scrutiny  of  the 
company  very  well,  and  presently  bowed  again 
to  the  governor  as  one  who  waited  the  expression 
of  that  officer's  goodwill  and  pleasure. 
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"  NoWj  fellow,"  said  the  colonel,  "  think  your- 
self lucky  my  soldiers  here  did  not  shoot  you 
without  shrift  You  chance  upon  good-natured 
times.  When  a  spying  stranger  comes  dangling 
about  these  windows,  my  men  are  given  to 
adorning  the  nearest  tree  with  him.  Out  with 
the  truth  now.  Who  and  what  are  you,  and 
why  are  you  here  ?  " 

The  fellow  bowed.  "  I  am  the  captain  of  a 
little  trading  schooner,  the  Nell  Gwynn,  which 
anchors  in  the  roadstead  till  I  have  laid  some 
private  business  before  your  excellency  and  can 
get  on  to  the  Spanish  Indies." 

*'  Business — private  business !  Then  what  in 
the  name  of  all  that's  infernal,"  quoth  NichoUs, 
"  brought  your  sneaking  face  to  yon  window  to 
fright  my  lady  -  guests  ? "  The  memory  of 
Jessica's  alarm  came  hotly  to  his  mind.  "By 
God,"  he  said, "  I  have  a  will  to  see  you  lifted, 
for  means  to  better  manners." 

The  man  stood  very  quiet,  now  and  again,  how- 
ever, raising  the  hook  to  stroke  his  chin.  He 
showed  no  fear,  but  Iberville,  with  his  habit  of  ob- 
servation, caught  in  his  eyes,  shining  superficially 
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with  a  sailor's  open  honesty,  a  strange  ulterior 
look.  "  My  business,"  so  he  answered  Nicholls, 
"  is  for  your  excellency's  ears."    He  bowed  again. 

"  Have  done  with  scraping.  Now,  I  tell  you 
what,  my  gentle  spy,  if  your  business  hath  not 
concern  I'll  stretch  you  by  your  fingers  there 
to  our  public  gallows,  and  my  fellows  shall  fill 
you  with  small  shot  as  full  as  a  pod  of  peas." 

The  governor  rose  and  went  into  another 
room,  followed  by  this  strange  visitor  and  the 
two  soldiers.  There  he  told  the  guard  to  wait 
at  the  door,  which  entered  into  the  anteroom. 
Then  he  unlocked  a  drawer  and  took  out  of  it  a 
pair  of  pistols.  These  he  laid  on  the  table  (for  he 
knew  the  times),  noting  the  while  that  the  seaman 
watched  him  with  a  pensive,  deprecating  grin. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said  sharply  (for  he  was  some- 
thing nettled), "  out  with  your  business,  and  your 
name  in  preface." 

"My  name  is  Edward  Bucklaw,  and  I  have 

come  to  your  excellency  because  I  know  there 

is  no  braver  and  more  enterprising  gentleman  in 

the  world."    He  paused. 

"  So  much  for  preamble ;  now  for  the  discourse." 
4 
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"By  your  excellency's  leave.  I  am  a  poor 
man.  I  have  only  my  little  craft  and  a  handful 
of  seamen  picked  up  at  odd  prices.  But  there's 
gold  and  silver  enough  I  know  of,  owned  by  no 
man,  to  make  cargo  and  ballast  for  the  Nell 
Gwynn,  or  another  twice  her  size." 

"  Gold  and  silver,"  said  the  governor,  cocking 
his  ear  and  eyeing  his  visitor  up  and  down. 
Colonel  NichoUs  had  an  acquisitive  instinct; 
he  was  interested.  "  Well !  well !  gold  and 
silver,"  he  continued,  "to  fill  the  Nell  Gwynn 
and  another  ?  And  what  concern  is  that  of  mine  ? 
Let  your  words  cor  ^  plain  off  your  tongue; 
I  have  no  time  for  foolery." 

'"Tis  no  foolery  on  my  tongue,  sir,  as  you 
may  please  to  see." 

He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  shook 
it  out  as  he  came  a  little  nearer,  speaking  all 
the  while.  His  voice  had  gone  low,  running  to  a 
soft  kind  of  chuckle,  and  his  eyes  were  snapping 
with  fire,  which  Iberville  alone  had  seen  was 
false.  "  I  have  come  to  make  your  excellency's 
fortune,  if  you  will  stand  by  with  a  good,  stout 
ship  and  a  handful  of  men  to  see  me  through." 
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The  governor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Babble,"  he  said,  "  all  babble  and  bubble.  But 
go  on." 

"  Babble,  your  honour !  Every  word  of  it  is 
worth  a  pint  of  guineas ;  and  this  is  the  pith  of 
it.  Far  down  West  Indies  way,  some  twenty- 
five,  maybe,  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a 
plate  ship  wrecked  upon  a  reef.  I  got  it  from 
a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  sworn  upon  oath 
to  keep  it  secret  by  priests  who  knew.  The 
priests  were  killed  and  after  a  time  the  Spaniard 
died  also,  but  not  until  he  had  given  me  the 
ways  whereby  I  should  get  at  what  makes  a 
man's  heart  rap  in  his  weasand." 

"  Let  me  see  your  chart,"  said  the  governor. 

A  half-hour  later  he  rose,  went  to  the  door,  and 
sent  a  soldier  for  the  two  king's  officers.  As  he 
did  so,  Bucklaw  eyed  the  room-doors,  windows, 
fireplaces,  with  a  grim,  stealthy  smile  trailing 
across  his  face.  Then  suddenly  the  good  creature 
was  his  old  good  self  again — the  comfortatle 
shrewdness,  the  buoyant  devil-may-care,  the  hook 
stroking  the  chin  pensively.  And  the  king's  officers 
came  in,  and  soon  all  four  were  busy  with  the  map. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  UPLIFTING  OF  THE  SWORDS 

IBERVILLE  and  Gering  sat  on  v/ith  the 
tobacco  and  the  wine.  The  older  men 
had  joined  the  ladies,  the  governor  having 
politely  asked  them  to  do  so  when  they  chose. 
The  other  occupant  of  the  room  was  Morris, 
who  still  stood  stolidly  behind  his  master's  chair. 

For  a  time  he  heard  the  talk  of  the  two 
young  men  as  ir*  a  kind  of  dream.  Their  words 
were  not  loud,  their  manner  was  amicable 
enough,  if  the  sharing  of  a  bottle  were  anything 
to  the  point  But  they  were  sitting  almost  the 
full  length  of  the  table  from  him,  and  to  quarrel 
courteously  and  with  an  air  hath  ever  been  a 
quality  in  men  of  gentle  blood. 

If  Morris's  eyesight  had  been  better,  he  would 
have    seen    that    Gering    handled     his    wine 
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nervously,  and  had  put  down  his  long  Dutch 
pipe.  He  would  also  have  seen  that  Iberville 
was  smoking  with  deliberation,  and  drinking 
with  a  kind  of  mannered  coolness.  Gering's 
face  was  flushed,  his  fine  nostrils  were  swelling 
viciously,  his  teeth  showed  white  against  his 
red  lips,  and  his  eyes  glinted.  There  was  a 
kind  of  devilry  at  Iberville's  large  and  sensuous 
mouth,  but  his  eyes  were  steady  and  provoking, 
and  while  Gering's  words  went  forth  pantingly, 
Iberville's  were  slow  and  concise,  and  chosen 
with  the  certainty  of  a  lapidary. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  which  had  started  the  quarrel, 
but  an  edge  was  on  their  talk  from  the  begin- 
ning. Gering  had  been  moved  by  a  boyish 
jealousy ;  Iberville,  who  saw  the  injustice  of  his 
foolish  temper,  had  played  his  new-found  enemy 
with  a  malicious  adroitness.  The  aboriginal 
passions  were  strong  in  him.  He  had  come  of 
a  people  which  had  to  do  with  essentials  in  the 
matter  of  emotions.  To  love,  to  hate,  to  fight, 
to  explore,  to  hunt,  to  be  loyal,  to  avenge,  to 
bow  to  Mother  Church,  to  honour  the  king,  to 
beget  children,  to  taste  outlawry  under  a  more 
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refined  name,  and  to  die  witi^out  whining :  that 
was  its  range  of  duty,  and  a  veiy  sufficient  range 
it  was. 

The  talk  had  been  running  on  Bucklaw.  It 
had  then  shifted  to  Radisson.  Gering  had 
crowded  home  with  flagrant  emphasis  the  fact 
that,  while  Radisson  was  a  traitor  anc  a  scoundrel, 
— which  Iberville  himself  had  admitied  with  an 
ironical  frankness, — he  was  also  a  F/enchman. 
It  was  at  this  point  tlat  Iberville  remv^mbered, 
also  with  something  of  irony,  the  words  that 
Jessica  had  used  that  afternoon  when  she  came 
out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  anteroom  of  the 
governor's  chamber.  She  had  waved  her  hand 
into  the  distance  and  had  said,  "  Foolish  h^  1 " 
He  knew  very  well  that  that  part  of  the  gane 
was  turned  against  him,  but  with  a  kind  \f 
cheerful  recklessness,  as  was  ever  his  way  with 
odds  against  him, — and  he  guessed  that  the  odds 
were  with  Gering  in  the  matter  of  Jessica, — he 
bent  across  the  table  and  repeated  them  with 
an  exasperating  turn  to  his  imperfect  accent. 
"Foolish  boy!"  he  said,  and  awaited,  not  for 
long,  the  event 
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"  A  fool's  lie,"  retorted  Gering,  in  a  low,  angry 
voice,  and  spilled  his  wine. 

At  that  Iberville's  heart  thumped  in  his 
throat  with  anger,  and  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
became  dry ;  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  called 
a  liar.  The  first  time  that  insult  strikes  a  youth 
of  spirit  he  goes  a  little  mad.  But  he  was  very 
quiet — an  ominous  sort  of  quietness,  even  in 
a  boy.  He  got  to  his  feet  and  leaned  over 
the  table,  speaking  in  words  that  dropped  on 
the  silence  like  metal :  "  Monsieur,  there  is  but 
one  answer." 

At  this  point  Morris,  roused  from  his  elaborate 
musings,  caught,  not  very  clearly,  at  the  meaning 
of  it  all.  But  he  had  not  time  to  see  more, 
for  just  then  he  was  called  by  the  governor, 
and  passed  into  the  room  where  Mammon,  for 
the  moment,  perched  like  a  leering,  little  dwarf 
upon  the  shoulders  of  adventurous  gentlemen 
grown  avaricious  on  a  sudden. 

"Monsieur,  there  is  but  one  way.  Well?" 
repeated  Iberville. 

**  I  am  ready,"  replied  Gering,  also  getting  to 
his  feet. 
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The  Frenchman  was  at  once  alive  to  certain 
difficulties.  He  knew  that  an  envoy  should  not 
fight,  and  that  he  could  ask  no  one  to  stand 
his  second ;  also  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  arrange  a  formal  duel  between  opposites  so 
young  as  Goring  and  himself.  He  sketched 
this  briefly,  and  the  Bostonian  nodded  moody 
assent. 

"Come,  then,"  said  Iberville,  "let  us  find  a 
place.     My  sword  is  at  my  hand.    Yours  ? " 

"Mine  is  not  far  off,"  answered  Gering 
sullenly. 

Ibervill "  forbore  to  point  a  moral,  but  walked 
to  the  mantel,  above  which  hung  two  swords  of 
finest  steel,  with  richly-chased  handles.  He 
had  noted  them  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the 
room.  "  By  the  governor's  leave,"  he  said,  and 
took  them  down.  "  Since  we  are  to  ruffle  him, 
let  him  furnish  the  spurs — eh?  Shall  we  use 
these,  and  so  be  even  as  to  weapons  ?  But  see," 
he  added,  with  a  burst  of  frankness,  "  I  am  in 
a — a  trouble."  It  was  not  easy  on  the  instant 
to  find  the  English  word.  He  explained  the 
duties  of  his  mission.    It  was  singular  to  ask 
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his  enemy  that  he  should  see  his  papers  handed 
to  Count  Frontenac  if  he  were  killed,  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  him. 

"  I  will  see  the  papers  delivered,"  said  Gering, 
with  equal  frankness. 

"That  is,  if  by  some  miraculous  chance  I 
should  be  killed,"  added  Iberville.  "  But  I  have 
other  ends  in  view." 

"  I  have  only  one  end  in  view,"  retorted 
Gering.  "But  wait,"  he  said,  as  they  neared 
the  door  leading  into  the  main  hall ;  "  we  may 
be  seen.  There  is  another  way  into  the  grounds 
through  a  little  hall  here."  He  turned  and 
opened  a  door  almost  as  small  as  a  panel.  "  I 
was  shown  this  secret  door  the  other  day,  and 
since  ours  is  a  secret  mission  let  us  use  it." 

'•Very  well.  But  a  minute  more,"  said  Iber- 
ville. He  went  and  unhooked  a  fine  brass 
lantern,  of  old  Dutch  workmanship,  swung  from 
the  ceiling  by  a  chain.  "  We  shall  need  a  light," 
he  remarked. 

They  passed  into  the  musty  little  hallway, 
and  Gering  with  some  difficulty  drew  back  the 
bolts.    The  door  creaked  open  and  they  stepped 
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out  into  the  garden,  Iberville  leading  the  way. 
He  had  not  conned  his  surroundings  that  after- 
noon for  nothing,  and  when  they  had  reached 
a  quiet  place  among  some  firs  he  hung  the 
lantern  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  opening  the 
little  ornamental  door  so  that  the  light  streamed 
out.  There  was  not  much  of  it  but  it  would 
serve,  and  without  a  word,  like  two  old  warriors, 
they  took  off  their  coats. 

Meanwhile  Morris  had  returned  to  the  dining- 
room  to  find  Jessica  standing  agaze  there.  She 
had  just  come  in ;  for,  chancing  to  be  in  her 
bed-chamber,  which  was  just  over  the  secret 
hallway,  she  had  heard  Gering  shoot  the  bolts. 
Now,  the  chamber  was  in  a  corner,  so  that  the 
window  faced  another  way,  but  the  incident 
seemed  strange  to  her,  and  she  stood  for  a 
moment  listening.  Then  hearing  the  door  shut, 
she  ran  down  the  stairs,  knocked  at  the  dining- 
room  door  and,  getting  no  answer,  entered, 
meeting  Morris  as  he  came  from  the  governor's 
room. 

"  Morris,  Morris,"  she  said,  "  where  arc  they 
all?" 
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"  The  governor  is  in  his  room,  mistress." 

"Who  are  with  him?" 

He  told  her. 

"Where  are  the  others?"  she  urged.  "Mr. 
Gering  and  Monsieur  Iberville — where  are  they?" 

The  man's  eyes  had  flashed  to  the  place 
where  the  swords  were  used  to  hang.  "Lord 
God ! "  he  said  under  his  breath. 

Her  eyes  had  followed  his.  She  ran  forward 
to  the  wall  and  threw  up  her  hands  against  it. 
"O  Morris,"  she  said  distractedly,  "they  have 
taken  the  swords!"  Then  she  went  past  him 
swiftly  through  the  panel  and  the  outer  door. 
She  glanced  around  quickly,  running,  as  she  did 
so,  with  a  kind  of  blind  instinct  towards  the 
clump  of  firs.  Presently  she  saw  a  little  stream 
of  light  in  the  trees.  Always  a  creature  of 
abundant  energy  and  sprightliness,  she  swept 
through  the  night,  from  the  comedy  behind  to 
the  tragedy  in  front ;  the  grey  starlight  falling 
about  her  white  dress  and  making  her  hair 
seem  like  a  cloud  behind  her  as  she  ran. 
Suddenly  she  came  in  on  the  two  sworders 
with  a  scared,  transfigured  face. 
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Iberville  had  his  man  at  an  advantage,  and 
was  making  the  most  of  it  when  she  came  in  at 
an  angle  behind  the  other,  and  the  sight  of  her 
stayed  his  arm.  It  was  but  for  a  breath,  but 
it  served.  Gering  had  not  seen,  and  his  sword 
ran  up  Iberville's  arm,  making  a  little  trench  in 
the  flesh. 

She  ran  in  on  them  from  the  gloom,  saying  in 
a  sharp,  aching  voice,  "  Stop,  stop !  Oh,  what 
madness ! " 

The  points  dropped  and  they  stepped  back. 
She  stood  between  them,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other.  At  that  moment  Morris  burst  in 
also.  "  In  God's  name,"  he  said,  "  is  this  your 
honouring  of  the  king's  governor?  Ye  that 
have  eat  and  drunk  at  his  table  the  nicht! 
Have  ye  nae  sense  o'  your  manhood,  young 
gentlemen,  that  for  a  mad  gossip  ower  the  wine 
ye  wend  into  the  dark  to  cut  each  other's  throats? 
Think — think  shame,  baith  o'  ye,  being  as  ye 
are  of  them  that  should  know  better." 

Gering  moodily  put  on  his  coat  and  held  his 
peace.  Iberville  tossed  his  sword  aside,  and 
presently  wrung  the  blood  from  his  white  sleeve. 
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The  girl  saw  him,  and  knew  that  he  was  wounded. 
She  snatched  a  scarf  from  her  waist  and  ran 
towards  him.  "  You  are  wounded ! "  she  said, 
"  Oh,  take  this." 

"  I  am  so  much  sorry,  indeed,"  he  answered 
coolly,  winding  the  scarf  about  his  arm.  "  Mis- 
tress Leveret  came  too  soon." 

His  face  wore  a  peculiar  smile,  but  his  eyes 
burned  with  anger ;  his  voice  was  not  excited. 
Immediately,  however,  as  he  looked  at  Jessica, 
his  mood  seemed  to  change. 

"  Morris,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry.  Made- 
moiselle," he  added,  "pardon/  I  regret  what- 
ever gives  you  pain." 

Gering  came  near  to  her,  and  Iberville  could 
see  that  a  flush  stole  over  Jessica's  face  as  he 
took  her  hand  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry — that  you 
should  have  known." 

"  Good ! "  said  Iberville,  under  his  breath. 
"Goodl  he  is  worth  fighting  again." 

A  moment  afterwards  Morris  explained  to 
them  that  if  the  matter  could  be  hushed  he 
would  not  impart  it  to  the  governor — at  least, 
not  until  Iberville  had   gone.     Then   they  all 
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started  back  towards  the  house.  It  did  not 
seem  incongruous  to  Iberville  and  Gering  to 
walk  side  by  side  ;  theirs  was  a  superior  kind  of 
hate.  They  paused  outside  the  door,  on 
Morris's  hint,  that  he  might  see  if  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  return  the  sword c  to  their  place 
on  the  wall. 

Jessica  turned  in  the  doorway.  "  I  shall 
never  forgive  you,"  she  said,  and  was  swallowed 
by  the  darkness. 

"Which  does  she  mean?"  asked  Iberville, 
with  a  touch  of  irony.    The  other  was  silent. 

In  a  moment  Morris  came  back  to  tell  them 
that  they  might  come,  for  the  dining-room  was 
empty  still. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  LAW 

BUCKLAW  having  convinced  the  governor 
and  his  friends  that  down  in  the  Spaniards' 
country  there  was  treasure  for  the  finding,  was 
told  that  he  might  come  again  next  morning. 
He  asked  if  it  might  not  be  late  afternoon 
instead,  because  he  had  cargo  from  the  Indies 
for  sale,  and  in  the  morning  certain  n\erchants 
were  to  visit  his  vessel.  Truth  to  tell  he  was 
playing  a  deep  game.  He  wanted  to  learn  the 
governor's  plans  for  the  next  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  thought  to  do  so  by  proposing  this 
same  change.  He  did  not  reckon  foolishly.  The 
governor  gave  him  to  understand  that  there  would 
be  feasting  next  day :  first,  because  it  was  the 
birthday  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  secondly,  because 
it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  from  the 
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Dutch ;  and,  last  of  all,  because  there  were  Indian 
chiefs  to  come  from  Albany  to  see  New  York 
and  himself  for  the  first  time.  The  official  cele- 
bration would  begin  in  the  afternoon  and  last  till 
sundown,  so  that  all  the  governor's  time  must 
be  fully  occupied.  But  Bucklaw  said,  with  great 
candour,  that  unfortunately  he  had  to  sail  for 
Boston  within  thirty-six  hours,  to  keep  engage- 
ments with  divers  assignees  for  whom  he  had 
special  cargo.  If  his  excellency,  he  said,  would 
come  out  to  his  ship  the  next  evening  when 
the  shows  were  done,  he  would  be  proud  to  have 
him  see  his  racketing  little  craft ;  and  it  could 
then  be  judged  if,  with  furbishing  and  arma- 
ments, she  could  by  any  means  be  used  for  the 
expedition.  Nicholls  consented,  and  asked  the 
king's  officers  if  they  would  accompany  him. 
This  they  were  exceedingly  glad  to  do :  so  that 
the  honest  shipman's  good  nature  and  politeness 
were  vastly  increased,  and  he  waved  his  hook 
in  so  funny  and  so  boyish  a  way  it  set  them  all 
a-laughing. 

So  it  was  arranged  forthwith  that  he  should 
be  at  a  quiet  point  on  the  shore  at  a  certain 
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hour  to  row  the  governor  and  his  friends  to  the 
Nell  Gwynn.  And,  this  done,  he  was  bade  to 
go  to  the  dining-room  and  refresh  himself. 

He  obeyed  with  cheerfulness,  and  was  taken 
in  charge  by  Morris,  who,  having  passed  on 
Iberville  and  Gering  to  the  drawing-room,  was 
once  more  at  his  post,  taciturn  as  ever.  The 
governor  and  his  friends  had  gone  straight  to 
the  drawing-room,  so  thai  Morris  and  he  were 
alone.  Wine  was  set  before  the  sailor  and  he 
took  off  a  glass  with  gusto,  his  eye  cocked 
humorously  towards  his  host.  "  No  worse  fate 
for  a  sinner,"  quoth  he;  "none  better  for  a  saint." 

Morris's  temper  was  not  amiable.  He  did  not 
like  the  rascal.  "  Ay,"  said  he,  "  but  many's  the 
sinner  has  wished  yon  wish,  and  footed  it  from 
the  stocks  to  the  gallows." 

Bucklaw  laughed  up  at  him.  It  was  not  a 
pretty  laugh,  and  his  eyes  were  insolent  and 
hard.  But  that  changed  almost  on  the  instant 
"  A  good  thrust,  mighty  Scot,"  he  said.  "  Now 
what  say  you  to  a  pasty,  or  a  strip  of  beef 
cut  where  the  juice  runs,  and  maybe  the  half  of 
a  broiled  fowl  ? " 
5 
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Morris,  imperturbably  deliberate,  left  the 
room  to  seek  the  kitchen.  Bucklaw  got  in- 
stantly to  his  feet.  His  eye  took  in  every 
window  and  door,  and  ran  along  the  ceiling  and 
the  wall.  There  was  a  sudden  click  in  the  wall 
before  him.  It  was  the  door  leading  to  the 
unused  hallway,  which  had  not  been  properly 
closed  and  had  sprung  open.  He  caught  up  a 
candle,  ran  over,  entered  the  hallway,  and  gave 
a  grunt  of  satisfaction.  He  hastily  and  softly 
drew  the  bolts  of  the  outer  door,  so  that  anyone 
might  come  in  from  the  garden,  then  stepped 
back  into  the  dining-room  and  closed  the  panel 
tight  behind  him,  remarking  with  delight  that 
it  had  no  spring-lock,  and  could  be  opened  from 
the  hallway.  He  came  back  quickly  to  the 
table,  put  down  the  candle,  took  his  seat, 
stroked  his  chin  with  his  hook,  and  chuckled. 
When  Morris  came  back,  he  was  holding  his 
wine  with  one  hand  while  he  hummed  a  snatch 
of  song  and  drummed  lightly  on  the  table  with 
the  hook.  Immediately  after  came  a  servant 
with  a  tray,  and  the  Scotsman  was  soon 
astonished,  not  only  at  the  buxomness  of  his 
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appetite,  but  at  the  deftness  with  which  he 
carved  and  handled  things  with  what  he  called 
his  "tiger."  And  so  he  went  on  talking  and 
eating,  and  he  sat  so  long  that  Jessica,  as  she 
passed  into  the  corridor  and  up  the  stairs, 
wearied  by  the  day,  heard  his  voice  uplifted 
in  song.  It  so  worked  upon  her  that  she  put 
her  hands  to  her  ears,  hurried  to  her  room,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  bed  in  a  distress  she 
could  set  down  lo  no  real  cause. 

Before  the  governor  and  his  guestsparted  forthe 
night,  Iberville,  as  he  made  his  adieus  to  Gering, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  The  same  place  and  time 
to-morrow  night,  and  on  the  same  conditions?" 

"I  shall  be  happy,"  said  Gering,  and  they 
bowed  with  great  formality. 

The  governor  had  chanced  to  hear  a  word  oi 
two  and,  thinking  it  was  some  game  of  which 
they  spoke,  said,  "Piquet  or  a  game  of  wits, 
gentlemen  ? " 

"Neither,  your  excellency,"  quoth  Gering — 
"  a  game  called  fox  and  goose." 

"  Good,"  said  Iberville,  under  his  breath ;  "  my 
Puritan  is  waking." 
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The  governor  was  in  ripe  humour.  "  But  it 
is  a  game  of  wits,  then,  after  all.  Upon  my 
soul,  you  two  should  fence  like  a  pair  of 
veterans." 

"  Only  for  a  pass  or  two,"  said  Iberville 
drily.    "We  cannot  keep  it  up." 

All  this  while  a  boat  was  rowing  swiftly  from 
the  shore  of  the  island  towards  a  craft  carrying 
Nell  Gwynn  beneath  the  curious,  antique  figure- 
head. There  were  two  men  in  her,  and  they 
were  talking  gloatingly  and  low. 

"See,  bully,  how  I  have  the  whole  thing  in 
my  hands.  Ha!  Received  by  the  governor 
and  his  friends!  They  are  all  mad  for  the 
doubloons,  which  are  not  for  them,  my  Radis- 
son,  but  for  you  and  me,  and  for  a  greater  than 
Colonel  Richard  Nicholls.  Ho,  ho !  I  know 
him — the  man  who  shall  lead  the  hunt  and 
find  the  gold — the  only  man  in  all  that  cursed 
Boston  whose  heart  I  would  not  eat  raw,  so  help 
me  Judas!  And  his  name — no.  That  is  to 
come.     I  will  make  him  j^reat." 

Again  he  chuckled.  "  Over  in  London  they 
shall  take  him  to  their  bosoms.    Over  in  London 
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his  blessed  majesty  shall  dub  him  knight — 
treasure-trove  is  a  fine  reason  for  the  touch  of 
a  royal  sword — and  the  king  shall  say  :  "  Rise, 
Sir  William — No,  it  is  not  time  for  the  name ; 
but  it  is  not  Richard  Nicholls,  it  is  not  Hogarth 
Leveret."  He  laughed  like  a  boy.  "  I  have 
you,  Hogarth  Leveret,  in  my  hu.nd,  and  by  God 
I  will  squeeze  you  until  there  is  a  drop  of  heart's 
blood  at  every  pore  of  your  skin !  " 

Now  and  again  Radisson  looked  sideways  at 
him,  a  sardonic  smile  at  his  lip.  At  last, 
" Bien"  he  said,  " you  are  merry.  So, — I  shall 
be  merry  too,  for  I  have  scores  to  wipe  away, 
and  they  shall  be  wiped  clean — clean." 

"You  are  with  me,  then,"  the  pirate  asked; 
"  even  as  to  the  girl  ?  " 

"  Even  as  to  the  girl,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
brutal  oath. 

"  That  is  good,  dear  lad.  Blood  of  my  soul, 
I  have  waited  twelve  years — twelve  years." 

"  You  have  not  told  me,"  rejoined  the  French- 
man ;  "  speak  now." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,  but  we  are  to  be 
partners  once  and  for  all.    See,  my  beauty.    He 
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was  a  kite-Hvered  captain.  There  was  gold  on 
board.  We  mutinied  and  put  him  and  four  others 
(their  livers  were  like  his  own)  in  a  boat  with 
provisions  plenty.  Then  we  sailed  for  Boston. 
We  never  thought  the  crew  of  skulkers  would 
reach  land,  but  by  God  they  drifted  in  again  the 
very  hour  we  found  port.  We  were  taken  and  con- 
demned. First,  I  was  nut  into  the  stocks,  hands 
and  feet,  till  I  was  fit  for  the  pillory  ;  from  the 
pillory  to  the  wooden  horse."  Here  he  laughed, 
and  the  laugh  was  soft  and  womanlike.  "  Then 
the  whipping-post,  when  I  was  made  pulp  from 
my  neck  to  my  loins.  After  that  I  was  to  hang. 
I  was  the  only  one  they  cooked  so ;  the  re.sc 
were  to  hang  raw.  I  did  not  hang ;  I  broxe 
prison  and  ran.  For  years  I  was  a  slave  among 
the  Spaniards.  Years  more — in  all,  twelve — 
and  then  I  came  back  with  the  little  chart  for 
one  thing,  this  to  do  for  another,  Wl.io  was  if 
gave  me  that  rogues'  march  from  tl:e  stocks  to 
the  gallows'  foot?  It  was  Hogr.rth  Leveret, 
who  deals  out  law  in  Ma.ssachus^its  in  the  king's 
name,  by  th^  grac^  of  God.  It  was  rny  whim 
to  capture  him  and  take  hi.n  on  a  journey — 
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such  a  journey  as  he  would  go  but  once.  Blood 
of  my  soul,  the  dear  lad  was  gone.  But  there 
was  his  child.  See  this;  when  I  stood  in  the 
pillory  a  maid  one  day  brought  the  child  to  the 
foot  of  the  platform,  lifted  it  up  in  her  arms  and 
said,  '  Your  father  put  that  villain  there.'  That 
woman  was  sister  to  one  of  the  dogs  we'd  set 
adrift.  The  child  stared  at  me  hard,  and  I 
looked  at  her,  though  my  eyes  were  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear,  so  that  she  cried  out  in  great 
fright — the  sweet  innocent !  and  then  the  wench 
took  her  away.  When  she  saw  my  face  to-night 
— to-day — it  sent  her  wild,  but  she  did  not 
remember."  He  rubbed  his  chin  in  '•cstasy 
and  drummed  his  knee.  "Ha!  I  cannot  have 
the  father — so  I'll  have  the  goodly  child,  and 
great  will  be  the  ransom.  Great  will  be  the 
ransom,  my  Frenchman !  "  And  once  more  he 
capped  Radisson  with  the  tiger. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE    KIDNAPPING 


THE  rejoicing  had  reached  its  apogee,  and 
was  on  the  wane.  The  Puritan  had 
stretched  his  austereness  to  the  point  of  levity ; 
the  Dutchman  had  comfortably  sweated  his 
obedience  and  content ;  the  Cavalier  had  paced 
it  with  a  pretty  air  of  patronage  and  an  eye  for 
matron  and  maid  ;  the  Indian,  come  from  his 
far  hunting-grounds,  bivouacked  in  the  governor's 
presence  as  the  pipe  of  peace  went  round. 

About  twilight  the  governor  and  his  party 
had  gone  home.  Deep  in  ceremonial  as  he 
had  been,  his  mind  had  run  upon  Bucklaw  and 
the  Spaniards'  country.  So.  vvhen  the  dusk 
was  growing  into  night,  the  hour  came  for  his 
visit  to  the  Nell  Gwynn.  With  his  two  soldier 
friends  and  Councillor  Drayton,  he  started  by 
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a  roundabout  for  the  point  where  he  looked  to 
find  Bucklaw.  Bucklaw  was  not  there :  he  had 
other  fish  to  fry,  and  the  shi'p''^  lights  were  gone. 
She  had  changed  her  anchorage  since  afternoon. 
"  It's  a  bold  scheme,"  Bucklaw  was  saying 
to  his  fellow-ruffian  in  the  governor's  garden, 
"and  it  may  fail,  y<;t  'twill  go  hard,  but  we'll 
save  our  skins.  No  pluck,  no  pence.  Once 
again,  here's  the  trick  of  it.  I'll  go  in  by 
the  side-door  I  unlocked  last  night,  iiide  in 
the  hallway,  then  enter  the  house  quietly 
or  boldly,  as  the  case  may  be.  Plan  one :  a 
message  from  his  excellency  to  Miss  Leveret, 
that  he  wishes  her  to  join  him  on  the  Nell 
Gwynn.  Once  outside  it's  all  right.  She  can- 
not escape  us.  We  have  our  cloaks  and  we 
have  the  Spanish  drug.  Flan  two :  make  her 
ours  in  the  house.  Out  by  this  hall-door — 
through  the  grounds — to  the  beach — the  boat 
in  waiting  —  and  so,  up  anchor  and  away! 
Both  risky,  as  you  see,  but  the  bolder  the 
game  the  sweeter  the  spoil.  You're  sure  her 
chamber  is  above  that  hallway,  and  that  there's 
a  staircase  to  it  from  the  main -hall  ? " 
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"  I  am  veiy  well  sure.  I  know  the  house 
upstairs  and  down." 

Bucklaw  looked  to  his  arms.  He  was  about 
starting  on  his  quest  when  they  heard  footsteps, 
and  two  figures  appeared.  It  was  Iberville  and 
Gering.  They  paused  a  moment  not  far  from 
where  the  rogues  w  ere  hid. 

"  I  think  you  will  agree,"  said  Iberville,  "  that 
we  must  fight." 

"  I  have  no  other  mind." 

"You  will  also  be  glad  if  we  are  not  come 
upon,  as  last  night;  though,  confess,  the  lady 
gave  you  a  lease  of  life  ?  " 

"  If  she  comes  to-night,  I  hope  it  will  be 
when  I  have  done  with  you,"  answered  Gering. 

Iberville  laughed  a  little,  and  the  laugh  had 
fire  in  it — hatred,  and  the  joy  of  battle.  "  Shall 
it  be  here  or  yonder  in  the  pines,  where  we 
were  in  train  last  night?" 

"  Yonder." 

"  So."  Then  Iber  -ilk  hur  ned  ironically  a 
song — 

"  Oh,  bury  me  where  I  have  fought  and  fallen, 
Your  scarf  across  my  -^'oulder,  lady  mine." 
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They  passed  on.  "The  game  is  in  our 
hands,"  said  Bucklaw.  "  I  understand  this 
thing.  That's  a  pair  of  gallant  young  sprigs, 
but  the  choice  is  your  Frenchman,  Radisson." 

"  I'll  pink  his  breast-bone  full  of  holes  if  the 
other  doesn't — curse  him." 

A  sweet  laugh  trickled  from  Bucklaw's  lips 
like  oil.  "That's  neither  here  nor  there.  I'd 
like  to  have  him  down  Acapulco  way,  dear  lad. 
.  .  ,  And  now,  here's  my  plan  all  changed. 
Ha  !  I'll  have  my  young  lady  out  to  stop  the 
duel,  and,  God's  love,  she'll  come  alone.  Once 
here  she's  ours,  and  they  may  cut  each  other's 
throats  as  they  will,  sweetheart  I " 

He  crossed  the  yard,  tried  the  door, — un- 
locked, as  he  had  left  it, — pushed  it  open,  and 
went  in,  groping  his  way  to  the  door  of  the 
dining-room.  He  listened,  and  there  was  no 
sound.  Then  he  heard  someone  go  in.  He 
listened  again.  Whoever  it  was  had  sat  down. 
Very  carefully  he  felt  for  the  spring  and  opened 
the  door. 

Jessica  was  seated  at  the  table  with  paper 
and  an  ink-horn  before  her.     She  was  writing 
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Presenlly  she  stopped — the  pen  was  bad.  She 
got  up  and  went  away  to  her  room.  Instantly 
Bucklaw  laid  his  plan.  He  entered  as  she 
disappeared,  went  to  the  table  and  looked  at 
the  paper  on  which  she  had  been  writing.  It 
bore  but  the  words,  "  Dear  Friend."  He  caught 
up  the  quill  and  wrote  hurriedly  beneath  them, 
this— 

"  If  you'd  see  two  gentlemen  fighting,  go  now 
where  you  stopped  them  last  night.  T/ie  wrong 
one  may  be  killed  unless." 

With  a  quick  flash  of  malice  he  signed,  in 
half  a  dozen  lightning-like  strokes,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  hook.  Then  he  turned,  hurried 
into  the  little  hall,  and  so  outside,  and  posted 
himself  beside  a  lilac  bush,  drawing  down  a 
bunch  of  the  flowers  to  drink  in  their  per- 
fume. Jessica,  returning,  went  straight  to  the 
table.  Before  she  sat  down  she  looked  up  to 
the  mantel,  but  the  swords  were  there.  She 
sighed,  and  a  tear  glistened  on  her  eyelashes. 
She  brushed  it  away  with  her  dainty  finger-tips 
and,  as  she   sat    down,  saw   the   paper.     She 
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turned  pale,  caught  it  up,  read  it  with  a  little 
cry,  and  let  it  drop  with  a  shudder  of  fear 
and  dismay.  She  looked  round  the  room. 
Everything  was  as  she  had  left  it.  She  was 
dazed.  She  stared  at  the  paper  again,  then  ran 
and  opened  the  panel  through  which  Bucklaw 
had  passed,  and  found  the  outer  door  ajar. 
With  a  soft,  gasping  moan  she  passed  into  the 
garden,  went  swiftly  by  the  lilac  bush  and  on 
towards  the  trees.  BucklaW  let  her  do  so;  it  was 
his  design  that  she  should  be  some  way  from 
the  house.  But,  hidden  by  the  bushes,  he  was 
running  almost  parallel  with  her.  On  the 
other  side  of  her  was  Radisson,  also  running. 
She  presently  heard  them  and  swerved,  poor 
child,  into  the  gin  of  the  fowler!  But  as  the 
cloak  was  thrown  over  her  head  she  gave  a  cry. 

The  firs,  where  Iberville  and  Gering  had  just 
plucked  out  their  swords,  were  not  far,  and  both 
men  heard.  Gering,  who  best  knew  the  voice, 
said  hurriedly,  "  It  is  Jessica !  " 

Without  a  word  Iberville  leaped  to  the  open, 
and  came  into  it  ahead  of  Gering.  They  saw 
the  kidnappers  and  ran.     Iberville  was  the  first 
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to  find  what  Bucklaw  was  carrying.  "Mother 
of  God !"  he  called,  "they're  taking  her  off!" 

"  Help  !  help  I "  cried  Gering,  and  they  pushed 
on.  The  two  ruffians  were  running  hard,  but  it 
had  been  an  unequal  race  at  the  best,  and 
Jessica  lay  unconscious  in  Bucklaw's  arms,  a 
dead  weight.  Presently  they  plunged  into 
the  bushes  and  disappeared.  Iberville  and 
Gering  passed  through  the  bushes  also,  but 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  the  quarry.  Gering 
was  wild  with  excitement  and  lost  his  presence 
of  mind.  Meanwhile  Iberville  went  beating  for 
a  clue.  He  guessed  that  he  was  dealing  with 
good  woodsmen,  and  that  the  kidnappers  knew 
some  secret  way  out  of  the  garden.  It  was  so. 
The  Dutch  governor  had  begun  to  build  an  old- 
fashioned  wall  with  a  narrow  gateway,  so  fitted 
as  to  seem  part  of  it.  Through  this  the  two 
had  vanished. 

Iberville  was  almost  in  despair.  "  Go  back," 
he  suddenly  said  to  Gering,  "and  rouse  the 
house  and  the  town,  I  will  get  on  the  trail 
again  if  I  can." 

Gering  started  away.     In  this  strange  excite- 
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ment  their  own  foolish  quarrel  was  forgotten, 
and  the  stranger  took  on  himself  to  command ; 
he  was,  at  least,  not  inexperienced  in  adventure 
and  the  wiles  of  desperate  men.  All  at  once  he 
came  upon  the  wall.  He  ran  along  it,  and 
presently  his  fingers  felt  the  passage.  An 
instant  and  he  was  outside  and  making  for  the 
shore,  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  the  ruffians 
would  take  to  the  water.  He  thought  of  Buck- 
law,  and  by  some  impossible  instinct  divined 
the  presence  of  his  hand.  Suddenly  he  saw 
something  flash  on  the  ground.  He  stooped 
and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  shoe  with  a  silver 
buckle.  He  thrilled  to  the  finger-tips  as  he 
thrust  it  in  his  bosom  and  pushed  on.  He  was 
on  the  trail  now.  In  a  few  moments  he  came 
to  the  waterside.  He  looked  to  where  he  had 
seen  the  Nell  Gwynn  in  the  morning,  and  there 
was  never  a  light  in  view.  Then  a  twig  snapped, 
and  Bucklaw,  the  girl  in  his  arms,  came  bundling 
out  of  the  trees  upon  the  bank.  He  had  sent 
Radisson  on  ahead  to  warn  his  boat's  crew. 

He  saw  Iberville  as  soon  as  Iberville  saw 
him.     He  knew  that  the  town  would  be  roused 
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by  this  time  and  the  governor  on  fire  for  revenge. 
But  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  fight.  He  did 
not  fear  the  result.  Time  was  life  to  him,  and 
he  swung  the  girl  half  behind  him  with  his  hook- 
hand  as  Iberville  came  on,  and,  whipping  out 
his  hanger,  caught  the  Frenchman's  thrust. 
Instantly  he  saw  that  his  opposite  was  a  swords- 
man, so  he  let  the  girl  slip  to  the  ground,  and 
suddenly  closing  with  Iberville,  lunged  desper- 
ately and  expertly  at  him,  straight  for  a  mortal 
part.  But  the  Frenchman  was  too  agile  and 
adroit  for  him :  he  took  the  thrust  in  the  flesh 
of  his  ribs  and  riposted  like  lightning.  The 
pirate  staggered  back,  but  pulled  himself  to- 
gether instantly,  lunged,  and  took  his  man  in 
the  flesh  of  his  upper  sword  arm.  Iberville  was 
bleeding  from  the  wound  in  his  side  and  slightly 
stiff"  from  the  slash  of  the  night  before,  but 
every  fibre  of  his  hurt  body  was  on  the  defensive. 
Bucklaw  knew  it,  and  seemed  to  debate  if  the 
game  were  worth  the  candle.  The  town  was 
afoot,  and  he  had  earned  a  halter  for  hi ;  pains. 
He  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  ( ould  I  ill 
this  champion  and  carry  off  the  girl.     Moreover, 
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he  did  not  want  Iberville's  life,  for  such  devils 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  he  had  fancied 
the  chivalrous  youngster  from  the  first.  But  he 
doubted  only  for  an  instant.  What  was  such 
a  lad's  life  compared  with  his  revenge?  It  was 
madness,  as  he  knew,  for  a  shot  would  guide 
the  pursuit :  none  the  less  did  he  draw  a  pistol 
from  his  belt  and  fire.  The  bullet  grazed  the 
lad's  temple,  carrying  away  a  bit  of  his  hair. 
Iberville  staggered  forward,  so  weak  was  he 
from  loss  of  blood,  and,  with  a  deep  instinct  of 
protection  and  pieservation,  fell  at  Jessica's  feet. 
There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  and  crackling  of 
brush.  Bucklaw  stooped  to  pick  up  his  prey, 
but  a  man  burst  on  him  from  the  trees.  He 
saw  that  the  game  was  up  and  he  half  raised  his 
knife,  but  that  was  only  the  mad  rage  of  the 
instant.  His  revenge  did  not  comprise  so 
unheard-of  a  crime.  He  thought  he  had  killed 
Iberville:  that  was  enough.  He  sprang  away 
towards  the  spot  where  his  comrades  awaited 
him.  Escape  was  his  sole  ambition  now.  The 
new-comer  ran  forward,  and  saw  the  boy  and 
girl  lying  as  they  were  dead.     A  swift  glance 
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at  Iberville,  and  he  slung  his  musket  shoulder- 
wards  and  fired  at  the  retreating  figure.  It  was 
a  chance  shot,  for  the  light  was  bad  and  Buck- 
law  was  already  indistinct. 

Now  the  man  dropped  on  his  knee  and  felt 
Iberville's  heart.  "Alive!"  he  said.  "Alive, 
thank  the  mother  of  God  I  Mon  Wave  !  It  is 
ever  the  same — the  great  father,  the  great  son  I " 

As  he  withdrew  his  hand  it  brushed  against 
the  slipper.  He  took  it  out,  glanced  at  it,  and 
turned  to  the  cloaked  figure.  He  undid  the 
cloak  and  saw  Jessica's  pale  face.  He  shook 
his  head.  "  Always  the  same,"  he  said,  "  always 
the  same  :  for  a  king,  for  a  friend,  for  a  woman  I 
That  is  the  Le  Moyne." 

But  he  was  busy  as  he  spoke.  With  the 
native  chivalry  of  the  woodsman,  he  cared  first  for 
the  girl.  Between  her  lips  he  thrust  his  drinking- 
horn  and  held  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 

"  My  little  ma'm'selle — ma'm'selle  I  "  he  said. 
"  Wake  up.  It  is  nothing — you  are  safe.  Ah, 
the  sweet  lady !  Come,  let  me  see  the  colour  of 
your  eyes.    Wake  up — it  is  nothing." 

Presently  the   girl   did   open  her  eyes.      He 
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put  the  drinking-horn  again  to  her  h'ps.  She 
shuddered  and  took  a  sip,  and  then  invigor- 
ated, suddenly  drew  away  from  him.  "  There, 
there,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  all  right.  Now  for  my 
poor  Iberville."  He  took  Iberville's  head  to  his 
knee  and  thrust  the  drinking-horn  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  had  done  with  Jessica,  calling  him 
in  much  the  same  fashion.  Iberville  came  to 
with  a  start.  For  a  moment  he  stared  blindly 
at  his  rescuer,  then  a  glad  intelligence  flashed 
into  his  eyes. 

"  Perrot !  dear  Nick  Perrot ! "  he  cried.  "  Oh, 
good — good,"  he  added  softly.  Then  with  sudden 
anxiety — "  Where  is  she  ?    Where  is  she  ? " 

"I  am  safe,  monsieur,"  Jessica  said  gently; 
"  but  you — you  are  wounded."  She  came  over 
and  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  him. 

"  A  little,"  he  said  ;  "  only  a  little.  You  cared 
for  her  first  ?  "  he  asked  of  Perrot. 

Perrot  chuckled.  "These  Le  Moynes!"  he 
said  ujjder  his  breath.  Then  aloud,  "The  lady 
first,  monsieur." 

"So,"  answered  Iberville.  "And  Bucklaw, 
the  devil,  Bucklaw  ? " 
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"If  you  mean  the  rogue  who  gave  you  these," 
said  Perrot,  touching  the  wounds,  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  bind,  "  I  think  he  got  away 
— the  light  was  bad." 

Jessica  would  have  torn  her  frock  for  a 
bandage,  but  Perrot  said  in  his  broken  English, 
"  "So,  pardon.    Not  so.    The  cloak  /d-bas  will  do." 

She  ran  and  brought  it  to  him.  As  she  did 
so  Perrot  glanced  down  at  her  feet,  and  then, 
with  a  touch  of  humour,  said,  "Pardon,  but 
you  have  lost  your  slipper,  ma'm'selle  ? " 

He  foresaw  the  little  comedy,  which  he  could 
enjoy  even  in  such  painful  circumstances. 

"  It  must  have  dropped  off,"  said  Jessica, 
blushing.    "But  it  does  not  matter." 

Iberville  blushed  too,  but  a  smile  also  flitted 
across  his  lips.  "  If  you  will  but  put  your 
hand  into  my  waistcoat  here,"  he  said  to  her, 
"you  will  find  it."  Timidly  she  did  as  she 
was  bid,  drew  forth  the  slipper,  and  put  it  on. 

"  You  see,"  said  Iberville,  still  faint  from  loss 
of  blood,  "  a  Frenchman  can  fight  and  hunt  too 
— hunt  the  slipper." 

Suddenly  a  look  of  pain  crossed  her  face. 
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"Mr.  Gering,  you — you  did  not  kill  him?" 
she  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  mademoiselle,"  said  Iberville ;  "  you 
stopped  the  game  again." 

Presently  he  told  her  what  had  happened, 
and  how  Gering  was  rousing  the  town.  Then 
he  insisted  upon  getting  on  his  feet,  that  they 
might  make  their  way  to  the  governor's  house. 
Staunchly  he  struggled  on,  his  weight  upon 
Perrot,  till  presently  he  leaned  a  hand  also  on 
Jessica's  shoulder — she  had  insisted.  On  the 
way,  Perrot  told  how  it  was  he  chanced  to  be 
there.  A  band  of  coureurs  du  bois,  bound  for 
Quebec,  had  come  upon  old  Le  Moyne  and  him- 
self in  the  woods.  Le  Moyne  had  gone  on  with 
these  men,  while  Perrot  pushed  on  to  New  York, 
arriving  at  the  very  moment  of  the  kidnapping. 
He  heard  the  cry  and  made  towards  it.  He 
had  met  Gering,  and  the  rest  they  knew. 

Certain  things  did  not  happen.  The  governor 
of  New  York  did  not  at  once  engage  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Spaniards'  country.  A  brave 
pursuit  was  made,  but  Bucklaw  went  uncaptured. 
Iberville  and  Gering  did    not  make    a    third 
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attempt  to  fight ;  Perrot  prevented  that.  Iber- 
ville left,  however,  with  a  knowledge  of  three 
things :  that  he  was  the  first  Frenchman  from 
Quebec  who  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be, 
popular  in  New  York  ;  that  Jessica  Leveret  had 
shown  a  tender  gratitude  towards  him — naive, 
candid — which  set  him  dreaming  gaily  of  the 
future  ;  that  Gering  and  he,  in  spite  of  outward 
courtesy,  were  still  enemies;  for  Gering  could  not 
forget  that,  in  the  rescue  of  Jessica,  Iberville  had 
done  the  work  while  he  merely  played  the  crier. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  monsieur,"  said  Iber- 
ville at  last ;  "  at  least,  I  hope  so." 

"  I  shall  be  glad,"  answered  Gering  mechani- 
cally. 

"  But  'tis  like  I  sLall  come  to  you  before  you 
come  to  me,"  added  Iberville,  with  meaning. 
Jessica  Leveret  was  standing  not  far  away,  and 
Gering  did  not  instantly  reply.  In  the  pause, 
Iberville  said,  "Au  revoir  !  A  la  bonne  heure  t" 
and  walked  away.  Presently  he  turned  with  a 
little,  ironical  laugh  and  waved  his  hand  at 
Gering ;  and  laugh  and  gesture  rankled  in 
Gering  for  many  a  day. 
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FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL 


MONTREAL  and  Quebec,  dear  to  the 
fortunes  of  such  men  as  Iberville, 
were  as  cheerful  in  the  still  iron  winter  as  any 
city  under  any  more  cordial  sky  then  or  now : 
men  loved,  hated,  made  and  broke  bargains, 
lied  to  women,  kept  a  foolish  honour  with  each 
other,  and  did  deeds  of  valour  for  a  song,  as 
ever  they  did  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Through  the  stern  soul  of  Nature  ran  the  tem- 
perament of  men  who  had  hearts  of  summer; 
and  if,  on  a  certain  notable  day  in  Iberville's  life, 
one  could  have  looked  through  the  window  of  a 
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low  stone  house  in  Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal, 
one  could  have  seen  a  priest  joyously  playing  a 
violin;  though  even  in  Europe,  Maggini  and 
Stradivarius  were  but  little  known,  and  the 
instrument  itself  was  often  called  an  invention 
of  the  devil. 

The  room  was  not  ornamented,  save  by  a 
crucifix,  a  pleasant  pencil -drawing  of  Bishop 
Laval,  a  gun,  a  pair  of  snow-shoes,  a  sword, 
and  a  little  shrine  in  one  corner,  wherein  were 
relics  of  a  saint.  Of  necessaries  even  there 
were  few.  They  were  unremarkable,  save  in  the 
case  of  two  tall  silver  candlesticks,  which,  with 
their  candles  at  an  angle  from  the  musician, 
gave  his  face  strange  lights  and  shadows. 

The  priest  was  powerfully  made  ;  so  powerful 
indeed,  so  tall  was  he,  that  when,  in  one  of  the 
changes  of  the  music,  a  kind  of  exaltation  filled 
him,  and  he  came  to  his  feet,  his  head  almost 
touched  the  ceiling.  His  shoulders  were  broad 
and  strong,  and  though  his  limbs  were  hid  by 
his  cassock,  his  arms  showed  almost  huge,  and 
the  violin  lay  tucked  under  his  chin  like  a  mere 
toy.    In  the  eye  was  a  penetrating  but  abstracted 
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look,  and  the  countenance  had  the  gravity  of  a 
priest  lighted  by  a  cheerful  soul  within.  It 
had  been  said  of  DoUier  de  Casson  that  once, 
attacked  by  two  renegade  Frenchmen,  he  had 
broken  the  leg  of  one  and  the  back  of  the  other, 
and  had  then  picked  them  up  and  carried  them 
for  miles  to  shelter  and  nursing.  And  it  was 
also  declared  by  the  romantic  that  the  man  with 
the  broken  back  recovered,  while  he  with  the 
shattered  leg,  recovering  also,  found  that  his 
foot,  pointing  backward,  "  made  a  fool  of  his 
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nose. 

The  Abb^  de  Casson's  life  had  one  affection, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  others,  now  almost 
lost  in  the  distance  of  youth,  absence,  and  in- 
difference. For  France  lay  far  from  Montreal, 
and  the  priest-musician  was  infinitely  farther 
off:  the  miles  which  the  Church  measures  be- 
tween the  priest  and  his  lay  boyhood  are  not 
easily  reckoned.  But  such  as  Dollier  de  Casson 
must  have  a  field  for  affection  to  enrich.  You 
cannot  drive  the  sap  of  the  tree  in  upon  itseif. 
It  must  come  out  or  the  tree  must  die — burst 
with  the  very  misery  of  its  richness. 
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This  night  he  was  crowding  into  the  music 
four  years  of  events :  of  memory,  hope,  pride, 
patience,  and  affection.  He  was  waiting  for 
someone  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  these  four 
years.  Time  passed.  More  and  more  did  the 
broad  sonorous  notes  fill  the  room.  At  length 
they  ceased,  and  with  a  sigh  he  pressed  the 
violin  once,  twice,  thrice  to  his  lips. 

"  My  good  Stradivarius,"  he  said, "  my  fearless 
onel" 

Once  again  he  kissed  it,  and  then,  drawing  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  he  slowly  wrapped  the 
violin  in  a  velvet  cloth,  put  it  away  in  an  iron 
box,  and  locked  it  up.  But  presently  he  changed 
his  mind,  took  it  out  again,  and  put  it  on  the 
table,  shaking  his  head  musingly. 

"  He  will  wish  to  see  it,  maybe  to  hear  it,"  he 
said  half  aloud. 

Then  he  turned  and  went  into  another  room. 
Here  there  was  a  prie-dieu  in  a  corner,  and 
above  it  a  crucifix.  He  knelt  and  was  soon 
absorbed. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  At  last  there 
was  a  crunching  of  moccasined  feet  upon  the 
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crisp  snow,  then  a  slight  tap  at  the  outer  door, 
and  immediately  it  was  opened.  A  stalwart 
young  man  stepped  inside.  He  looked  round, 
pleased,  astonished,  and  glanced  at  the  violin, 
then  meaningly  towards  the  nearly  closed  door 
of  the  other  room.  After  which  he  pulled  off  his 
gloves,  threw  his  cap  down,  and  with  a  signifi- 
cant toss  of  the  head,  picked  up  the  violin. 

He  was  a  strong,  handsome  man  of  about 
twenty-two,  with  a  face  at  once  open  and  in- 
scrutable: the  mouth  with  a  trick  of  smiling, 
the  eyes  fearless,  convincing,  but  having  at  the 
same  time  a  look  behind  this — an  alert,  profound 
speculation,  which  gave  his  face  singular  force. 
He  was  not  so  tall  as  the  priest  in  the  next  room, 
but  still  he  was  very  tall,  and  every  movement 
had  a  lithe  supple  strength.  His  body  was  so 
firm  that,  as  he  bent  or  turned,  it  seemed  as  of 
soft  flexible  metaL 

Despite  his  fine  manliness,  he  looked  very 
boylike  as  he  picked  up  the  violin,  and  with  a 
silent  eager  laugh  put  it  under  his  chin,  nodding 
gaily,  as  he  did  so,  towards  the  other  room. 
He  bent  his  cheek  to  the  instrument — almost 
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as  brown  as  the  wood  itself — and  made  a 
pass  or  two  in  the  air  with  the  bow,  as  if  to 
recall  a  former  touch  and  tune.  A  satisfied  look 
shot  up  in  his  face,  and  then  with  an  almost 
impossible  softness  he  drew  the  bow  across  the 
strings,  getting  a  distant  delicate  note,  which 
seemed  to  float  and  tenderly  multiply  upon 
itself — a  variation,  indeed,  of  the  tune  which  r*e 
Casson  had  played.  A  rapt  look  came  into  his 
eyes.  And  all  that  look  behind  the  general  look 
of  his  face — the  look  which  has  to  do  with  a 
man's  past  or  future — deepened  and  spread,  till 
you  saw,  for  once  in  a  way,  a  strong  soldier 
turned  artist,  yet  only  what  was  masculine  and 
strong.  The  music  deepened  also,  and,  as  the 
priest  opened  the  door,  swept  against  him  like 
a  wind  so  warm  that  a  moisture  came  to  his  eyes. 

"  Iberville  I "  he  said,  in  a  glad  voice. 
"Pierre!" 

The  violin  was  down  on  the  instant.  "My 
dear  abb^  I "  he  cried.  And  then  the  two  em- 
braced. 

"How  do  you  like  my  entrance?"  said  the 
young  man.    "  But  I  had  to  provide  my  own 
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music!"  He  laughed,  and  ran  his  hands  affec- 
tionately down  the  arms  of  the  priest 

"  I  had  been  playing  ihc  same  old  chan- 
sonette  " — 

"  With  your  original  variations  ? " 

"With  my  poor  variations,  juct  before  you 
came  in  ;  and  that  done  " — 

"  Yes,  yes,  abb^,  I  know  the  rest :  prayers  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  sailor,  who  for  four  years 
or  nearly  has  been  learning  war  in  King  Louis' 
ships,  and  forgetting  the  good  old  way  of  fight- 
ing by  land,  at  which  he  once  served  his  prentice 
time — with  your  blessing,  my  old  tutor,  my  good 
fighting  abb^  I  Do  you  remember  when  we 
stopped  those  Dutchmen  on  the  Richelieu,  and 
you  " — 

The  priest  interrupted  with  a  laugh,  "  But, 
my  dear  Iberville  " — 

"It  was  'Pierre'  a  minute  gone;  'twill  be 
'  Monsieur  Pierre  le  Moyne  of  Iberville '  next," 
the  other  said  in  mock  reproach,  as  he  went  to 
the  fire. 

"  No,  no ;  I  merely  " — 

"I  understand.     Pardon  the  wild  youth  who 
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plagues  his  old  friend  and  teacher,  as  he  did 
long  ago — so  much  has  happened  since." 

His  face  became  grave  and  a  look  of  trouble 
came.  Presently  the  priest  said,  "  I  never  had 
a  pupil  whose  teasing  was  so  pleasant,  poor 
humourist  that  I  am.  But  now,  Pierre,  tell 
me  all,  while  I  lay  out  what  the  pantry 
holds." 

The  gay  look  came  back  into  Iberville's  face. 
"  Ahem,"  he  said, — "  which  is  the  way  to  begin 
a  wonderful  story :  Once  upon  a  time  a  young 
man,  longing  to  fight  for  his  king  by  land 
alone,  and  with  special  fighting  of  his  own  to 
do  hard  by" — (here  De  Casson  looked  at  htm 
keenly  and  a  singular  light  came  into  his 
eyes) — "was  wheedled  away  upon  the  king's 
ships  to  France,  and  so — 

'Left  the  song  of  the  spinning-wheel, 
The  hawk  and  the  lady  fair, 
And  sailed  away' — 


But  the  song  is  old  and  so  is  the  story,  abbd ; 
so  here's  the  brief  note  cf  it.  After  years  of 
play  and  work, — play  in  France  and  stout  work 
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in  the  Spaniards'  country,  —  he  was  shipped 
away  to — 

'Those  battled  heights,  Quebec  heights,  onr  own  heights. 
The  citadel  our  golden  lily  bears, 
And  Frontenac ' — 

But  I  babble  again.  And  at  Quebec  he  finds 
the  old  song  changed.  The  heights  and  the 
lilies  are  there,  but  Frontenac,  the  great,  brave 
Frontenac,  is  gone  :  confusion  lives  where  only 
conquest  and  honest  quarrelling  were  " — 

"Frontenac  will  return  —  there  is  no  other 
way !  "  interposed  de  Casson. 

"Perhaps.  And  the  young  man  looked 
round  and  lo !  old  faces  and  places  had  changed. 
Children  had  grown  into  women,  with  children 
at  their  breasts ;  young  wives  had  become 
matronly;  and  the  middle-aged  were  slaving 
servants  and  apothecaries  to  make  them  young 
again.  AnJ  the  young  man  turned  from  the 
world  he  used  to  know,  and  said  :  '  There  are 
but  three  things  in  the  world  worth  doing — 
loving,  roaming,  and  fighting.'  Therefore,  after 
one  day,  he  turned  from  the  poor  little  Court- 
game  at  Quebec,  travelled  to  Montreal,  spent  a 
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few  hours  with  his  father  and  his  brothers,  Bien- 
ville, Longueil,  Maricourt,  and  Sainte-Hdl^ne, 
and  then,  having  sent  word  to  his  dearest 
friend,  came  to  see  him,  and  found  him" — his 
voice  got  softer — "  the  same  as  of  old :  ready 
with  music  and  wine  and  aves  for  the  prodigal." 

He  paused.  The  priest  had  placed  meat  and 
wine  on  the  table,  and  now  he  came  and  put  his 
hand  on  Iberville's  shoulder.  "  Pierre,"  he  said, 
•*  I  welcome  you  as  one  brother  might  another, 
the  elder  foolishly  fond."  Then  he  added, "  I 
was  glad  you  remembered  our  music." 

"  My  dear  De  Casson,  as  if  I  could  forget ! 
I  have  yet  the  Maggini  you  gave  me.  It  was  of 
the  things  for  remembering.  If  we  can't  be 
loyal  to  our  first  loves,  why  to  anything  ?  " 

"  Even  so,  Pierre  ;  but  few  at  your  age  arrive 
at  that.  Most  people  learn  it  when  they  have 
bartered  away  every  dream.  It  is  enough  to 
have  a  few  honest  emotions — very  few — and 
stand  by  them  till  all  be  done." 

"  Even  hating  ?  "     Iberville's  eyes  were  eager. 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  noble  hate." 

"  How  every  inch  of  you  is  man  I "  answered 
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the  other,  clasping  the  priest's  arms.  Then  he 
added,  "  Abb^,  you  know  what  I  long  to  hear. 
You  have  been  to  New  York  twice ;  you  were 
there  within  these  three  months  " — 

"  And  was  asked  to  leave  within  these  three 
months — banished,  as  it  were." 

"  I  know.  You  said  in  your  letter  that  you 
had  news.     You  were  kind  to  go  " — 

"  Perrot  went  too." 

"  My  faithful  Perrot  I  I  was  about  to  abl'"  of 
him.  I  had  a  birch-bark  letter  from  him,  and 
he  said  he  would  come —    Ah,  here  he  is  ! " 

He  listened.  There  was  a  man's  voice  singing 
near  by.     They  could  even  hear  the  words — 

"  •  O  the  young  seigneur  I     O  the  young  seigneur  I 
A  hundred  bucks  in  a  day  he  slew ; 
And  the  lady  gave  him  a  ribbon  to  wear, 
And  a  shred  of  gold  from  her  golden  hair — 
O  the  way  of  a  maid  was  the  way  he  knew ; 
O  the  young  seigneur  ?    O  the  young  seigneur  1 ' " 

"  Shall  we  speak  freely  before  him  ?  "  said  the 
priest. 

"  As  freely  as  you  will.  Perrot  is  true.  He 
was  with  me  too  at  the  beginning." 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  knock,  and  in 
7 
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an  instant  the  coureur  du  bois  had  caught  the 
hands  of  the  young  man,  and  was  laughing  up 
in  his  face. 

"  By  the  good  Sainte  Anne,  but  you  make 
Nick  Perrot  a  dwarf,  dear  monsieur ! " 

"  Well,  well,  little  man,  I'll  wager  neither  the 
great  abbd  here  nor  myself  could  bring  you 
lower  than  you  stand,  for  all  that  Comrade,  'tis 
kind  of  you  to  come  so  prompt." 

"  What  is  there  so  good  as  the  face  of  an  old 
friend ! "  said  Perrot,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  You 
will  drink  with  a  new,  and  eat  with  a  coming 
friend,  and  quarrel  with  either;  but  'tis  only 
the  old  friend  that  knows  the  old  trail,  and  there's 
nothing  to  a  man  like  the  way  he  has  come  in 
the  world." 

"The  trail  of  the  good  comrade,"  said  the 
priest  softly. 

"  Ah  ! "  responded  Perrot,  "  I  remember,  abb^, 
when  we  were  at  the  Portncuf  you  made  son 
verses  of  that — eh  I  eh !  but  they  were  good  1 " 

"  No  fitter  time,"  said  Iberville ;  "  come,  abb^, 
the  verses ! " 

"  No,  no  ;  another  day,"  answered  the  priest, 
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It  was  an  interesting  scene.  Perrot,  short, 
broad,  swarthy,  dressed  in  rude  buckskin  gaudily 
ornamented,  bandoleer  and  belt  garnished  with 
silver, — a  recent  gift  of  some  grateful  merchant, 
— standing  between  the  powerful  black-robed 
priest  and  this  gallant  sailor-soldier,  richly 
dressed  in  fine  skins  and  furs,  with  long  waving 
hair,  more  like  a  Viking  than  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  carrying  a  courtly  and  yet  sportive  look,  as 
though  he  could  laugh  at  the  miseries  of  the 
sinful  world.  Three  strange  comrades  were 
these,  who  knew  each  other  so  ^  •  as  one  man 
can  know  another,  yet  each  knowing  from  a 
different  standpoint.  Perrot  knew  certain  traits 
of  Iberville  of  which  De  Casson  was  ignorant, 
and  the  abbd  knew  many  depths  which  Perrot 
never  even  vaguely  plumbed.  And  yet  all  could 
meet  and  be  free  in  speech,  as  though  each 
read  the  other  thoroughly. 

"  Let  us  begin,"  said  Iberville.  "  I  want  news 
of  New  York." 

"  Let  us  eat  as  we  talk,"  urged  the  abbd 

They  all  sat  and  were  soon  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  great  relish, 
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Presently  the  abb6  began — 

"  Of  my  first  journey  you  know  by  the  letter 
I  sent  you:  how  I  found  that  Mademoiselle 
Leveret  was  gone  to  England  with  her  father. 
That  was  a  year  after  you  left,  now  about  three 
years  gone.  Monsieur  Gering  entered  the  navy 
of  the  English  king,  and  went  to  England  also." 

Iberville  nodded.  "  Yes,  yes,  in  the  English 
navy ;  I  know  very  well  of  that." 

The  abb^  looked  up  surprised.  "From  my 
letter?" 

"  I  saw  him  once  in  the  Spaniards'  country," 
said  Iberville,  "when  we  swore  to  love  each 
other  less  and  less." 

"  What  was  the  trouble  ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

•*  Pirates'  booty,  which  he  with  a  large  force, 
seized  as  a  few  of  my  men  were  carrying  it  to 
the  coast.  With  his  own  hand  he  cut  down  my 
servant,  who  had  been  with  me  since  from  the 
first.  Afterwards  in  a  parley  I  saw  him,  and  we 
exchanged — compliments.  The  sordid  gentle- 
man thought  I  was  fretting  about  the  booty. 
Good  God,  what  are  some  thousand  pistoles  to 
the  blood  of  one  honest  friend ! " 
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"  And  in  your  mind  another  leaven  worked," 
ventured  the  priest. 

"  Another  leaven,  as  you  say,"  responded  Iber- 
ville.    "  So,  for  your  story,  ahh6." 

"  Of  the  first  journey  there  is  nothing  more  to 
tell,  save  that  the  English  governor  said  you 
were  as  brave  a  gentleman  as  ever  played  am- 
bassador,— which  was,  you  remember,  much  in 
Count  Frontenac's  vein." 

Iberville  nodded  and  smiled.  "  Frontenac 
railed  at  my  impertinence  also." 

"  But  gave  you  a  sword  when  you  told  him 
the  news  of  Radisson,"  interjected  Perrot  "  And 
by  and  by  I've  things  to  say  of  him." 

The  abb^  continued  —  "  For  my  second  visit, 
but  a  few  months  ago.  We  priests  have  gone 
much  among  the  Iroquois,  even  in  the  English 
country,  and,  as  I  promised  you,  I  went  tc 
New  York.  There  I  was  summoned  to  the 
governor.  He  commanded  me  to  go  back  to 
Quebec.  I  was  about  to  ask  him  of  Made- 
moiselle when  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 
The  governor  looked  at  me  a  little  sharply. 
•You    are,'    said    he,   'a    friend    of    Monsieur 
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Iberville.  You  shall  know  one  who  keeps  him 
in  remembrance.'  Then  he  let  the  lady  enter. 
She  had  heard  that  I  was  there,  having  seen 
Perrot  first" 

Here  Perrot,  with  a  chuckle,  broke  in :  "I 
chanced  that  way,  and  I  had  a  wish  to  see 
what  was  for  seeing ;  for  here  was  our  good 
abbd  alone  among  the  wolves,  and  there  were 
Radisson  and  the  immortal  Bucklaw,  of  whom 
there  was  news." 

De  Casson  still  continued:  "When  I  was 
presented  she  took  my  hand  and  said, '  Monsieur 
I'Abb^,  I  am  glad  to  meet  a  friend — an  old 
friend — of  Monsieur  Iberville.  I  hear  that  he 
has  been  in  France  and  elsewhere.' " 

Here  the  abb6  paused,  smiling  as  if  in 
retrospect,  and  kept  looking  into  the  fire  and 
turning  about  in  his  hand  his  cassock-cord. 

Iberville  had  sat  very  still,  his  face  ruled  to 
quietness ;  only  his  eyes  showing  the  great 
interest  he  felt.  He  waited,  and  presently  said : 
'Yes,  and  then?" 

The  abb^  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  fire 
and  turned  them  upon  Iberville. 
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"  And  then,"  he  said,  "  the  governor  left  the 
room.  When  he  had  gone  she  came  to  me, 
and,  laying  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  said, 
'  Monsieur,  I  know  you  are  to  be  trusted.  You 
are  the  friend  of  a  brave  man.' " 

The  abb6  paused,  and  smiled  over  at  Iber- 
ville. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "her  trust  was  in  your 
friend,  not  in  my  office.  Well,  presently  she 
added:  'I  know  that  Monsieur  Iberville  and 
Mr.  Gering,  for  a  foolish  quarrel  of  years  ago, 
still  are  cherished  foes.  I  wish  your  help  to 
make  them  both  happier ;  for  no  man  can  be 
happy  and  hate.*  And  I  gave  my  word  to 
do  so."  . 

Here  Perrot  chuckled  to  himself  and  inter- 
jected softly,  "  Mon  Dieu !  she  could  make  a 
man  say  anything  at  all.  I  would  have  sworn 
to  her  that  while  T  lived  I  never  should  fight. 
Eh,  that's  so ! " 

^^ Allans t"  said  Iberville  impatiently,  yet 
grasping  the  arm  of  the  woodsman  kindly. 

The  abbd  once  more  went  on :  "  When  she 
had  ended  questioning  I  said  to  her, '  And  what 
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message  shall  I  give  from  you?'  'Tell  him,' 
tfhe  answered,  'by  the  right  of  lifelong  debt  I 
ask  for  peace.'  *Is  that  all?'  said  I.  'Tt'i 
him,'  she  added, '  I  hope*  we  may  meet  again.' 
'  For  whose  sake,'  said  I,  *  do  you  ask  for  peace  ? ' 
'  I  am  a  woman,'  she  answered, '  I  am  selfish — 
for  my  own.' " 

Again  the  priest  paused,  and  again  Iberville 
urged  him. 

"  I  asked  if  she  had  no  token.  There  was  a 
flame  in  her  eye,  and  she  begged  me  to  excuse 
her.  When  she  came  back  she  handed  me  a 
little  packet.  'Give  it  to  Monsieur  Iberville,' 
she  said, '  for  it  is  his.  He  lent  it  to  me  years 
ago.    No  doubt  he  has  forgotten.' " 

At  that  the  priest  drew  from  his  cassock  a 
tiny  packet,  and  Iberville,  taking,  opened  it. 
It  held  a  silver  buckle  tied  by  a  velvet  ribbon. 
A  flush  crept  slowly  up  Iberville's  face  from  his 
chin  to  his  hair,  then  he  sighed,  and  presently, 
out  of  all  reason,  laughed. 

"  Indeed,  yes  ;  it  is  mine,"  he  said.  "  I  very 
well  remember  when  I  found  it." 

Here  Pcrrot  spoke.     "  I  very  well  remember, 
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monsieur,  when  she  took  it  from  your  doublet ; 
but  it  was  on  a  slipper  then." 

Iberville  did  not  answer,  but  held  the  buckle, 
rubbing  it  on  his  sleeve  as  though  to  brighten 
it.  "So  much  for  the  lady,"  he  said  at  last; 
"what  more?" 

"  I  learned,"  answered  the  abb^,  "  that  Mon- 
sieur Gering  was  in  Boston,  and  that  he  was  to 
go  to  Fort  Albany  at  Hudson's  Bay,  where,  on 
our  territory,  the  English  have  set  forts." 

Here  Perrot  spoke.  "  Do  you  know,  monsieur, 
who  are  the  poachers  ?  No  ?  Eh  ?  No  ?  Well, 
it  is  that  Radisson  I " 

Iberville  turned  sharply  upon  Perrot.  "Are 
you  sure  of  that?"  he  said.  "Are  you  sure, 
Nick?" 

"As  sure  as  I've  a  head.  And  I  will  tell 
you  more:  Radisson  was  ^;rith  Bucklaw  at  the 
kidnapping.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  kill  a 
fellow  of  Bucklaw,  and  he  told  me  that  before 
he  died.  He  also  told  how  Bucklaw  went  with 
Radisson  to  the  Spaniards'  country  treasure- 
hunting.  Ah!  there  are  many  fools  in  the 
world.     They  did  not  get  the  treasure.     They 
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quarrelled,  and  Radisson  went  to  the  far  north, 
Bucklaw  to  the  far  south.  The  treasure  is 
where  it  v/as.  Eh  Hen  I  Such  is  the  way  of 
asses." 

Iberville  was  about  to  speak. 

"But  wait,"  said  Perrot,  with  a  slow,  tan- 
talising smile ;  "  it  is  not  wise  to  hurry.  I  have 
a  mind  to  know ;  so  while  I  am  at  New  York 
I  go  to  Boston.  It  makes  a  man's  mind  gieat 
to  travel.  I  have  been  east  to  Boston  ;  I  have 
been  west  beyond  the  Ottawa  and  the  Miohili- 
mackinac,  out  to  the  Mississippi.  Yes.  Well, 
what  did  I  find  in  Boston?  Pe^te!  I  found 
that  they  were  all  like  men  in  purgatory — sober 
and  grave.  Truly.  And  so  dull!  Never  a 
saint-day,  never  a  feast,  never  a  grantj  council 
when  the  wine,  the  rum,  flow  so  free,  and  you 
shall  eat  till  you  choke.  Nothing.  Everything 
is  stupid ;  they  do  not  smile.  And  so  the 
Indians  make  warl  Well,  I  have  found  this. 
There  is  a  great  man  from  the  Kennebec 
called  William  Phips.  He  has  traded  in 
the  Irdies.  Once  while  he  was  there  he 
heard  of  that  treasure.     Ha!  ha  I     There  have 
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been  so  many  fools  on  that  trail.  The  gover- 
nor of  New  York  was  a  fool  when  Bucklaw 
played  his  game  ;  he  would  have  been  a  greater 
if  he  had  gone  with  Bucklaw." 

Here  Iberville  would  have  spoken,  but  Perrot 
waved  his  hand.  "Z?^  grace,  a  minute  only. 
Monsieur  Gering,  the  brave  English  lieutenant, 
is  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  next  summer  he  will 
go  with  the  great  William  Phips — Tonnerre, 
what  a  name —  William  Phips!  Like  a  pot 
of  herring!  He  will  go  with  him  after  the 
same  old  treasure.  Boston  is  a  big  place,  but 
I  hear  these  things." 

Usually  a  man  of  few  words,  Perrot  had 
bursts  of  eloquence,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
But  having  made  his  speech,  he  settled  back  to 
his  tobacco  and  into  the  orator's  earned  repose. 

Iberville  looked  up  from  the  fire  and  said, 
"Perrot,  you  saw  her  in  New  York.  What 
speech  was  there  between  you  ? " 

Perrot's  eyes  twinkled.  "  There  was  not  much 
said.  I  put  myself  in  her  way.  When  she  saw 
me  her  cheek  came  like  a  peach-blossom.  *A 
very  good  morning,  ma'm'selle,'said  I,  in  English. 
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She  smiled  and  said  the  same.  'And  your 
master,  where  is  he?'  she  asked  with  ?,  fine 
smile.  'My  friend  Monsieur  Iberville?*  I  said; 
'  ah !  he  will  be  in  Quebec  soon.'  Then  I  told 
her  of  the  abb^,  and  she  took  from  a  chain  a 
little  medallion  and  gave  it  me  in  memory  of 
the  time  we  saved  her.  And  before  I  could 
say  Thank  you,  she  had  gone.  Well,  that  is 
all — except  this." 

He  drew  from  his  breast  a  chain  of  silver, 
from  which  hung  the  gold  medallion,  and  shook 
his  head  at  it  with  good-humour.  But  presently 
a  hard  look  came  on  his  face,  and  he  was 
changed  from  the  cheerful  woodsman  into  the 
chief  of  bushrangers.  Iberville  read  the  look, 
and  presently  said : 

"  Perrot,  men  have  fought  for  less  than  gold 
from  a  woman's  chain  and  a  buckle  from  her 
shoe." 

"  I  have  fought  from  Trois  Pistoles  to  Michili- 
mackinac  for  the  toss  of  a  louis-d'or." 

"  As  you  say.     Well,  what  think  you  " — 

He  paused,  rose,  walked  up  and  down  the 
roon,,  caught  his  moustache  between  his  teeth 
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once  or  wice,  and  seemed  buried  in  thought. 
Once  or  twice  he  was  about  to  speak,  but 
changed  his  mtnd.  He  was  calculating  many 
things :  planning,  counting  chances,  marshalling 
his  resources.  Presently  he  glanced  round  the 
room.  His  eyes  fell  on  a  map.  That  was  it. 
It  was  a  mere  outline,  but  enough.  Putting  his 
finger  on  it,  he  sent  it  up,  up,  up,  till  it  settled 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Again  he  ran 
the  finger  from  the  St.  Lawrence  up  the  coast 
and  through  Hudson's  Straits,  but  shook  his 
head  in  negation.  Then  he  stood,  looked  at 
the  map  steadily,  and  presently,  still  absorbed, 
turned  to  the  table.  He  saw  the  violin,  picked 
it  up,  and  handed  it  to  De  Casson. 

"  Something  with  a  smack  of  war,"  he  said. 

"  And  a  woman  for  me,"  added  Perrot. 

The  abbd  shook  his  head  musingly  at  Perrot, 
took  the  violin,  and  gathered  it  to  his  chin.  At 
first  he  played  as  if  in  wait  of  something  that 
eluded  him.  But  all  at  once  he  floated  into  a 
powerful  melody,  as  a  stream  creep3  softly 
through  a  weir,  and  after  many  wanderings 
broadens  suddenly  into  a  great  stream.      He 
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had  found  his  theme.  Its  effect  was  striking. 
Through  Iberville's  mind  there  ran  a  hundred 
incidents  of  his  life,  one  chasing  upon  the  other 
without  sequence  —  phantasmagoria  out  of  the 
scene-houss  of  memory : 

The  light  upon  the  arms  of  De  Tracy's  soldiers 
when  they  marched  up  Moiintain  Street  many 
years  before — The  frozen  figure  of  a  man  stand- 
ing upright  in  the  plains  —  A  procession  of 
canoes  winding  down  past  Two  Mountains,  the 
wild  chant  of  the  Indians  joining  with  the 
romantic  songs  of  the  voyageurs  —  A  girl 
flashing  upon  th(  drawn  swords  of  two  lads — 
King  Louis  giving  his  hand  to  one  of  these  lads 
to  kiss — A  lady  of  the  Court  for  whom  he  might 
easily  have  torn  his  soul  to  rags,  but  for  a  fair- 
faced  English  girl,  ever  like  a  delicate  medallion 
in  his  eye — A  fight  with  the  English  in  the 
Spaniards'  country — His  father  blessing  him  as 
he  went  forth  to  France — A  dark  figure  taking 
a  hundred  shapes,  and  yet  always  meaning  the 
same  as  when  he  —  Iberville — sa'd  over  the 
governor's  ta.  ^  in  New  York, "  Foolish  boy ! " — 
A  vast  stretch  of  lonely  forest,  in  the  white 
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coverlet  of  winter,  through  which  sounded  now 
and  then  the  boom-boom  of  a  bursting  tree — A  few 
score  men  upon  a  desolate  northe'  n  track,  silent, 
desperate,  courageous ;  a  forlorn  hope  on  the 
edge  of  the  Arctic  circle,  with  the  joy  of  con- 
quest in  their  bones,  and  at  their  thighs  the 
swords  of  men. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  pictures,  but  the  last 
of  them  had  not  to  do  with  the  past :  a  dream 
grown  into  a  fact,  shaped  by  the  music,  become 
at  once  an  emotion  and  a  purpose. 

Iberville  had  now  driven  home  the  first  tent- 
peg  of  a  wonderful  adventure.  Under  the  spell 
of  that  music  his  body  seemed  to  grow  larger. 
He  fingered  his  sword,  and  presently  caught 
Perrot  by  the  shoulder  and  said,  "  We  will  do 
it,  Perrot ! " 

Perrot  got  to  his  feet.  He  understood.  He 
nodded  and  seized  Iberville's  hand.  "  Bravo ! 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do,"  he  replied. 

De  Casson  lowered  his  violin.  "What  do 
you  intend  ? "  he  asked  gravely. 

Iberville  took  his  great  hand  and  pressed  it. 
"To  do  what   you  will   commend,  abb^:    at 
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Hudson's  Bay  to  win  back  forts  the  English 
have  taken,  and  get  those  they  have  built." 

"You  have  another  purpose,"  added  De 
Casson  softly. 

"Abb^,  that  is  between  me  and  my  con- 
science. I  go  for  my  king  and  country  against 
our  foes." 

"  Who  will  go  with  you  ? — You  will  lead  ?  " 

"Not  I  to  lead — that  involves  me."  Iber- 
ville's face  darkened.  "I  wish  more  freedom, 
but  still  to  lead  in  fact." 

"  But  who  will  lead  ?    And  who  will  go  ? " 

"De  Troyes,  perhaps,  to  lead.  To  go,  my 
brothers  Sainte-Hd^ne  and  Maricourt,  Perrot 
and  a  stout  company  of  his  men ;  and  then  I 
fear  not  treble  as  many  English." 

The  priest  did  not  seem  satisfied.  Presently 
Iberville,  with  a  winning  smile,  ran  an  arm  over 
his  shoulder  and  added, "  We  cannot  go  without 
you,  Dollier." 

The  priest's  face  cleared,  and  a  moment  after- 
wards the  three  comrades  shook  hands  together. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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WHEN  King  Louis  and  King  James  called 
for  peace,  they  could  not  know  that 
it  was  as  little  possible  to  their  two  colonies  as 
between  rival  buccaneers.  New  France  was 
full  of  bold  spirits  who  loved  conquest  for 
conquest's  sake.  Besides,  in  this  case  there 
was  a  force  at  work,  generally  unknown,  but  as 
powerful  as  the  convincing  influence  of  an  army. 
Behind  the  worst  and  the  best  acts  of  Charles 
II.  was  a  woman.  Behind  the  glories  and  follies 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  also  a  woman.  Behind 
some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the 
history  of  New  France,  New  England,  and  New 
York,  was  a  woman. 

We  saw  her  when  she  was  but  a  child — the 
centre  of  singular  events.    Years  had   passed. 
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Not  one  of  those  events  had  gone  for  nothing  ; 
each  was  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind. 


She  is  sitting  alone  in  a  room  of  a  large 
unhandsome  house,  facing  on  Boston  har- 
bour. It  is  evening.  The  room  itself  is  of 
dark  wood,  and  evening  has  thrown  it  into 
gloom.  Yet  somehow  the  girl's  face  has  a 
light  of  its  own.  She  is  turned  fair  towards  the 
window,  and  is  looking  out  to  sea.  A  mist  is 
rising  from  the  water,  and  the  shore  is  growing 
grey  and  heavy  as  the  light  in  the  west  recedes 
ind  night  creeps  in  from  the  ocean.  She 
watches  the  waves  and  the  mist  till  all  is  mist 
without ;  a  scene  which  she  had  watched,  how 
often  she  could  not  count.  The  night  closes  in 
entirely  upon  her,  but  she  does  not  move.  At 
last  the  door  of  the  room  opens  and  someone 
enters  and  closes  it  again, 

"  My  daughter ! "  says  an  anxioi  s  voice.  "  Are 
you  here,  Jessica  ? " 

"  I  am  here,  father,"  is  the  reply, 

"  Shall  we  have  lights  ? " 

"  A.s  you  will." 
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Even  as  they  speak  a  servant  enters,  and 
lighted  candles  are  put  upon  the  table.  They 
are  alone  again.  Both  are  pale.  The  girl 
stands  very  still,  and  so  quiet  is  her  face,  one 
could  never  guess  that  she  is  passing  through 
the  tragic  moment  of  her  life. 

'■  What  is  your  answer,  Jessica  ? "  he  asks. 

"  I  will  marry  him  when  he  comes  back." 

"  Thank  God  I "  is  the  old  man's  acknowledg- 
ment.   "  You  have  saved  our  fortunes." 

The  girl  sighs,  and  then,  with  a  little  touch 
of  that  demure  irony  which  we  had  seen  in  her 
years  before,  says,  "  I  trust  we  have  nol:  lost  our 
honour." 

"  Why,  you  love  him,  do  you  not  ?  There  is 
no  one  you  care  for  more  than  George  Gering  ? " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  is  her  reply,  but  the  tone  is 
enigmatical. 


While  this  scene  is  on,  another  appears  in 
Cheapside,  London.  A  man  of  bold  and 
vigorous  bearing  comes  from  the  office  of  a 
well-known  solicitor.  That  very  morning  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  the  King,  and  had 
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been  reminded  with  more  exactness  than  kind- 
ness that  he  had  cost  King  Charles  a  ship, 
scores  of  men,  and  thousands  of  pounds,  in  a 
fruitless  search  for  buried  treasure  in  Hispaniola. 
When  he  had  urged  his  case  upon  the  basis  of 
fresh  information,  he  was  drily  told  that  the 
security  was  too  scant,  even  for  a  king.  He  had 
then  pleaded  his  case  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
and  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  They  were 
seemingly  convinced,  but  withheld  their  answer 
till  the  following  morning. 

But  William  Phips,  stubborn  adventurer, 
destined  to  receive  all  sorts  of  honours  in  his 
time,  has  no  intention  of  quitting  London  till 
he  has  his  way ;  and  this  is  his  thought  as  he 
steps  into  Cheapside,  having  already  made 
preparations  upon  the  chance  of  success.  He 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  purchase  a  ship,  called  the 
Bridgwater  Merchant  from  an  alderman  in 
London,  though  he  has  not  a  hundred  guineas 
at  his  disposal.  As  he  stands  debating,  a  hand 
touches  his  arm  and  a  voice  says  in  his  ear, 
"You  were  within  a  mile  of  it  with  the  Algier 
Rose,  two  years  ago." 
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The  great  adventurer  turns.  "The  devil  I 
was!    And  who  are  you?" 

Satanic  humour  plays  in  the  stranger's  eyes 
as  he  answers,  "  I  am  Edward  Bucklaw,  pirate 
and  keeper  of  the  treasure-house  in  the  La 
Planta  River." 

"Blood  of  Judas!"  Phips  says,  "how  dare 
you  speak  to  me  ?  I'll  have  you  in  yon  prison 
for  an  unhung  rascal ! " 

"  Ah !  you  are  a  great  man,"  is  the  unmoved 
reply.  "I  knew  you'd  feel  that  way.  But  if 
you'll  listen  for  five  minutes,  down  here  at  the 
BuU-and-Daisy,  there  shall  be  peace  between  us." 

An  hour  later,  Phips,  following  Bucklaw's 
instructions,  is  tracing  on  a  map  the  true 
location  of  the  lost  galleon's  treasure. 

"  Then,"  says  Bucklaw,  "  we  are  comrades  ? '' 

"  We  are  adventurers." 


Another  scene.  In  a  northern  inland  sea  two 
men  are  standinpf  ;>u  the  deck  of  a  ship :  the  one 
stalwart  ciear-eyed,  with  a  touch  of  strong 
reserve  in  face  and  manner  ;  the  other  of  middle 
height,  with  sinister  look.    The  former  is  look- 
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ingout  silently  upon  the  great  locked  humnwcks 
of  ice  surrounding  the  vessel.  It  is  the  early 
morning.  I'he  sun  is  shining  with  that  hard 
brightness  only  seen  in  the  Arctic  world, — keen 
as  silver,  cold  as  steel.  It  plays  upon  the 
hummocks,  and  they  send  out  shafts  of  light  at 
fantastic  angles,  and  a  thin  blue  line  runs 
between  the  almost  unbearable  general  radianca 
and  the  sea  of  ice  stretching  indefinitely  away. 
But  to  the  west  is  a  shore,  and  on  it  stands  a 
fort  and  a  few  detached  houses.  Upon  the 
walls  of  the  fort  are  some  guns,  and  the  British 
flag  is  flying  above.  Beyond  these  again  are 
the  plains  of  the  north — the  home  of  the  elk, 
musk-ox,  silver  fox,  the  white  bear  and  the 
lonely  races  of  the  Pole.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  south-west,  an  island  of  pines  breaks  the 
monotony,  but  to  the  north  there  is  only  the 
white  silence,  the  terrible  and  yet  beautiful  trail 
of  the  Arctic. 

The  sn.aller  man  stands  swinging  his  arms 
for  warmth;  the  smack  of  the  leather  in  the 
clear  air  like  the  report  of  a  gun.  Presently, 
stopping  his  exercise,  he  says — 
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"  Well,  monsieur,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

Slowly  the  young  man  withdraws  his  eyes 
from  the  scene  and  turns. 

"  Radisson,"  he  says,  "  this  is  much  the  same 
story  as  Bucklaw  told  Governor  NichoUs.  How 
come  you  to  know  of  it  ?  " 

"  You  remember,  I  was  proclaimed  four  years 
ago  ?  Well,  afterwards  I  fell  in  with  Bucklaw. 
I  sailed  with  him  to  the  Spaniards'  country, 
and  we  might  have  got  the  treasure,  but  we 
quarrelled  ;  there  was  a  fight,  and  I — well,  we 
end.  Bucklaw  was  captured  by  the  French  and 
was  carried  to  France.  He  was  a  fool  to  look 
for  the  treasure  with  a  poor  ship  and  a  worse 
crew.  He  was  for  getting  William  Phips,  a 
man  of  Boston,  to  work  with  him,  for  Phips  had 
got  something  of  the  secret  from  an  old  sailor, 
but  when  he  would  have  got  him,  Phips  was  on 
his  way  with  a  ship  of  King  Charles.  I  will  tell 
you  something  more.  Mademoiselle  Leveret's  " — 

"What  do  you  know  of  Mademoiselle 
Leveret  ? " 

"A  little.  Mademoiselle's  father  lost  much 
money  in  Phips'  expedition." 
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"  How  know  you  that  ? " 

"  I  have  ears.  You  have  promised  to  go  with 
Phips.    Isn't  that  so?" 

"What  then?" 

"  I  will  go  with  you." 

"Booty?" 

"  No,  revenge." 

"On  whom?" 

"  The  man  you  hate — Iberville." 

Gering's  face  darkens.  "We  are  not  likely 
to  meet." 

^'Pardon!  very  likely.  Six  months  ago  he 
was  coming  back  from  France.  He  will  find 
you.    I  know  the  race." 

A  sneer  is  on  Gering's  face.  "Freebooters, 
outlaws  like  yourself!" 

"Pardon!  gentlemen,  monsieur;  noble  out- 
laws. What  is  it  that  once  or  twice  they  have 
quarrelled  with  the  governor,  and  because  they 
would  not  yield  have  been  proclaimed  ?  Nothing. 
Proclaimed  yesterday,  to-day  at  Court.  No, 
no.    I  hate  Iberville,  but  he  is  a  great  man." 

In  the  veins  of  the  renegade  is  still  latent 
the  pride  of  race.     He  is  a  villain,  but  he  knows 
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the  height  from  which  he  fell.  "He  will  find 
you,  monsieur,"  he  repeats.  "  When  Le  Moyne 
is  the  hunter  he  never  will  kennel  till  the  end. 
Besides,  there  is  the  lady  1 " 

"Silence!" 

Radisson  knows  that  he  has  said  too  much. 
His  manner  changes.  "You  will  let  me  go 
with  you?" 

The  Englishman  remembers  that  this  scoun- 
drel was  with  Bucklaw,  although  he  does  not 
know  that  Radisson  was  one  of  the  abductors. 

"  Never ! "  he  says,  and  turns  upon  his  heel. 

A  moment  alter  and  the  two  have  disappeared 
from  the  lonely  pageant  of  ice  and  sun.  Man 
has  disappeared,  but  his  works — houses  and 
ships  and  walls  and  snow-topped  cannon — lie 
there  in  the  hard  grasp  of  the  North,  while  the 
White  Weaver,  at  the  summit  of  the  world,  is 
shuttling  these  lives  into  the  woof  of  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death. 


On  the  shore  of  the  La  Planta  River  a  man 
lies  looking  into  the  sunset.  So  sweet,  so 
beautiful  is   the   landscape — the  deep  foliage, 
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the  scent  of  flowers,  the  flutter  of  bright-winged 
birds,  the  fern-grown  walls  of  a  ruined  town, 
the  wallowing  eloquence  of  the  river,  the  sonorous 
din  of  the  locust — that  none  could  think  this  a 
couch  of  death.  A  Spanish  priest  is  making  ready 
for  that  last  long  voyage,  when  the  soul  of  man 
sloughs  the  dross  of  earth.  Beside  him  kneels 
another  priest — a  Frenchman  of  the  same  order. 

The  dying  man  feebly  takes  from  his  breast 
a  packet  and  hands  it  to  his  friend. 

"  It  is  as  I  have  said,"  he  v/hispers.  "  Others 
may  guess,  but  I  know.  I  know — and  another. 
The  rest  are  all  dead.  There  were  six  of  us, 
and  all  were  killed  save  myself.  We  were 
poisoned  by  a  Spaniard.  He  thought  he  had 
killed  all,  but  I  lived.  He  also  was  killed. 
His  murderer's  name  was  Bucklaw — an  English 
pirate.  He  has  the  sc.ret  Once  he  came 
with  a  ship  to  find,  but  there  was  trouble  and 
he  did  not  go  on.  An  Englishman  also  came 
with  the  king's  ship,  but  he  did  not  find.  But 
I  know  that  the  man  Bucklaw  will  come  ^gain. 
It  should  not  be.  Listen :  A  year  ago,  and 
something  more,  I  was  travelling  to  the  coast. 
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From  there  I  was  to  sail  for  Spain.  I  had  lost 
the  chart  of  the  river  then.  I  was  taken  ill  and 
I  should  have  died,  but  a  young  French  officer 
stayed  his  men  beside  me  and  cared  for  me, 
and  had  me  carried  to  the  coast,  where  I 
recovered.  I  did  not  go  to  Spain,  and  I  found 
the  chart  of  the  river  again." 

There  is  a  pause,  in  which  the  deep  breathing 
of  the  dying  man  mingles  with  the  low  wash 
of  the  river,  and  presently  he  speaks  again.  "  I 
vowed  then  that  he  should  know.  A.s  God  is 
our  Father,  swear  that  you  will  give  this  packet 
to  himself  only." 

The  priest,  in  reply,  lifts  the  crucifix  from  the 
dying  man's  breast  and  puts  his  lips  to  it.  The 
world  seems  not  to  know,  so  cheerful  is  it  all,  that, 
with  a  sob, — that  sob  of  farewell  which  the  soul 
gives  the  body, — the  spirit  of  a  man  is  passing 
the  mile-posts  ca'.led  Life,  Time,  and  Eternity. 


Yet  another  glance  into  passing  incideu'^s 
before  we  follow  the  straight  trail  of  our  story. 
In  the  city  of  Montreal  fourscore  men  are 
kneeling  in  a  little  church,  a^  the  mass  is  slowly 
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chanted  at  the  altar.  All  of  them  are  armed. 
By  the  flare  of  the  torches  and  the  candles — for 
it  is  not  daybreak  yet — you  can  see  the  flash 
of  a  scabbard,  the  glint  of  a  knife,  and  the  sheen 
of  a  bandoleer. 

Presently,  from  among  them,  one  man  rises, 
goes  to  the  steps  of  the  sanctuary  and  kneels. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  the  Chevalier 
de  Troyes,  the  chosen  cf  the  governor.  A 
moment,  and  three  other  men  rise  and  come 
and  kneel  beside  him.  These  are  three  brothers, 
and  one  we  know — gallant,  imperious,  cordial, 
having  the  superior  ease  of  the  courtier. 

The  four  receive  a  blessing  from  a  massive, 
handsome  priest,  whose  face,  as  it  ben's  over 
Iberville,  suddenly  flushes  with  feel'  ,  .  Pre- 
sently the  others  rise,  but  Iberville  i  v,  .:  /  >  \ 
instant  longer,  as  if  loth  to  leave.  The  ^:^2s^ 
whispers  to  him,  "Be  strong,  be  just,  be 
merciful." 

The  young  man  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  priest's 
"  I  will  be  just,  abbd ! " 

Then  the  priest  makes  the  iacred  gesture 
over  him. 


CHAPTER  IX 


TO  THE  PORCH  OF  THE  WORLD 


THE  English  colonies  never  had  a  race  of 
woodsmen  like  the  coureurs  du  bois  of 
New  France.  These  were  a  strange  mixture: 
French  peasants,  half-breeds,  Canadian-born 
Frenchmen,  gentlemen  of  birth  with  lives  and 
fortunes  gone  askew,  and  many  of  the  native 
Canadian  noblesse,  who,  like  the  nobles  of 
France,  forbidden  to  become  merchants,  became 
adventurers  with  the  coureurs  die  bois,  who  were 
ever  with  them  in  spirit  more  than  with  the 
merchant.  The  peasant  prefers  the  gentleman 
to  the  bourgeois  as  his  companion.  Many  a 
coureur  du  bois  divided  his  tale  of  furs  with  a 
distressed  noble  or  seigneur,  who  dare  not  work 
in  the  fields. 

The  veteran  Charles  le  Moync,  with  his  sons, 
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each  of  whom  played  a  daring  and  important 
part  in  the  history  of  New  France, — Iberville 
greatest,  —  was  one  of  the  few  merchants  in 
whom  was  combined  the  trader  and  the  noble. 
But  he  was  a  trader  by  profession  before  he 
became  a  seigneur.  In  his  veins  was  a  strain 
of  noble  blood  ;  but,  leaving  France  and  settling 
in  Canada,  he  avoided  the  little  Court  at  Quebec, 
went  to  Montreal,  and  there  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  fame  and  fortune,  and  to  send 
forth  men  who  were  as  the  sons  of  Jacob.  In 
his  heart  he  was  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
woodsmen,  and  when  they  were  proclaimed  as 
perilous  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
king's  empire,  he  stood  stoutly  by  them.  Ad- 
venturers, they  traded  as  they  listed  ;  and  when 
the  Intendant  Duchesnau  could  not  bend  them 
to  his  greedy  will,  they  were  to  be  caught  and 
hanged  wherever  found.  King  Louis  hardly 
guessed  that  to  carry  out  that  order  would  be 
to  reduce  greatly  the  list  of  his  Canadian 
noblesse.  It  struck  a  blow  at  the  men  who, 
in  one  of  the  letters  which  the  grim  Frontenac 
sent  to  Versailles   nut  long   before   his  death, 
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were  rightly  called  "The  King's  Traders" — 
more  truly  such  than  any  others  in  New 
France. 

Whether  or  not  the  old  seigneur  knew  it  at 
the  time,  three  of  his  own  sons  were  among  the 
coureurs  du  bois — chieftains  by  courtesy — when 
they  were  proclaimed,  And  it  was  like  Iberville, 
that,  then  only  a  lad,  he  came  in  from  the  woods, 
went  to  his  father,  and  astonished  h'm  by  asking 
for  his  blessing.  Then  he  started  for  Quebec,  and 
arriving  there  with  Perrot  and  Du  Lhut,  went 
to  the  citadel  at  night  and  asked  to  be  admitted 
to  Count  Frontenac  Perhaps  the  governor — 
grand  half-barbarian  as  he  was  at  heart — guessed 
the  nature  of  the  visit  and  before  he  admitted 
Iberville,  dismissed  those  who  were  with  him. 
There  is  in  an  old  letter  still  preserved  by  an 
ancient  family  of  France,  an  account  of  this 
interview,  told  by  a  cynical  young  nobleman. 
Iberville  alone  was  admitted.  His  excellency 
greeted  his  young  visitor  courteously,  yet  with 
hauteur. 

"You  bring  strange  comrades  to  visit  your 
governor,  Monsieur  Iberville,"  he  said. 
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"Comrades  in  peace,  your  excellency,  com- 
rades in  war." 

"What  war?" 

"  The  king  makes  war  against  the  coureurs  du 
bois.  There  is  a  price  on  the  heads  of  Perrot 
and  Du  Lhut.    We  are  all  in  the  same  boat." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  sir." 

"  I  speak  <?/■  riddles.  Perrot  and  Du  Lhut  are 
good  friends  of  the  king.  They  have  helped 
your  excellency  with  the  Indians  a  hundred 
times.  Their  men  have  been  a  little  royster- 
ing,  but  that's  no  sin.  I  am  one  with  them,  and 
I  am  as  good  a  subject  as  the  king  has." 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  ' 

"  To  give  myself  up.  If  you  shoot  Perrot  or 
Du  Lhut  you  will  have  to  shoot  me ;  and,  if  you 
carry  on  the  matter,  your  excellency  will  not 
have  enough  gentlemen  to  play  Tartuffe." 

This  last  remark  referred  to  a  quarrel  which 
Frontenac  had  had  with  the  bishop,  who  in- 
veighed against  the  governor's  intention  of 
producing  Tartuffe  at  the  chateau. 

Iberville's  daring  was  quite  as  remarkable  as 
the  position  in  which  he  had  placed   himself. 
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With  a  lesser  man  than  Frontenac  it  might 
have  ended  badly  But  himself,  courtier  as  he 
was,  had  ever  used  heroical  methods,  and  ap- 
preciated the  reckless  courage  of  youth.  With 
grim  humour  he  put  all  three  under  arrest,  made 
them  sup  with  him,  and  sent  them  away  secretly 
before  morning — free.  Before  Iberville  left,  the 
governor  had  word  with  him  alone. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  keen 
tongue,  but  our  king  needs  keen  swords,  and 
since  you  have  the  advantage  of  me  in  this,  I 
shall  take  care  you  pay  the  bill.  We  have  had 
enough  of  outlawry.  You  shall  fight  by  rule 
and  measure  soon." 

"In  your  excellency's  bodyguard,  I  hope," 
was  the  instant  reply. 

"  In  the  king's  navy,"  answered  Frontenac, 
with  a  smile,  for  he  was  pleased  with  the  frank 
flattery. 

A  career  different  from  that  of  George  Gering, 
who,  brought  up  with  Puritans,  had  early  learned 
to  take  life  seriously,  had  little  of  Iberville's 
gay  spirit,  but  was  just  such  a  determined, 
self-conscious    Englishman    as    anyone    could 
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trust  and  admire,  and  none  but  an  Englishman 
love. 

And  Jessica  Leveret?  Wherever  she  had 
been  during  the  past  four  years,  she  had  stood 
between  these  two  men,  regardful,  wondering, 
waiting ;  and  at  last,  as  we  know,  casting  the  die 
against  the  enemy  of  her  country.  But  was  it 
cast  after  all  ? 

Immediately  after  she  made  a  certain  solemn 
promise,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  she  went 
once  again  to  New  York  to  visit  Governor 
NichoUs.  She  had  been  there  some  months 
before,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  she  had  met  DoUier  de  Casson  and  Perrot. 
That  her  mind  was  influenced  by  memory  of 
Iberville  we  may  guess,  but  in  v/hat  fashion  who 
can  say?  It  is  not  in  mortal  man  to  resolve  the 
fancies  of  a  woman,  or  interpret  the  shadowy 
inclinations,  the  timid  revulsions,  which  move 
them — they  cannot  tell  why,  any  more  than  we. 
They  would  indeed  be  thankful  to  be  solved 
unto  themselves.  The  great  moment  for  a  man 
with  a  woman  is  when,  by  some  clear  guess  or 
some  special  providence,  he  shows  her  in  a 
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flash  her  own  mind.  Her  respect,  her  serious 
wonder,  are  all  then  making  for  his  glory.  Wise 
and  happy  if  by  a  further  touch  of  genius 
he  seizes  the  situation:  henceforth  he  is  her 
master.  George  Gering  and  Jessica  had  been 
children  together,  and  he  understood  her, 
perhaps,  as  did  no  one  else,  save  her  father ; 
though  he  never  made  good  use  of  his  know- 
ledge, nor  did  he  touch  that  side  of  her  which 
was  purely  feminine — her  sweet  inconsistency  ; 
therefore,  he  was  not  her  master. 

But  he  had  appealed  to  her,  for  he  had 
courage,  strong  ambition,  thorough  kindness, 
and  fine  character,  only  marred  by  a  want  of 
temperament.  She  had  avoided  as  long  as  she 
could  the  question  which,  on  his  return  from 
service  in  the  navy,  he  asked  her,  almost  with- 
out warning;  and  with  a  touch  of  her  old 
demureness  and  gaiety,  she  had  put  him  off 
bidding  him  go  win  his  laurels  as  commander. 
He  was  then  commissioned  for  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  expected,  on  his  return,  to  proceed  to  the 
Spaniards'  country  with  William  Phips,  if  that 
brave  gentleman  succeeded  with  the  king  o:f  his 
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nobles.  He  had  gone  north  with  his  ship,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  Iberville  started  on  that 
almost  impossible  journey,  was  preparing  to 
return  to  Boston.  As  he  waited  Iberville 
came  on. 


CHAPTER  X 

QUI  VIVE  I 

FROM  Land's  End  to  John  o  Groat's  is 
a  long  tramp,  but  that  from  Montreal 
to  Hudson's  Bay  is  far  longer,  and  yet 
many  have  made  it ;  more,  however,  in  the 
days  of  which  we  are  writing  than  now, 
and  with  greater  hardships  also  then.  But 
weighed  against  the  greater  hardships  there 
was  a  bolder  temper  and  a  more  romantic 
spirit. 

How  strange  and  severe  a  journey  it  was, 
only  thosa  can  tell  who  have  travelled  those 
wastes,  even  in  these  later  day  ,  w^hen  paths 
have  been  beaten  down  from  Mount  Royal  to 
the  lodges  of  the  North.  When  they  started,  the 
ice  had  not  yet  all  left  the  Ottawa  River,  and 
they  wound  their  way  through  crowding  floes, 
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or  portaged  here  and  there  for  miles,  the  oiger 
sun  of  spring  above  with  scarcely  a  cloud  to 
trail  behind  him.  At  last  the  river  cleared,  and 
for  leagues  they  travelled  to  the  north-west,  and 
came  at  last  to  the  Lake  of  the  Winds.  They 
travelled  across  one  comer  of  it,  to  a  point 
where  they  would  strike  an  unknown  path  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 

Iberville  had  never  before  s&  s  lake,  and, 

with  all  his  knowledge  of  great  proportions, 
he  was  not  prepared  for  its  splendid  vastness. 
They  came  upon  it  in  the  evening,  and  camped 
beside  it.  They  watched  the  sun  spread  out  his 
banners,  presently  veil  his  head  in  them,  and 
sink  below  the  world.  And  between  them  and 
that  sunset  was  a  vast  rock  stretching  out  from 
a  ponderous  shore — a  colossal  stone  lion,  resting 
Sphinx-like,  keeping  its  faith  with  the  ages. 
Alone,  the  warder  of  the  West,  stormy,  menac- 
ing, even  the  vernal  sun  could  give  it  little 
cheerfulness.  But  to  Iberville  and  his  followers 
it  brought  no  gloom  at  night,  nor  yet  in  the 
morning  when  all  was  changed,  and  a  soft 
silver  mist  hung  over  the  "great  water,"  like 
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dissolving  dew,  through  which  the  sunlight 
came  with  a  strange  solemn  delicacy.  Upon 
the  shore  were  bustle,  cheerfulness,  and  song, 
until  every  canoe  was  launched,  and  then  the 
band  of  warriors  got  in,  and  presently  were 
away  in  the  haze. 

The  long  bark  en  noes,  with  lofty  prows, 
stained  with  powerful  dyes,  slid  along  this  path 
swiftly,  the  paddles  noiselessly  cleaving  the 
water  with  the  precision  of  a  pendulum.  One 
followed  the  other  with  a  space  between,  so  that 
Iberville,  in  the  first,  looking  back,  could  see  a 
diminishing  procession,  the  last  seeming  large 
and  weird — almost  a  shadow — as  it  were  a  part 
of  the  weird  atmosphere.  On  either  side  was 
that  soft  plumbless  diffusion,  and  ahead  the 
secret  of  untravelled  wilds  and  the  fortunes  of 
war. 

As  if  by  common  instinct,  all  gossip  ceased 
soon  after  they  left  the  shore,  and,  cheerful  as 
was  the  French  Canadian,  he  was— and  is — 
superstitious.  He  saw  sermons  in  stones,  books 
in  the  running  brooks,  and  the  supernatural  in 
everything.     Simple,  hardy,  occasionally  bloody. 
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he  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  signs  and  wonders ; 
and  a  phase  of  nature  influenced  him  after  the 
manner  of  a  being  with  a  tcinperament.  Often,  as 
some  of  the  woodsmen  and  rivermen  had  seen 
this  strange  effect,  they  now  made  the  sacred 
gesture  as  they  ran  on.  The  pure  moisture  lay 
like  a  fine  exudation  on  their  brown  skins, 
glistened  on  their  black  hair,  and  hung  from 
their  beards,  giving  them  a  mysterious  look. 
The  colours  of  their  canoes  and  clothes  were 
softened  by  the  dim  air  and  long  use,  and  there 
seemed  to  accompany  each  boat  and  each  person 
an  atmosphere  within  this  other  haze,  ?■  spiritual 
kind  of  exhalation  ;  so  that  one  might  have 
thought  them,  with  the  crucifixes  on  their 
breasts,  and  that  unworldly,  distinguished  look 
which  comes  to  those  who  live  much  with 
nature,  as  sons  of  men  going  upon  such  mission 
as  did  they  who  went  into  the  far  land  with 
Arthur, 

But  the  silence  could  not  be  maintained  for 
long.  The  first  flush  of  the  impression  gone, 
these  half-barbarians,  with  the  simple  hearts  of 
children,  must  rise  from  the  almost  melancholy, 
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somewhat  r^iligious,  mood  Into  which  they  had 
been  cast.  As  Iberville,  with  Sainte  -  Hdl^ne 
and  Perrot,  sat  watching  the  canoes  that  fol- 
lowed, with  voyageurs  erect  in  bow  and  stem,  a 
voice  in  the  next  canoe,  with  a  half-chanting 
modulatio::..  began  a  song  of  the  wild  -  life. 
Voice  after  voice  slowly  took  it  up,  until  it  ran 
along  the  whole  procession,  A  verse  was  sung, 
then  a  chorus  altogether,  then  a  refrain  of  one 
verse  which  was  sung  by  each  boat  in  succos- 
sion  to  the  last.  As  the  refrain  of  this  was  sung 
by  the  last  boat  It  seemed  to  come  out  of  the 
great  haze  behind.  Verses  of  the  old  song  are 
still  preserved — 

••  Qui  vivi! 
Who  is  it  cries  in  the  dawn — 
Cries  when  the  stars  go  down  ? 
Who  is  it  comes  through  the  ini;jt — 
The  mist  that  is  fine  like  lawn, 
The  mist  like  an  angel's  gown  ? 
Who  is  it  comes  in  the  dawn? 
Qui  vive!  f    vivel  in  the  dawn. 


"  Qui  vivel 
Who  is  it  passeth  us  by, 
Still  in  the  dawn  and  the  niiLt? 
Tall  seigneur  of  the  dawn  : 
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A  two-edged  sword  at  his  thigh, 
A  shield  of  gold  at  his  wrist : 
Who  is  it  hurrieth  by? 

Quivivel  Quivivel  in  the  dawn." 


Under  the  influence  of  this  beautiful  mystery 
of  the  dawn,  the  slow  thrilling  song,  and  the 
strange,  happy  loneliness — as  though  they  were 
in  the  wash  between  two  worlds,  Iberville  got 
the  great  inspiration  of  his  life.  He  would 
be  a  discoverer,  the  faithful  captain  of  his  king, 
a  trader  in  provinces.  .  .  And  in  that  he  kept 
his  word — years  after,  but  he  kept  it  There 
came  with  this,  what  always  comes  to  a  man  of 
great  ideas:  the  woman  who  should  share  his 
prowess.  Such  a  man,  if  forced  to  choose 
between  the  woman  and  the  idea,  will  ever 
decide  for  the  woman  after  he  has  married  her, 
sacrificing  what — however  much  he  hides  it — 
lies  behind  all.  But  he  alone  knows  what  he 
has  sacrificed.  For  it  is  in  the  order  of  things 
that  the  great  man  shall  be  first  the  maker 
of  kingdoms  and  homes,  and  then  the  husband 
of  his  wife  and  a  begetter  of  children.  Iberville 
knew  that  this  woman  was  not  more  to  him  than 
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the  feeling  just  come  to  h'm,  but  he  knew  also 
that  while  the  one  remained  the  other  would 
also. 

He  stood  up  and  folded  his  arms,  looking  into 
the  silence  and  mist.  His  hand  mechanically 
dropped  to  his  sword,  and  he  glanced  up  proudly 
to  the  silver  flag  with  its  golden  lilies  floating 
softly  on  the  slight  breeze  they  made  as  they 
paised. 

"  The  sword  I "  he  said  under  his  breath.  "  The 
world  and  a  woman  by  the  sword  ;  there  is  no 
other  way." 

He  had  the  spiri*^  '^f  his  time.  The  sword  was 
its  faith,  its  magic,  if  two  men  loved  a  woman, 
the  natural  way  to  make  hapiiiness  for  all  was 
to  let  the  sword  do  its  eager  office.  For  they 
had  one  of  the  least  -  believed  and  most  un- 
popular of  truths,  that  a  woman's  love  is  more 
a  matter  of  mastery  and  possession  that  instinct, 
two  men  being  of  comparatively  equal  merit 
and  sincerity. 

His  figure  seemed  to  grow  larger  in  thf^  '  ist, 
and  the  grey  haze  gave  his  hair  a  frosty  oating, 
so  that  age  and  youth  seemed  strangely  mingled 
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in  him.     He  stood  motionless  for  a  long  time  as 
the  song  went  on — 

*•  Quivivet 
Who  saileth  into  the  morn, 
Out  of  the  wind  of  the  dawn  ? — 
'  Follow,  oh,  follow  me  on  I ' 
Calleth  a  distant  horn. 
He  is  here — he  is  there — he  is  gone, 
Tall  seigneur  of  the  dawn  1 

Quivivet    Quivivet  in  the  dawn." 

Someone  touched  Iberville's  arm.  It  was 
DoUier  de  Casson.  Iberville  turned  to  him,  but 
they  did  not  speak  at  first — the  priest  knew  his 
friend  well. 

"  We  shall  succeed,  abbd,"  Iberville  said, 

"  May  our  quarrel  be  a  just  one,  Pierre ! "  was 
the  grave  reply. 

"  The  forts  are  our  king's  ;  the  man  is  with  my 
conscience,  my  dear  friend." 

"  But  if  you  make  sorrow  for  the  woman  ? " 

"  You  brought  me  a  gift  from  her ! "  His  finger 
touched  his  doublet. 

"  She  is  English,  my  Pierre." 

"  She  is  what  God  made  her." 

"She  may  be  sworn  to  the  man." 
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Iberville  started,  then  shook  his  head  incred- 
ulously.    "  He  is  not  worthy  of  her." 

"  Are  you  ? " 

"  I  know  her  value  better  and  prize  it  more." 

"  You  have  not  seen  h  r  for  four  years." 

"  I  had  not  seen  you  for  four  years — and 
yet!" 

"  You  saw  her  then  only  for  a  few  days — and 
she  was  so  young ! " 

"  What  are  days  or  years  ?  Things  lie  deep 
in  us  till  some  great  moment,  and  then  they 
spring  into  life  and  are  ours  for  ever.  When  I 
kissed  King  Louis'  hand  I  knew  that  I  loved 
my  king;  when  De  Montespan's,  I  hated,  and 
shall  hate  always.  When  I  first  saw  this  English 
girl  I  waked  from  youth,  I  was  born  again  into 
the  world.     I  had  no  doubts,  I  have  none  now." 

"  And  the  man  ? " 

"  One  knows  one's  enemy  even  as  the  other. 
There  is  no  way  but  this,  DoUier.  He  is  the 
enemy  of  my  king,  and  he  is  greatly  in  my  debt. 
Remember  the  Spaniards'  country ! " 

He  laid  a  hand  upon  his  sword.  The  face 
of  the  priest  was  calm  and  grave,  but  in  his  eyes 
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was  a  deep  fire.  At  heart  he  was  a  soldier,  a 
loyalist,  a  gentleman  of  France.  Perhaps  there 
came  to  him  then  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  before 
a  thing  happened  which  made  him  at  last  a 
servant  of  the  Church  after  he  had  been  a  soldier 
of  the  king. 

Presently  the  song  of  the  voyageurs  grew  less, 
the  refrain  softened  and  passed  down  the  long 
line,  and,  as  it  were,  from  out  of  far  mists  came 
the  muffled  challenge — 

"  Qui  vive!  Qui  vivel  in  the  dawn." 

Then  a  silence  fell  once  more.  But  presently 
from  out  of  the  mists  there  came,  as  it  were, 
the  echo  of  their  challenge — 

"  Qui  vive!  Qui  vive  J  in  the  dawn." 

The  paddles  stilled  in  the  water  and  a  thrill 
ran  through  the  line  of  voyageurs, — even  Iber- 
ville and  his  friends  were  touched  by  it 

Then  there  suddenly  emerged  from  the  haze 
on  their  left,  ahead  of  them,  a  long  canoe  with 
tall  figures  in  bow  and  stern,  using  paddles. 
They  wore  long  cloaks,  and  feathers  waved  from 
their  heads.  In  the  centre  of  the  canoe  was 
what  seemed  a  body  under  a  pall,  at  its  head 
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and  feet  small  censers.  The  smell  of  the  wood 
came  to  them,  and  a  little  trail  of  sweet  smoke 
was  left  behind  as  the  canoe  swiftly  passed  into 
the  mist  on  the  other  side  and  was  gone. 

It  had  been  seen  vaguely.  No  one  spoke, 
no  one  challenged;  it  had  come  and  gone 
like  a  dream.  What  it  was,  no  one,  not  even 
Iberville,  could  guess,  though  he  thought  it  a 
pilgrimage  of  burial,  such  as  was  sometimes 
made  by  distinguished  members  of  Indian 
tribes.  Or  it  may  have  been — which  is  likely 
— a  dead  priest  being  carried  south  by  Indian 
friends. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  party  was, 
however,  characteristic.  There  was  none  but, 
with  the  smell  of  the  censers  in  his  nostrils, 
made  the  sacred  gesture;  and  had  the  Jesuit 
Silvy  or  the  Ahh6  de  Casson  been  so  dis- 
posed, the  event  might  have  been  made  into 
the  supernatural. 

After  a  time  the  mist  cleared  away,  and 
nothing  could  be  seen  on  the  path  they  had 
travelled  but  the  plain  of  clear  water  and  the 
distant  shore  they  had  left     Ahead  of  them 
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was  another  shore,  and  they  reached  this  at 
last  Where  the  mysterious  canoe  had  vanished, 
none  could  tell. 

Days  upon  days  they  travelled,  with  incredible 
labour,  now  portaging  over  a  stubborn  country, 
now  placing  their  lives  in  hazard  as  they  shot 
down  untravelled  rapids. 

One  day  on  the  Black  Wing  River  a  canoe 
was  torn  open  and  its  three  occupants  were 
thrown  into  the  rapids.  Two  of  them  were 
expert  swimmers  and  were  able  to  catch  the 
stern  of  another  canoe  as  it  ran  by.  and  reached 
safe  water,  bruised  but  alive.  The  third  was  a 
boy,  Maurice  Joval,  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
whom  Iberville  had  been  at  first  loth  to  bring 
with  him.  But  he  had  remembered  his  own 
ambitious  youth,  and  had  consented,  persuading 
De  Troyes  that  the  lad  was  worth  encourage- 
ment. His  canoe  was  not  far  behind  when  the 
other  ran  on  the  rocks.  He  saw  the  lad  struggle 
bravely  and  strike  out,  but  a  cross  current  caught 
him  and  carried  him  towards  the  steep  shore. 
There  he  was  thrown  against  a  rock.  His 
strength   seemed  to  fail,  but  he  grasped  the 
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rock.  It  was  scraggy,  and  though  it  tore  and 
bruised  him  he  clung  to  it. 

Iberville  threw  off  his  doublet,  and  prepared 
to  spring  as  his  boat  came  down.  But  another 
had  made  ready.  It  was  the  abb^  with  his 
cassock  gone,  and  his  huge  form  showing  finely. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  Iberville's  arm.  "  Stay 
here,"  he  said,  "  I  go ;  I  am  the  stronger." 

But  Iberville,  as  cries  of  warning  and  appeal 
rang  out  around  him, — the  drowning  lad  had  not 
cried  out  at  all, — sprang  into  the  water.  Not 
alone.  The  abb^  looked  around  him,  made  the 
sacred  gesture,  and  then  sprang  i^lso  into  an 
eddy  a  distance  below,  and  at  an  angle  made 
his  way  up  towards  the  two.  Priest  though  he 
was,  he  was  also  an  expert  riverman,  and  his 
vast  strength  served  him  royally.  He  saw 
Iberville  tossed  here  and  there  but  with  impos- 
sible strength  and  good  fortune  reach  the  lad. 
The  two  grasped  each  other  and  then  struck 
out  for  the  high  shore.  De  Casson  seemed  to 
know  what  would  happen.  He  altered  his 
course,  and,  making  for  the  shore  also  at  a  point 
below,  reached  it      He  saw  with  a  kind  of 
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despair  that  it  was  steep  and  had  no  trees  ; 
yet  his  keen  eyes  also  saw,  not  far  below,  the 
dwarfed  bole  of  a  tree  jutting  out  from  the  rock. 
There  lay  the  chance.  Below  this  was  a  great 
turmoil  of  rapids.  A  prayer  mechanically  passed 
the  priest's  lips,  though  his  thoughts  were  those 
of  a  warrior  then.  He  almost  enjoyed  the 
danger  for  himself:  his  fear  was  for  Iberville  and 
for  the  motherless  boy. 

He  had  guessed  and  hoped  aright  Iberville, 
supporting  the  now  senseless  boy,  swung  down 
the  mad  torrent,  his  eyes  blinded  with  blood  so 
that  he  could  not  see.  But  he  heard  De  Casson's 
voice,  and  with  a  splendid  effort  threw  himself 
and  the  lad  towards  it.  The  priest  also  foi'j,h'; 
upwards  to  them  and  caught  them  a  j  thf  y  came, 
having  reserved  his  great  strength  until  now. 
Throwing  his  left  arm  over  the  lad  he  relieved 
Iberville  of  his  burden,  but  called  to  him  to  hold 
on.  The  blood  was  flowing  into  Iberville's  eyes 
and  he  could  do  nothing  else.  But  now  came 
the  fight  between  the  priest  and  the  mad  waters. 
Once  —  twice — thrice  they  went  beneath,  but 
neither  Iberville  nor  himself  let  go,  and  to  the 
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apprehensive  cries  of  their  friends  there  suc- 
ceeded calls  of  delight,  for  De  Casson  had  seized 
the  jutting  bole  and  held  on.  It  did  not  give, 
and  they  were  safe  for  a  moment. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  there  was  smoother 
water,  and  soon  the  canoes  were  ashore,  and 
Perrot,  Sainte-H^l^ne,  and  others  were  running 
to  the  rescue.  They  arrived  just  in  time.  Ropes 
were  let  down,  and  the  lad  was  drawn  up 
insensible.  Then  came  the  priest,  for  Iberville, 
battered  as  he  was,  would  not  stir  until  the  abb^ 
had  gone  up — a  stout  strain  on  the  rope.  For- 
tunately there  were  clefts  and  fissures  in  the 
wall,  which  could  be  used  in  the  ascent.  De 
Casson  had  consented  to  go  first,  chiefly  because 
he  wished  to  gratify  the  still  youthful  pride  of 
Iberville,  who  thought  the  soldier  should  see  the 
priest  into  safety.  Iberville  himself  came  up 
slowly,  for  he  was  stiff  and  his  limbs  were 
shaking.  His  clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  his  fine 
face  was  like  that  of  a  warrior  defaced  by  swords. 

But  he  refused  to  be  carried,  and  his  first  care 
was  for  the  boy,  who  had  received  no  mortal 
injury. 
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"You  have  saved  the  boy,  Pierre,"  said  the 
priest,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Self-abasing  always,  dear  abb^  ;  you  saved 
us  both.    By  heaven,  but  the  king  lost  a  great 

man  in  you!" 

«  Hush !  Merc  brawn,  Pierre  I  .  .  .  .  By  the 
blessing  of  God,"  he  added  quickly, 


CHAPTER  XI 

WITH  THE  STRANGE  PEOPLE 

AFTER  this  came  varying  days  of  hardship 
by  land  and  water,  and  then  another 
danger.  One  day  they  were  crossing  a  great 
northern  lake.  The  land  was  moist  with  the 
sweat  of  quick-springing  verdure;  flocks  of 
wild  fowl  rose  at  all  points,  and  herds  of 
caribou  came  drinking  and  feeding  at  the 
shore.  The  cries  of  herons,  loons,  and  river- 
hens  rose  with  strange  distinctness,  so  delicate 
was  the  atmosphere,  and  the  blue  of  the  sky 
was  exquisite. 

As  they  paddled  slowly  along  this  lake, 
keeping  time  to  their  songs  with  the  paddles, 
there  suddenly  grew  out  of  the  distance  a  great 
flotilla  of  canoes  with  tall  prows,  and  behind 
them  a  range  of  islands  which  they  had  not 
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before  seen.  The  canoes  were  filled  with  men 
— Indians,  it  would  seem,  by  the  tall  feathers 
lifting  from  their  heads,  A  moment  before 
there  had  been  nothing.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance was  even  more  startling  than  the  strange 
canoe  that  crossed  their  track  on  Lake  of  the 
Winds.  Iberville  knew  at  once  that  it  was  a 
mirage,  and  the  mystery  of  it  did  not  last  long 
even  among  the  superstitious.  But  they  knew 
now  that  somewhere  in  the  north — presumably 
not  far  away — was  a  large  band  of  Indians, 
possibly  hostile ;  their  own  numbers  were 
about  fourscore.  There  was  the  chance  that 
the  Indians  were  following  or  intercepting 
them.  Yet,  since  they  had  left  the  Ottawa 
River,  they  had  seen  no  human  being,  save  in 
that  strange  canoe  on  Lake  of  the  Winds. 
To  the  cast  were  the  dreary  wastes  of  Lab- 
rador, to  the  west  were  the  desolate  plains 
and  hills,  stretching  to  the  valley  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Practically  in  command,  Iberville  advised 
watchfulness  and  preparation  for  attack.  Pre- 
sently the  mirage  faded  away  as  suddenly  as 
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ft  came.  For  days  again  they  marched  and 
voyaged  on,  seeing  still  no  human  being.  At 
last  they  came  to  a  lake,  which  they  crossed 
in  their  canoes  ;  then  they  entered  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river,  travelling  northward.  The  river 
narrowed  at  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth, 
and  at  a  certain  point  the  stream  turned  sharply. 
As  the  first  canoe  rounded  the  point  it  came 
full  upon  half  a  hundred  canoes  blocking  the 
river,  filled  by  Indians  with  bended  bows. 
They  were  a  northern  tribe  that  had  never 
before  seen  the  white  man.  Tall  and  stern, 
they  were  stout  enemies,  but  they  had  no  fire- 
arms, and,  as  could  be  seen,  they  were  aston- 
ished at  the  look  of  the  little  band,  which,  at 
the  command  of  De  Troyes,  who  with  Iber- 
ville was  in  the  first  boat,  came  steadily 
on.  Suddenly  brought  face  to  face  there  was 
a  pause,  in  which  Iberville,  who  knew  several 
Indian  languages,  called  to  them  to  make 
way. 

He;  was  not  understood,  but  he  had  pointed 
to  the  white  standard  of  France  flaring  with  the 
golden  lilies;   and  perhaps  the  drawn  swords 
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and  the  martial  manner  of  the  little  band — 
who  had  donned  gay  trappings,  it  being  Iber- 
ville's birthday  —  conveyed  in  some  way  his 
meaning.  The  bows  of  the  strangers  stayed 
drawn,  awaiting  word  from  the  leader.  Near 
the  chief  stood  a  man  seven  feet  in  height, 
a  kind  of  bodyguard,  who  presently  said  some- 
thing in  his  ear.  He  frowned,  then  seemed  to 
debate,  and  his  face  cleared  at  last.  Raising  a 
spear,  he  saluted  the  French  leaders,  and  then 
pointed  towards  the  shore,  where  there  was  a 
space  clear  of  trees,  a  kind  of  plateau.  De 
Troyes  and  Iberville,  thinking  that  a  truce 
and  parley  were  meant,  returned  the  salute 
with  their  swords,  and  presently  the  canoes 
of  both  parties  made  over  to  the  shore.  It 
v^as  a  striking  sight:  the  grave,  watchful  faces 
of  the  Indians,  who  showed  up  grandly  in 
the  sun,  their  skin  like  fine  rippling  bronze 
as  they  moved ;  their  tall  feathers  tossing, 
rude  bracelets  on  their  wrists,  while  some  wore 
necklets  of  brass  or  copper.  The  chief  was 
a  stalwart  savage  with  a  cruel  eye,  but  the 
most  striking  figure  of  all — either  French  or 
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Indian  —  was  that  of  the  chiefs  bodyguard. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  Goliath  of  the  tribe,  who, 
after  the  manner  of  other  champions,  was 
ever  ready  for  challenge  in  the  name  of  his 
master.  He  was  massively  built,  with  long 
sinewy  arms ;  but  Iberville  noticed  that  he 
was  not  powerful  at  the  waist  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  that  his  neck 
was  thinner  than  it  should  be.  But  these 
were  items,  for  in  all  he  was  a  fine  piece 
of  humanity,  and  Iberville  said  as  much  to 
De  Casson,  involuntarily  stretching  up  as  he 
did  so.  Tall  and  athletic  himself,  he  never 
saw  a  man  of  calibre  but  he  felt  a  wish  to 
measure  strength  with  him,  not  from  vanity, 
but  through  the  mere  instincts  of  the  warrior. 
Prest  as  he  was,  it  is  possible  that  De  Casson 
shared  the  young  man's  feeling,  though  chasten- 
ing years  had  overcome  impulses  of  youth. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  French  leaders  to 
guess  how  this  strange  parley  would  end, 
and  when  many  more  Indians  suddenly  showed 
on  the  banks  they  saw  that  they  might  have 
tough  work. 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Iberville  ? "  said 
De  Troyes. 

•'  A  juggler's  puzzle — let  us  ask  Perrot,"  was 
the  reply. 

Perrot  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
this  tribe  of  Indians.  The  French  leaders, 
who  had  never  heard  of  Indians  who  would 
fight  in  the  open,  were,  in  spite  of  great 
opposing  numbers,  in  warrior  mood.  Pre- 
sently all  the  canoes  were  f^ot  to  land,  and 
without  any  hostile  sign  the  Indians  filed 
out  on  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  where  were 
pitched  a  number  of  tents.  The  tents  were 
in  a  circle,  surrounding  a  clear  space  of 
ground,  and  the  chief  halted  in  the  middle 
of  this.  He  and  his  men  had  scarcely  noticed 
the  Frenchmen  as  they  followed,  seemingly 
trusting  the  honour  of  the  invaders  that 
they  would  not  attack  from  behind.  It 
was  these  Indians  who  had  been  seen  in  the 
mirage.  They  had  followed  the  Frenchmen, 
had  gone  parallel  with  them  for  scores  of 
miles,  and  had  at  last  at  this  strategic  point 
waylaid  them. 
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The  conference  was  short.  The  French 
ranged  in  column  on  one  side,  the  Indians  on 
the  other,  and  then  the  chief  stepped  forward. 
De  Troyes  did  the  same,  and  not  far  behind 
him  were  Iberville,  the  other  officers  and 
Perrot.  Behind  the  chief  was  the  champion, 
then,  a  little  distance  away,  on  either  side,  the 
Indian  councillors. 

The  chief  waved  his  hand  proudly  towards 
the  armed  warriors  behind  him,  as  if  showing 
their  strength,  speaking  meanwhile,  and  then, 
with  effective  gesture,  remarking  the  handful  of 
French.  Presently,  pointing  to  his  fighting 
man,  he  seemed  to  ask  that  the  matter  be  settled 
by  single  combat 

The  French  leaders  understood :  Goliath 
would  have  his  David.  The  champion  suddenly 
began  a  sing  -  song  challenge,  during  which 
Iberville  and  his  comrades  conferred.  The 
champion's  eyes  ran  up  and  down  the  line 
and  alighted  on  the  large  form  of  De 
Casson,  who  calmly  watched  him.  Iber- 
ville saw  this  look  and  could  not  help  but 
laugh,  though    the  matter  was   serious.      He 
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pictured  the  good  abb^  fighting  for  the  band. 
At  this  the  champion  began  to  beat  his  breast 
defiantly. 

Iberville  threw  off  his  coat,  and  motioned  nis 
friends  back.  Immediately  there  was  protest. 
They  had  not  known  quite  what  to  do,  but 
Perrot  had  offered  to  fight  the  champion,  and 
they,  supposing  it  was  to  be  a  fight  with  weapons, 
had  hastily  agreed.  It  was  cl'jar,  however,  that 
it  was  to  be  a  wrestle  to  the  death.  Iberville 
quelled  all  protests,  and  they  stepped  back. 
There  was  a  final  call  from  the  champion,  and 
then  he  became  silent.  From  the  Indians  rose 
one  long  cry  of  satisfaction,  and  then  they  too 
stilled,  the  chief  fell  back,  and  the  two  men 
stood  alone  in  the  centre.  Iberville,  whose  face 
had  become  grave,  went  to  De  Casson  and 
whispered  to  him.  The  abb^  gave  him  his 
blessing,  and  then  he  turned  and  went  back. 
He  waved  his  hand  to  his  brothers  and  his 
friends,  —  a  gay  Cavalier-like  motion,  —  then 
took  off  all  save  his  small  clothes  and  stood 
out. 

Never  was  seen,  perhaps,  a  stranger  sight : 
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a  gentleman  of  France  ranged  against  a  savage 
wrestler,  without  weapons,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
to  fight  like  a  gladiator.  But  this  was  a  new 
land,  and  Iberville  could  ever  do  what  another 
of  his  name  or  rank  could  not.  There  was 
only  one  other  man  in  Canada  who  could  do 
the  same — old  Count  Frontenac  himself,  who, 
dressed  in  all  his  Court  finery,  had  danced  a 
war-dance  in  the  torchlight  with  Iroquois 
chiefs. 

Stripped,  Iberville's  splendid  proportions  could 
be  seen  at  advantage.  He  was  not  massively 
made,  but  from  crown  to  heel  there  was  perfect 
muscular  proportion.  His  admirable  training 
and  his  splendidly  nourished  body — cared  for, 
as  in  those  days  only  was  the  body  cared  for 
— promised  much,  though  against  so  huge  a 
champion.  Then,  too,  Iberville  in  his  boyhood 
had  wrestled  with  Indians  and  had  learned 
their  tricks.  Added  to  this  were  methods 
learned  abroad,  which  might  prove  useful  now. 
Yet  anyone  looking  at  the  two  would  have 
begged  the  younger  man  to  withdraw. 

Never    was    battle    shorter.       Iberville,    too 
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proud  to  give  his  enemy  one  moment  of 
athletic  trifling,  ran  in  on  him.  For  a  time 
they  were  locked,  straining  terribly,  and 
then  the  neck  of  the  champion  went  with  a 
snap  and  he  lay  dead  in  the  middle  of  the 
gre^n. 

The  Indians  and  the  French  were  both  so 
dumbfounded  that  for  a  moment  no  one  stirred, 
and  Iberville  went  back  and  quietly  put  on 
his  clothes.  But  presently  cries  of  rage  and 
mourning  came  from  the  Indians,  and  weapons 
threatened.  But  the  chief  waved  aggression 
down,  and  came  forward  to  the  dead  man.  He 
looked  for  a  moment,  and  then  as  Iberville  and 
De  Troyes  came  near,  he  gazed  at  Iberville 
in  wonder,  and  all  at  once  reached  out  both 
hands  to  him.  Iberville  took  them  and  shook 
them  heartily. 

There  was  something  uncanny  in  the  sudden 
death  of  the  champion,  and  Iberville's  achieve- 
ment had  conquered  these  savages,  who,  after 
all,  loved  such  deeds,  though  at  the  hand  of 
an  enemy.  And  now  the  whole  scene  was 
changed.    The  French  courteously  but  firmly 
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demanded  homage,  and  got  it,  as  the  superior 
race  can  get  it  from  the  inferior,  when  events 
are,  even  distantly,  in  their  favour;  and  here 
were  martial  display,  a  band  of  fearless  men, 
weapons  which  the  savages  had  never  seen 
before,  trumpets  and,  most  of  all,  a  chief  who 
was  his  own  champion,  and  who  had  snapped 
the  neck  of  their  Goliath  as  one  would  break 
a  tree-branch. 

From  the  moment  Iberville  and  the  chief 
shook  hands  they  were  friends,  and  after  two 
days,  when  they  parted  company,  there  was  no 
Indian  among  all  this  strange  tribe  but  would 
have  followed  him  anywhere.  As  it  was,  he 
and  De  Troyes  preferred  to  make  the  expedition 
with  his  handful  of  men,  and  so  parted  with 
the  Indians,  after  having  made  gifts  to  the  chief 
and  his  people.  The  most  important  of  these 
presents  was  a  musket,  handled  by  the  chief  at 
first  as  though  it  were  some  dea  jly  engine.  The 
tribe  had  been  greatly  astonished  at  hearing 
a  volley  fired  by  the  whole  band  at  once,  and 
at  seeing  caribou  shot  before  their  eyes;  but 
when  the  chief  himself,  after  divers  attempts, 
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shot  a  caribou,  they  stood  in  proper  awe.  With 
mutual  friendliness  they  parted.  Two  weeks 
later,  after  great  trials,  the  band  emerged  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  almost  without 
baggage,  and  starving. 
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'"T^HE  last  two  hundred  miles  of  their  journey 

*        had  been  made  under  trying  conditions. 

Accidents  had  befallen  the  canoes  which  carried 

the  food,  and  the  country  through  which  they 

passed  was  almost  devoid   of  game.     During 

the  last  three  days  they  had  little  or  nothing  to 

eat.      When,  therefore,    at    night    they    came 

suddenly   upon   the  shores  of   Hudson's   Bay, 

and  Fort  Hayes  lay  silent  before  them,  they 

were  ready  for  desperate  enterprises.     The  high 

stockade  walls  with  stout  bastions  and   small 

cannon   looked   formidable,  yet  there   was  no 

man  of  them  but  was  better  pleased  that  the 

odds  were  against  him  than  with  him.    Though 

it  was  late  spring,  the  night  was  cold,  and  all 

were  wet,  hungry,  and  chilled. 
II 
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Iberville's  first  glance  at  the  bay  and  the  fort 
brought  disappointment.  No  vessel  lay  in  the 
harbour,  therefore  it  was  probable  Gering  was 
not  there.  But  there  were  other  forts,  and  this 
one  must  be  taken  meanwhile.  The  plans  were 
quickly  made.  Iberville  advised  a  double  attack : 
an  improvised  battering-ram  at  the  great  gate, 
and  a  party  to  climb  the  stockade  wall  at  another 
quarter.  This  climbing-party  he  would  himself 
lead,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Sainte-H^l^nc, 
Perrot,  and  a  handful  of  agile  woodsmen.  He 
had  his  choice,  and  his  men  were  soon  gathered 
round  him.  A  tree  was  cut  down  in  the  woods 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  shortened,  and 
brought  down,  ready  for  its  duty  of  battering- 
ram. 

The  night  was  beautiful.  There  was  a  bright 
moon,  and  the  sky  by  some  strange  trick  of 
atmosphere  had  taken  on  a  green  hue,  against 
which  everything  stood  out  with  singular 
distinctness.  The  air  was  placid,  and  through 
the  stillness  came  tiie  low  humming  wash  of 
the  wat'ir  to  the  hard  shore.  The  fort  stood 
on  an  upland,  looking  in  its  solitariness  like 
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some  lonel}  prison-house,  where  men  went 
more  to  have  done  with  the  world  than  for 
punishment.  Iberville  was  in  that  mood  wherein 
men  do  stubborn  deeds — when  justice  is  more 
with  them  than  mercy,  and  selfishness  than  either. 

"If  you  meet  the  man,  Pierre?"  De  Casson 
said  before  the  party  started. 

Iberville  laughed  softly.  "If  we  meet,  may 
my  mind  be  his,  abb^  ?  But  he  is  not  here — 
there  is  no  vessel,  you  see !  Still,  there  are  more 
forts  on  the  bay." 

The  band  knelt  down  before  they  started. 
It  was  strange  to  hear  in  that  lonely  waste,  a 
handful  of  men,  bent  on  a  deadly  task,  singing 
a  low  chant  of  penitence — a  Kyrie  eleison. 
Afterwards  came  the  benediction  upon  this 
buccaneering  expedition,  behind  which  was  one 
man's  personal  enmity,  a  merchant  company's 
cupidity,  and  a  great  nation's  lust  of  conquest ! 

Iberville  stole  across  the  shore  and  up  the 
hill  with  his  handful  of  men.  There  was  no 
sound  from  the  fort ;  all  were  asleep.  No 
musket-shot  welcomed  them,  no  cannon  roared 
on   the   night ;   there   was    no    sentry.      What 
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should  people  on  the  outposts  of  the  world 
need  of  sentries,  so  long  as  there  were  walls  to 
keep  out  wild  animals  I  In  a  few  moments 
Iberville  and  his  companions  were  over  the 
wall.  Already  the  attack  on  the  gate  had 
begun,  a  passage  was  quickly  made,  and  by  the 
time  Iberville  had  forced  open  the  doors  of  the 
block-house,  his  followers  making  a  wild  hubbub 
as  of  a  thousand  men,  De  Troyes  and  his  party 
were  at  his  heels.  Before  the  weak  garrison 
could  make  resistance  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  and  soon  were  gathered  in  the 
yard — men,  women,  and  children. 

Gering  was  not  there.  Iberville  was  told 
that  he  was  at  one  of  the  other  forts  along  the 
shore:  either  Fort  Rupert  on  the  east,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  away,  or  at  Fort  Albany, 
ninety  miles  to  the  north  and  west.  Iberville 
determined  to  go  to  Fort  Rupert,  and  with  a 
few  followers,  embarking  in  canoes,  assembled 
before  it  two  nights  after.  A  vessel  was  in  the 
harbour,  and  his  delight  was  keen.  He  divided 
his  men,  sending  I'errot  to  take  the  fort,  while 
himself  with  a  small  party  moved  to  the  attack 
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of  the  vessel.  Gering  had  delayed  a  day  too 
long.  He  had  intended  leaving  the  day  before, 
but  the  arrival  of  the  governor  of  the  Company 
had  induced  him  to  remain  another  day ;  enter- 
taining his  guest  at  supper,  and  toasting  him 
in  some  excellent  wine  got  in  Hispaniola.  So 
palatable  was  it  that  all  drank  deeply,  and 
other  liquors  found  their  way  to  the  fo'castle. 
Thus  in  the  dead  of  night  there  was  no  open 
eye  on  the  Valiant. 

The  Frenchmen  pushed  out  gently  from  the 
shore,  paddled  noiselessly  over  to  the  ship's  side, 
and  clambered  up.  Iberville  was  the  fiist  to 
step  on  deck,  and  he  was  followed  by  Perrot 
and  De  Casson,  who  had,  against  Iberville's 
will,  insisted  on  coming.  F"ive  others  came 
after.  Already  they  could  hear  the  other  party 
at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  the  cries  of  the 
besiegers,  now  in  the  fortyard,  came  clearly  to 
them. 

The  watch  of  the  Valiant,  waking  suddenly, 
sprang  up  and  ran  forward,  making  no  outcry, 
dazed,  but  bent  on  fighting.  He  came,  however, 
on   the   point   of  Perrot's   sabre   and   was   cut 
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down.  Meanwhile  Iberville,  hot  for  mischief, 
stamped  upon  the  deck.  Immediately  a  number 
of  armed  men  came  bundling  up  the  hatch- 
way. Among  these  appeared  Gering  and  the 
governor,  who  thrust  themselves  forward  with 
drawn  swords  and  pistols.  The  first  two  men 
who  appeared  above  the  hatci.way  were 
promptly  despatched,  and  Iberville's  sword  was 
falling  upon  Gering,  whom  he  did  not  recognise, 
when  De  Casson's  hand  diverted  the  blow. 
It  caught  the  shoulder  of  a  man  at  Gering's 
side. 

"Tis  Monsieur  Gering!"  said  the  priest. 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  a  voice  behind  these. 
"  I  am  the  governor.    We  surrender." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do :  in  spite  of 
Gering's  show  of  defiance,  though  death  was 
above  him  if  he  resisted.  He  was  but  half- 
way up. 

"It  is  no  use,  Mr.  Gering,"  urged  the 
governor  ;  "  they  have  us  like  sheep  in  '.  pen." 

"Very  well,"  said  Gering  suddei.  ,  handing 
up  his  sword  and  stepping  up  himself.  "To 
whom  do  I  surrender  ? " 
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"  To  an  old  acquaintance,  monsieur,"  said 
Iberville,  coming  near,  "who  will  cherish  you 
for  the  king  of  France." 

•'  Damnation ! "  cried  Gering,  and  his  eyes 
hungered  for  his  sword  again. 

"  You  would  not  visit  mc,  so  I  came  to  look 
for  you ;  though  why,  monsieur,  you  should 
hide  up  here  in  the  porch  of  the  world  passeth 
knowledge." 

"  Monsieur  is  w.tty,"  answered  Gering  stoutly; 
"  but  if  he  will  grant  me  my  sword  again  and 
an  hour  alone  with  him,  I  shall  ask  no  greater 
joy  in  life." 

By  this  time  the  governor  was  on  deck,  and 
he  interposed. 

"I  beg,  sir,"  he  said  to  Iberville,  "you  will 
see  there  is  no  useless  slaughter  at  yon  fort ; 
for  I  guess  that  your  men  have  their  way 
with  it." 

"  Shall  my  messenger,  In  your  name,  tell  your 
people  to  give  in  ? " 

"  Before  God,  no :  I  hope  that  they  will  fit^ht 
while  remains  a  chance.  And  be  sure,  sir,  I 
should  not  have  yielded  here,  but  that  I  foresaw 
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hopeless  slaughter.  Nor  would  I  ask  your 
favour  there,  but  that  I  know  you  are  like  to 
have  bloody  barbarians  with  you — and  we  have 
women  and  children  ! " 

"We  have  no  Indians,  we  are  all  French," 
answered  Iberville  quietly,  and  sent  the  mes- 
senger away. 

At  that  moment  Perrot  touched  his  arm,  and 
pointed  to  a  man  whose  shoulder  was  being 
bandaged.  It  was  Radisson,  who  had  caught 
Iberville's  sword  when  the  abbd  diverted  it. 

"By  the  mass!"  said  Iberville;  "the  gift  of 
the  saints." 

He  pricked  Radisson  with  the  point  of  his 
sword.  "  Well,  Monsieur  Renegade,  who  holds 
the  spring  of  the  trap  ?  You  have  some  prayers, 
I  hope.  And  if  there  is  no  priest  among  your 
English,  we'll  find  you  one  before  you  swing 
next  sundown." 

Radisson  threw  up  a  malignant  look,  but  said 
nothing  ;  and  went  on  caring  for  his  wound. 

"  At  sunset,  remember.  You  will  see  to  it, 
Perrot,"  he  added. 

"  Pardon   mc,  monsieur,"  said   the   governor. 
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"  This  is  an  officer  of  our  company,  duly 
surrendered," 

"  Monsieur  will  know  this  man  is  a  traitor, 
and  that  I  have  long-standing  orders  to  kill 
him  wherever  found. — What  has  monsieur  to 
say  for  him  ? "  Iberville  added,  turning  to 
Gering. 

"As  an  officer  of  the  company,"  was  the 
reply,  "  he  has  the  rights  of  a  prisoner  of  var." 

"  MonsJeur,  we  have  met  at  the  same  table, 
and  I  cannot  think  you  should  plead  for  a 
traitor.     If  you  will  say  that  the  man  " — 

But  here  Radisson  broke  in.  "  I  want  no 
one  to  speak  for  me.  I  hate  you  all " — he  spat 
at  Iberville — "and  I  will  hang  when  I  must,  no 
sooner." 

"Not  so  badly  said,"  Iberville  iesponded. 
"'Tis  a  pity,  Radisson,  you  let  the  devil  buy 
you." 

"T'sh!  The  devil  pays  good  coin,  and  I'm 
not  hung  yet,"  he  sullenly  returned. 

By  this  time  all  the  prisoners  save  Gering, 
the  governor,  and  Radisson,  were  secured. 
Iberville  ordered   their   disposition,   and    then, 
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having  set  a  guard,  went  down  to  deal  with 
the  governor  for  all  the  forts  on  the  bay. 
Because  the  firing  had  ceased,  he  knew  that 
the  fort  had  been  captured  ;  and,  indeed,  word 
soon  came  to  this  effect.  Iberville  then  gave 
orders  that  the  prisoners  from  the  fort  should 
be  brought  on  board  next  morning,  to  be 
carried  on  to  Fort  Albany,  which  was  yet  for 
attack.  He  was  ill-content  that  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  Gering  had  been  prevented. 

He  was  now  all  courtesy  to  the  governor 
and  Gering,  and,  offering  them  their  own  winp 
entertained  them  with  the  hardships  of  their 
travel  up.  He  gave  the  governor  assurance 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  treated  well,  and  no 
property  destroyed.  Afterwards,  with  apologies, 
he  saw  them  bestowed  in  a  cabin,  the  door 
fastened,  and  a  guard  set.  Presently  he  went 
on  deck,  and  giving  orders  that  Radisson 
should  be  kept  safe  on  the  after-deck,  had 
rations  served  out  Then,  after  eating,  he 
drew  his  cloak  over  him  in  the  cabin  and  fell 
asleep. 

Nea'  daybreak  a  man  came  swimming  along 
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the  side  of  the  ship  to  the  small  port-hole  of 
a  cabin.  He  paused  before  it,  took  from  his 
pocket  a  nail,  and  threw  it  within.  There  was 
no  response,  and  he  threw  another,  and  again 
there  was  no  response.  Hearing  the  step  of 
someone  on  the  deck  above  he  drew  in  close 
to  the  side  of  the  ship,  diving  under  the  water 
and  lying  still.  A  moment  after  he  reappeared 
and  moved — almost  floated  —  on  to  another 
port -hole.  He  had  only  one  nail  left;  he 
threw  it  in,  and  Gering's  face  appeared. 

"Hush,  monsieur!"  Radisson  called  up.  "I 
have  a  key  which  may  fit,  and  a  bar  of  iron.  If 
you  get  clear,  make  for  this  side." 

He  spoke  in  a  whisper.  At  that  moment  he 
again  heard  steps  above,  and  divei  as  before. 
The  watch  looked  over,  having  heard  a  slight 
noise  ;  but  not  knowing  that  Gering's  cabin  was 
beneath,  thought  no  harm.  Presently  Radisson 
came  up  again.  Gering  understood ;  having 
heard  the  footsteps. 

"  I  will  make  the  trial,"  he  said.  "  Can  you 
give  me  no  other  weapon  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  the  one,"  responded  Radisson, 
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not  unselfish  enough  to  give  it  up.  His  chief 
idea,  after  all,  was  to  put  Gering  under  obliga- 
tion to  him. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Gering. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  governor,  who  did  not 
care  to  risk  his  life  in  the  way  of  escape. 

Gering  tried  the  key,  but  it  would  not  turn 
easily  and  he  took  it  out  again.  Rubbing 
away  the  rust,  he  used  tallow  from  the  candle, 
and  tried  the  lock  again  ;  still  it  would  not 
turn.  He  looked  to  the  fastenings,  but  they 
were  solid,  and  he  feared  noise ;  he  made  one 
more  attempt  with  the  lock,  and  suddenly  it 
turned.  He  tried  the  handle,  and  the  door 
opened.  Then  he  bade  good-bye  to  the 
governor  and  stepped  out,  almost  upon  the 
guard,  who  was  sound  asleep.  Looking  round 
he  saw  Iberville's  cloak,  which  its  owner  had 
thrown  off  in  his  sleep.  He  stealthily  picked 
it  up,  and  then  put  Iberville's  cap  on  his  head. 
Of  nearly  the  same  height,  with  these  disguises 
he  might  be  able  to  pass  for  his  captor. 

He  threw  the  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  stole 
silently  to  the  hatchway,  and  cautiously  climbed 
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.up.  Thrusting  out  his  head  he  looked  about 
him,  and  he  saw  two  or  three  figures  bundled 
together  at  the  mainmast — woodsmen  who  had 
celebrated  victory  too  sincerely.  He  looked  for 
the  watch,  but  could  not  see  him.  Then  he 
drew  himself  carefully  up,  and  on  his  hands  and 
knees  passed  to  the  starboard  side  and  moved 
aft.  Doing  so  he  saw  the  watch  start  up 
from  the  capstan  where  he  had  been  resting, 
and  walk  towards  him.  He  did  not  quicken 
his  pace.  He  trusted  to  his  ruse — he  would 
impersonate  Iberville,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
the  hat  and  cloak.  He  moved  to  the  bulwarks 
and  leaned  against  them,  looking  into  the  water. 
The  sentry  was  deceived  ;  he  knew  the  hat  and 
cloak,  and  he  was  only  too  glad  to  have,  as  he 
thought,  escaped  the  challenge  of  having  slept 
at  his  post ;  so  he  began  resolutely  to  pace  the 
deck.  Gering  watched  him  closely,  and  moved 
deliberately  to  the  stern.  In  doing  so  he 
suddenly  came  upon  a  body.  He  stopped  and 
turned  round,  leaning  against  the  bulwarks  as 
before.  This  time  the  watch  came  within 
twenty  feet  of  him,  saluted  and  retired. 
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Immediately  Gering  looked  again  at  the  body 
near  him,  and  started  back,  for  his  feet  were  in 
a  little  pool.  He  understood :  Radisson  had 
escaped  by  killing  his  guard.  It  was  not  possible 
that  the  crime  and  the  escape  could  go  long 
undetected ;  the  watch  might  at  any  moment 
come  the  full  length  of  the  ship.  Gering  flashed 
a  glance  at  him  again, — his  back  was  to  him 
still, — suddenly  doffed  the  hat  and  cloak,  vaulted 
lightly  upon  the  bulwarks,  caught  the  anchor- 
chain,  slid  down  it  into  the  water,  and  struck 
out  softly  along  the  side.  Immediately  Radis- 
son was  beside  him. 

"  Can  you  dive  ?  "  the  Frenchman  whispered. 
"  Can  you  swim  under  water  ? " 

"A  little." 

"  Then,  with  me  quick  I " 

The  Frenchman  dived  and  Gering  followed 
him.  The  water  was  bitter  cold,  but  when  a 
man  is  saving  his  life  endurance  multiplies. 

The  Fates  were  with  them:  no  alarm  came 
from  the  ship,  and  they  reached  the  bank  in 
safety.  Here  they  were  upon  a  now  hostile 
shore  without  food,  fire,  shelter,  and  weapons ; 
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their  situation  was  desperate  even  yet.  Radis- 
son's  ingenuity  was  not  quite  enough,  so  Gering 
solved  the  problem :  there  were  the  Frenchmen's 
canoes ;  they  must  be  somewhere  on  the  shore. 
Because  Radisson  was  a  Frenchman,  he  might 
be  able  to  impose  upon  the  watch  guarding  the 
canoes.  If  not,  they  still  had  weapons  of  a 
kind — Radisson  a  knife,  and  Gering  the  bar  of 
iron.  They  moved  swiftly  along  the  shore, 
fearing  an  alarm  meanwhile.  If  they  could  but 
get  weapons  and  a  canoe  they  would  make 
their  way  either  to  Fort  Albany,  so  warning  it, 
or  attempt  the  desperate  journey  to  New  York. 
Again  fortune  was  with  them.  As  it  chanced, 
the  watch,  suffering  from  the  cold  night  air, 
had  gone  into  the  bush  to  bring  wood  for  firing. 
The  two  refugees  stole  near,  and  in  the  very 
first  canoe  found  three  muskets,  and  there 
were  also  bags  filled  with  food.  They  hastily 
pushed  out  a  canoe,  got  in,  and  were  miles 
away  before  their  escape  was  discovered. 

Radisson  was  for  going  south  at  once  to 
New  York,  but  Gering  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  a  musket  Radisson  obeyed. 
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They  reached  Fort  Albany  and  warned  it. 
Having  thus  done  his  duty  towards  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  knowing  that 
surrender  must  come,  and  that  in  this  case 
his  last  state  would  be  worse  than  his  first, 
Gering  proceeded  with  Radisson — hourly  more 
hateful  to  him,  yet  to  be  endured  for  what  had 
happened — southward  upon  the  trail  the  French- 
men had  taken  northward. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  Gering  had  thrown 
his  hat  and  cloak  into  the  blood  of  the  coureur 
du  dots,  and  slid  down  the  anchor-chain,  Iberville 
knew  that  his  quarry  was  flown.  The  watch  had 
thought  that  Iberville  had  gone  below,  and  he 
had  again  relaxed,  but  presently  a  little  maggot 
of  wonder  got  into  his  brain.  He  then  went 
aft.  Dawn  was  just  breaking ;  the  grey  moist 
light  shone  with  a  naked  coldness  on  land  and 
water;  wild-fowl  came  fluttering,  voiceless, past ; 
night  was  still  drenched  in  sleep.  Suddenly  he 
saw  the  dead  body,  and  his  boots  dabbled  in 
wet! 

In  all  that  concerned  the  honour  of  the  arms 
of  France  and  the  conquest  of  the  three  forts, 
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Hayes,  Rupert,  and  Albany,  Iberville  might  be 
content,  but  he  chafed  at  the  escape  of  his 
enemies. 

••  I  will  not  say  it  is  better  so,  Pierre,"  urged 
De  Casson ;  "  but  you  have  done  enough  for 
the  king.    Let  your  own  cause  come  later." 

"  And  it  will  come,  abb^,"  he  answered,  with 
anger.  "  His  account  grows ;  we  must  settle 
all  one  day.  And  Radisson  shall  swing  or  I 
am  no  soldier — sol" 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


"AS  WATER   UNTO  WINE" 


THREE  months  afterwards  George  Gering 
was  joyfully  preparing  to  take  two 
voyages.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  keen  taste  for 
the  one  had  much  to  do  with  his  eagerness  for 
the  other — though  most  men  find  getting  gold 
as  cheerful  as  getting  married.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  promise  of  marriage  from  Jessica,  and 
he  was  also  soon  to  start  with  William  Phips 
for  the  Spaniards'  country.  His  return  to  New 
York  with  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  posts  brought  consternation. 
There  was  no  angrier  man  in  all  America  than 
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Colonel  Richard  Nicholls;  there  was  perhaps 
no  girl  in  all  the  world  more  agitated  than 
Jessica,  then  a  guest  at  Government  House. 
Her  father  was  there  also,  cheerfully  await- 
ing her  marriage  with  Gering,  whom,  since  he 
had  lost  most  traces  of  Puritanism,  he  liked. 
He  had  long  ispected  the  girl's  interest  in 
Iberville;  if  he  had  known  that  two  letters 
from  him — unanswered — had  been  treasured, 
read,  and  re-read,  he  would  have  been  anxious. 
That  his  daughter  should  marry  a  French- 
man— a  filibustiering  seigneur,  a  Catholic,  the 
enemy  of  the  British  colonies,  whose  fellow- 
countrymen  incited  the  Indians  to  harass  and 
to  massacre — was  not  to  be  borne. 

Besides,  the  Honourable  Hogarth  Leveret, 
whose  fame  in  the  colony  was  now  often  in 
peril  because  of  his  Cavalier  propensities,  and 
whose  losses  had  aged  him,  could  not  bear  that 
he  should  sink  and  carry  his  daughter  with 
him.  Jessica  was  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  for  her 
he  would  have  borne  all  sorts  of  trials ;  but  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  called  on  to  bear 
them.    Like  most  people  out  of  the  heyday  of 
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their  own  youth,  he  imagined  the  way  a  maid's 
fancy  ought  to  go. 

If  he  had  known  how  much  his  daughter's 
promise  to  marry  Gering  would  cost  her,  he 
would  not  have  had  it  But  indeed  she  did 
not  herself  guess  it.  She  had,  with  the  dreamy 
pleasure  of  a  young  girl,  dwelt  upon  an  event 
which  might  well  hold  her  delighted  memory: 
distance,  difference  of  race,  language,  and  life, 
all  surrounded  Iberville  with  an  engaging  fas- 
cination. Besides,  what  woman  could  forget  a 
man  who  g  /e  her  escape  from  a  fate  such  as 
Bucklaw  had  prepared  for  her  ?  But  she  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  the  thing,  everything  was  steadily 
acting  in  Gering's  favour,  and  her  father's  trouble 
decided  her  at  last. 

When  Gering  arrived  at  New  York  and  told 
his  story — to  his  credit  with  no  dispraise  of 
Iberville,  rather  as  a  soldier — she  felt  a  pang 
greater  than  she  had  ever  known.  Like  a  good 
British  maid,  she  was  angry  at  the  defeat  of  the 
British,  she  was  indignant  at  her  lover's  failure 
and  proud  of  his  brave  escape,  and  she  would 
have    herself  believe    that   she  was    angry   at 
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Iberville.  But  it  was  no  use;  she  was  ilN 
content  while  her  father  and  others  called  him 
buccaneer  and  filibustier,  and  she  joyed  that 
old  William  Drayton,  who  had  ever  spoken 
well  of  the  young  Frenchman,  laughed  at  their 
insults,  saying  that  he  was  as  brave,  comely, 
and  fine-tempered  a  lad  as  he  had  ever  met, 
and  that  the  capture  of  the  forts  was  genius — 
"Genius  and  pith,  upon  my  soul!"  he  said 
stoutly ;  "  and  if  he  comes  this  way  he  shall 
ha\  i  a  right  hearty  welcome,  though  he  come 
to  fight." 

In  the  first  excitement  of  Gering's  return, 
sorry  for  his  sufferings  and  for  his  injured 
ambition,  she  had  suddenlv  put  her  hands  in 
his  and  had  given  her  word  to  marry  him. 

She  was  young,  and  a  young  girl  does  not 
always  know  which  it  is  that  moves  her:  the 
melancholy  of  the  impossible,  from  which  she 
sinks  in  a  kind  of  peaceful  despair  upon  the 
possible,  or  the  flush  of  a  deep  desire;  she 
acts  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  emotions,  and 
cannct  therefore  be  sure  of  herself.  But  when 
it  was  done  there  came  reaction  to  Jessica.    In 
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the  solitude  of  her  own  room — the  room  above 
the  hallway,  from  which  she  had  gone  to  be 
captured  by  Bucklaw — she  had  misgivings.  If 
she  had  been  asked  whether  she  loved  Iberville, 
she  might  have  answered  no.  But  he  was  a 
possible  lover ;  and  every  woman  weighs  the 
possible  lover  against  the  accepted  one — often, 
at  first,  to  fluttering  apprehensions.  In  this 
brief  reaction  many  a  woman's  heart  has  been 

»ught  away. 

A  few  days  after  Gering's  arrival  he  was 
obliged  to  push  on  to  Boston,  there  to  meet 
Phips.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Leveret  and  Jessica 
would  accompany  him,  but  Governor  Nicholls 
would  not  hear  of  it  just  yet.  Truth  is,  wherever 
the  gir'l  went  she  was  light  and  cheerfulness, 
although  her  ways  were  quiet  and  her  sprightli- 
ness  was  mostly  in  her  looks.  She  was  im- 
pulsive, but  impulse  was  ruled  by  a  reserve  at 
once  delicate  and  unembarrassed.  She  was  as 
much  beloved  in  the  town  of  New  York  as  in 
Boston. 

Two  days  after  Gering  left  she  was  wandering 
in  the  garden,  when  the  governor  joined  her. 
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"  Well,  well,  my  pretty  councillor,"  he  said, — 
*•  an  hour  to  cheer  an  old  man's  leisure  ?  " 

"As  many  as  you  please,"  she  answered 
daintily,  putting  her  hand  within  his  arm.  "  I 
am  so  very  cheerful  I  need  to  shower  the  sur- 
plus." There  was  a  smile  at  her  lips,  but  her 
eyes  were  misty.  Large,  brilliant,  gentle,  they 
had  now  also  a  bewildered  look,  which  even 
the  rough  old  soldier  saw.  He  did  not  under- 
stand, but  he  drew  the  hand  further  within  his 
arm  and  held  it  there,  and  for  the  instaat  he 
knew  not  what  to  say.  The  girl  did  not  sp°ak ; 
she  only  kept  looking  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
inward  smiling.  Presently,  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly lighted  upon  a  piece  of  news  for  the 
difficulty,  he  said,  "  Radisson  has  come." 

"  Radisson  1 "  she  cried. 

"  Yes.  You  know  'twas  he  that  helped  George 
to  escape  ? " 

"  Indeed,  no ! "  she  answered.  "  Mr.  Gering 
did  not  tell  me."  She  was  perplexed,  annoyed, 
yet  she  knew  not  why. 

Gering  had  not  brought  Radisson  into  New 
York  —  had    indeed    forbidden    him    to    come 
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there,  or  to  Boston,  until  word  was  given  him  ; 
for  while  he  felt  bound  to  let  the  scoundrel  go 
with  him  to  the  Spaniards'  country,  it  was  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  fellow  had  been  with 
Bucklaw.  But  Radisson  had  no  scruples  when 
Gering  was  gone,  though  the  proscription  had 
never  been  withdrawn. 

"We  will  have  to  give  him  freedom,  coun- 
cillor, eh  ?  even  though  we  proclaimed  him,  you 
remember."  He  laughed,  and  added,  "You 
would  demand  that,  yea  or  nay." 

"  Why  should  I  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Now,  give  me  wisdom  all  ye  saints !  Why 
— why  ?  Faith,  he  helped  your  lover  from  the 
clutches  of  the  French  coxcomb." 

"  Indeed,"  she  answered,  "  such  a  villain  helps 
but  for  absurd  benefits.  Mr.  Gering  might  have 
stayed  with  Monsieur  Iberville  in  honour  and 
safety  at  least.  And  why  a  coxcomb?  You 
thought  different  once;  and  you  cannot  doubt 
his  bravery.  Enemy  of  our  country  though  he 
be,  I  am  surely  bound  to  speak  him  well — he 
saved  my  life," 

Anxious  to  please  her,  he  answered :  "  Wise 
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as  ever,  councillor.  What  an  old  bear  am  1 1 
When  I  called  him  coxcomb,  'twas  as  an 
Englishman  hating  a  Frenchman,  who  gave  our 
tongues  to  gall  —  a  handful  of  posts  gone,  a 
ship  passed  to  the  spoiler,  the  governor  of  the 
Company  a  prisoner,  and  our  young  commander's 
reputation  at  "ome  trial!  My  temper  was 
pardonable,  eh,  mistress  ? " 

The  girl  smiled,  and  addd,  "  There  was  good 
reason  why  Mr.  Gering  broue^ht  not  Radisson 
here,  and  I  should  beware  that  man.  A  traitor 
is  ever  a  traitor.  He  is  French  too,  and  as  a 
good  Englishman  you  should  hate  all  French- 
men, should  you  not  ?  " 

"  Merciless  witch  I  Where  got  you  that  wit  ? 
If  I  must,  I  kneel " ;  and  he  groaned  in  mock 
despair.  "And  if  Monsieur  Iberville  should 
come  knocking  at  our  door  you  would  have  me 
welcome  him  lovingly  ?  " 

"  Surely ;  there  is  peace,  is  there  not  ?  Has 
not  the  king,  because  of  his  love  for  Louis, 
commanded  all  goodwill  between  us  and 
Canada  ?  " 

The  governor  laughed  bitterly.    "  Much  pity 
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that  he  has  I  how  can  we  live  at  peace  with 
buccaneers  ?  " 

Their  talk  was  interrupted  here;  but  a  few 
days  later,  in  the  same  garden,  Morris  came  to 
them.  ''  A  ship  enters  harbour,"  he  said,  "  and 
its  commander  sends  this  letter." 

An  instant  after  the  governor  turned  a  troubled 
face  on  the  girl  and  said :  "  Your  counsel  of  the 
other  day  is  put  to  rapid  test,  Jessica.  This 
comes  from  monsieur,  who  would  pay  his  re- 
spects to  me." 

He  handed  the  note  to  her.  It  said  that 
Iberville  had  brought  prisoners  whom  he  was 
willing  to  exchange  for  French  prisoners  in  the 
governor's  hands. 

Entering  New  York  harbour  with  a  single 
vessel  showed  in  a  strong  light  Iberville's  bold, 
almost  reckless,  courage.  The  humour  of  it 
was  not  lost  on  Jessica,  though  slie  turned  pale, 
and  the  paper  fluttered  in  her  fingers. 

"  What  will  you  do  ? "  she  said. 

"  I  will  treat  him  as  well  as  he  will  let  me, 
sweetheart." 

Two  hours  afterwards,  Iberville  came  up  the 
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street  with  Sainte  -  H^l^ne,  De  Casson,  and 
Perrot,  —  De  Troyes  had  gone  to  Quebec, — 
courteously  accompanied  by  Morris  and  an 
officer  of  the  New  York  Militia.  There  was 
no  enmity  shown  the  Frenchmen,  for  many 
remembered  what  had  once  made  Iberville 
popular  in  Ntw  York.  Indeed,  Iberville,  whose 
memory  was  of  the  best,  now  and  again  accosted 
some  English  or  Dutch  resident,  whose  face  he 
recalled. 

The  governor  was  not  at  first  cordial;  but  Iber- 
ville's cheerful  soldierliness,  his  courtier  spirit, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  English  prisoners,  soon 
placed  him  on  a  footing  near  as  friendly  as  that 
of  years  before.  The  governor  praised  his 
growing  reputation,  and  at  last  asked  him  to 
dine,  saying  that  Mistress  Leveret  would  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  meet  her  rescuer  again. 

"  Still,  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  gover.ior,  "  there 
will  be  embarrassment,  for  the  lady  can  scarce 
forget  that  yu  had  her  lover  prisoner.  But 
these  things  :-re  to  be  endured.  Besides,  you 
and  Mr.  Gering  seem  as  easily  enemies  as  other 
men  are  friends." 
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Iberville  was  amazed.  So,  Jessica  and  Gering 
were  affianced!  And  the  buckle  she  had  sent 
him  he  wore  now  in  the  folds  of  his  lace  I  How 
could  he  know  what  comes  from  a  woman's 
wavering  sympathies,  what  from  her  inborn 
coquetry,  and  what  from  love  itself?  He  was 
merely  a  man  with  much  to  learn. 

He  accepted  dinner  and  said, "  As  for  Mon- 
sieur Gering,  your  excellency,  we  are  as  easily 
enemies  as  he  and  Radisson  are  comrades-in- 
arms." 

"Which  is  harshly  put,  monsieur.  When  a 
man  is  breaking  prison  he  chooses  any  tool. 
You  put  a  slight  upon  an  honest  gentleman." 

"I  fear  that  neither  Mr.  Gering  nor  myself 
is  too  generous  with  each  other,  your  excel- 
lency," answered  Iberville  lightly. 

This  frankness  was  pleasing,  and  soon  the 
governor  took  Iberville  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Jessica  was.  She  was  standing  by  the 
great  fireplace,  and  she  did  not  move  at  first, 
but  looked  at  Iberville  in  something  of  her  old 
simple  way.  Then  she  offered  him  her  hand 
with  a  quiet  smile. 
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"  I  fear  you  are  not  glad  to  see  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile.  "You  cannot  have  had  good 
reports  of  me — no  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad,"  she  answered  gently.  "  You 
know,  monsieur,  mine  is  a  constant  debt.  You 
do  not  come  to  me,  I  take  it,  as  the  conqueror 
of  Englishmen." 

"I  come  to  you,"  he  answered,  "as  Pierre 
le  Moyne  of  Iberville,  who  had  once  the  honour 
to  do  you  slight  service.  I  have  never  tried  to 
forget  that,  because  by  it  I  hoped  I  might  be 
remembered— an  accident  of  price  to  me." 

She  bowed  and  at  first  did  not  speak ;  then 
Morris  came  to  say  that  someone  awaited  the 
governor,  and  the  two  were  left  alone. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,"  she  began  softly, 
breaking  a  silence. 

"  You  will  think  me  bold,  but  I  believe  you 
will  never  forget,"  was  his  meaning  reply. 

"Yes,  you  are  bold,"  she  replied,  with  the 
demure  smile  which  had  charmed  him  long  ago. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  him  anxiously,  and, 
"  Why  did  you  go  to  Hudson's  Bay  ? "  she  asked. 

"  I  would  have  gone  ten  times  as  far  for  the 
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same  cause,"  he  answered,  and  he  looked  boldly 
earnestly,  into  her  eyes. 

She  turned  her  head  away.  "  You  have  all 
your  old  recklessness,"  she  answered.  Then  her 
eyes  softened,  and,  "  All  your  old  courage,"  she 
added. 

"  I  have  all  my  old  motive." 

"  What  is — your  motive  ? " 

Does  a  woman  never  know  how  much  such 
speeches  cost?  Did  Jessica  quite  know  when 
she  asked  the  question,  what  her  own  motive 
was ;  how  much  it  had  of  delicate  malice — 
unless  there  was  behind  it  a  simple  sincerity? 
She  was  inviting  sorrow.  A  man  like  Iberville 
was  not  to  be  counted  lightly ;  for  every  word 
he  sowed,  he  would  reap  a  harvest  of  some  kind. 

He  came  close  to  her,  and  looked  as  though 
he  would  read  her  through  and  through.  "  Can 
you  ask  that  question  ? "  he  said  most  seriously. 
"  If  you  ask  it  because  from  your  soul  you 
wish  to  know,  rjood !  But  if  you  ask  it  as  a 
woman  who  would  read  a  man's  heart,  and 
then"— 

"Oh,   hush!  —  hush  I"   she   whispered.     Her 
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face  became  pale,  and  her  eyes  had  a  painful 
brightness.  "  You  must  not  answer.  I  had  no 
right  to  ask.  Oh,  monsieur ! "  she  added,  "  I 
would  have  you  always  for  my  friend  if  I  could, 
though  you  are  the  enemy  of  my  country  and 
of  the  man — I  am  to  marry." 

"I  am  for  my  king,"  he  replied;  "and  I  am 
enemy  of  him  who  stands  between  you  and  me. 
For  see :  from  the  hour  that  I  met  you  I  knew 
that  some  day,  even  as  now,  I  should  tell  you 
that — I  love  you — indeed,  Jessica,  with  all  my 
heart." 

"  Oh,  have  pity  1 "  she  pleaded.  "  I  cannot 
listen — I  cannot." 

"You  shall  listen,  for  you  have  remembered 
me  and  have  understood.  Voild!"  he  added, 
hastily  catching  her  silver  buckle  from  his 
bosom.  "  This  that  you  sent  me,  look  where  I 
have  kept  it — on  my  heart  I " 

S''"  drew  back  from  him,  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Then  suddenly  she  put  them  out  as 
though  to  prevent  him  coming  near  her,  and 
said — 

•*  01    no  —  no  I    You  will  spare  me  ;   I  am 
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an  affianced  wife."  An  appealing  smile  shone 
through  her  tears.  "Oh,  will  you  not  go?" 
she  begged.  "  Or,  will  you  not  stay  and  forget 
what  you  have  said  ?  We  are  little  more  than 
strangers ;  I  scarcely  know  you ;  I " — 

"  We  are  no  strangers  I "  he  broke  in.  "  How 
can  that  be,  when  for  years  I  have  thought  of 
you — you  of  me?  But  I  am  content  to  wait, 
for  my  love  shall  win  you  yet    You  " — 

She  came  to  him  and  put  her  hands  upon  his 
arm.  "  You  remember,"  she  said,  with  a  touch 
of  her  old  gaiety,  and  with  an  inimitable  grace, 
"what  good  friends  we  were  that  first  day  we 
met  ?  Let  us  be  the  same  now — for  this  time  at 
least.    Will  you  not  grant  me  this  for  to-day  ?  " 

"And  to-morrow?"  he  asked,  inwardly  de- 
termining to  stay  in  the  port  of  New  York  and 
to  carry  her  off  as  his  wife ;  but,  unlike  Buck- 
law,  with  her  consent. 

At  that  moment  the  governor  returned,  and 
Iberville's  question  was  never  answered.  Nor 
did  he  dine  at  Government  House,  for  word 
came  secretly  that  English  ships  were  coming 
from  Boston  to  capture  him.     He  had  there- 
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fore  no  other  resource  but  to  sail  out  and  push 
on  for  Quebec  He  would  not  peril  the  lives 
of  his  men  merely  to  follow  his  will  with 
Jessica. 

What  might  have  occurred  had  he  stayed  is 
not  easy  to  say — fortunes  turn  on  strange  trifles. 
The  girl,  under  the  influence  of  his  masterful 
spirit  and  the  rare  charm  of  his  manner,  might 
have — as  many  another  has — broken  her  troth. 
As  it  was,  she  wrote  Iberville  a  letter  and  sent 
it  by  a  courier,  who  never  delivered  it.  By  the 
same  fatality,  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  her 
only  one  was  received.  This  told  her  that  when 
he  returned  from  a  certain  cruise  he  would  visit 
her  again,  for  he  was  such  an  enemy  to  her 
country  that  he  was  keen  to  win  what  did  it 
most  honour.  Gering  had  pressed  for  a  marriage 
before  he  sailed  for  the  Spaniards'  country,  but 
she  had  said  no,  and  when  he  urged  it  she  had 
shown  a  sudden  coldness.  Therefore,  bidding 
her  good-bye,  he  had  sailed  away  with  Phips, 
accompanied,  much  against  his  will,  by  Radis- 
son.  Bucklaw  was  not  with  them.  He  had  set 
sail  from  England  in  a  trading  schooner,  and 
»3 
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was  to  join  Fhips  at  Port  de  la  Planta.  Gering 
did  not  know  that  Bucklaw  had  share  in  the 
expedition,  nor  did  Bucklaw  guess  the  like  of 
Gering. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  time  that  Phips  in 
his  Bridgwater  Merchant^  manned  by  a  full 
crew,  twenty  fighting  men,  and  twelve  guns, 
with  Gering  in  command  of  the  Swallow,  a 
smaller  ship,  got  away  to  the  south,  Iberville 
also  sailed  in  the  same  direction.  He  had  found 
awaiting  him,  on  his  return  to  Quebec,  a  priest 
bearing  messages  and  a  chart  from  another 
priest  who  had  died  in  the  Spaniards'  country. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


IN  WHICH  THE  HUNTERS  ARE  OUT 


«        .1 


IBERVILLE  had  a  good  ship.  The  Maid 
of  Provence  carried  a  handful  of  guns  and 
a  small  but  carefully  chosen  crew,  together 
with  Sainte-H^l^ne,  Perrot,  and  the  lad  Maurice 
Joval,  who  had  conceived  for  Iberville  friendship 
nigh  to  adoration.  Those  were  days  when  the 
young  were  encouraged  to  adventure,  and  Iber- 
ville had  no  compunction  in  giving  the  boy 
this  further  taste  of  daring. 

Iberville,  thorough  sailor  as  he  was,  had 
chosen  for  his  captain  one  who  had  sailed  the 
Spanish  Main.  He  had  commanded  on  mer- 
chant ships  which  had  been  suddenly  turned 
into  men*of-war,  and  was  suited  to  the  present 
enterprise :  taciturn,  harsh  of  voice,  singularly 
impatient,  but  a  perfect  seaman  and  as  brave  as 
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could  be.  He  had  come  to  Quebec  late  the 
previous  autumn  with  the  remnants  of  a  ship 
which,  rotten  when  she  left  the  port  of  Havre, 
had  sprung  a  leak  in  mid-ocean,  had  met  a  storm, 
lost  her  mainmast,  and  by  the  time  she  reached 
the  St.  Lawrence  had  scarce  a  stick  standing. 
She  was  still  at  Quebec,  tied  up  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Charles,  from  which  she  would  probably  go 
out  no  moi-^  Her  captain — Jean  Berigord — 
had  chafed  on  the  bit  in  the  little  H6tel  Col- 
bert, making  himself  more  feared  than  liked, 
till  one  day  he  was  taken  to  Iberville  by 
Perrot.  , 

A  bargain  was  soon  struck.  The  nature  of 
the  expedition  was  not  known  in  Quebec,  for 
the  sailors  were  not  engaged  till  the  eve  of 
starting,  and  Perrot's  men  were  ready  at  his 
bidding  without  why  or  wherefore.  Indeed, 
when  the  Maid  of  Provence  left  the  island  of 
Orleans,  her  nose  seawards,  one  fine  July  morn- 
ing, the  only  persons  in  Quebec  that  knew 
her  destination  were  the  priest  who  had  brought 
Iberville  the  chart  of  the  river,  with  its  accurate 
location    of    the    sunken    galleon,    Iberville's 
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brothers, and  Count  Frontenac  himself — returned 
again  as  governor. 

"  See,  Monsieur  Iberville,"  said  the  governor, 
as  with  a  Rne  show  of  compliment,  in  full 
martial  dress,  with  his  officers  in  gold  lace, 
perukes,  powder,  swords,  and  ribbons,  he  bade 
Iberville  good-bye — "  See,  my  dear  captain,  that 
you  find  the  treasure,  or  make  these  greedy 
English  pay  dear  for  it.  They  have  a  long 
start,  but  that  is  nothing,  with  a  ship  under  you 
that  can  show  its  heels  to  any  craft.  I  care 
not  so  much  about  the  treasure,  but  I  pray  you 
humble  those  dull  Puritans,  who  turn  buccaneers 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Iberville  made  a  gallant  reply,  and,  with 
Sainte-H^l^ne,  received  a  hearty  farewell  from 
the  old  soldier,  who,  now  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  was  as  full  of  spirit  as  when  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Arras  fifty  years  before.  In  Iberville 
he  saw  his  own  youth  renewed,  and  foretold 
the  high  part  he  would  yet  play  in  the  fortunes 
of  New  France.  Iberville  had  got  to  the  door 
and  was  bowing  himself  out  when,  with  a  quick 
gesture,  Frontenac  stopped  him,  stepped  quickly 
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forward,  and  clasping  his  shoulders  kissed  him 
on  each  cheek,  and  said  in  a  deep,  kind  voice,  "  I 
know,  mon  enfant,  what  lies  behind  this.  A  man 
pays  the  price  one  time  or  another :  he  draws 
his  sword  for  his  mistress  and  his  king;  both 
forget,  but  one's  country  remains — remains." 

Iberville  said  nothing,  but  with  an  admiring 
glance  into  the  uged,  iron  face,  stooped  and 
kissed  Frontenac's  hand  and  withdrew  silently. 
Frontenac,  proud,  impatient,  tyrannical,  was  the 
one  man  in  New  France  who  had  a  powerful 
idea  of  the  future  of  the  country,  and  who  loved 
her  and  his  king  by  the  law  of  a  loyal  nature. 
Like  Wolsey,  he  had  found  his  king  ungrateful, 
and  had  stood  almost  alone  in  Canada  among 
his  enemies,  as  at  Versailles  among  his  traducers 
— imperious,  unyielding,  and  yet  forgiving. 
Married  too  at  an  early  age,  his  young  wife, 
caring  little  for  the  duties  cf  maternity  and  more 
eager  to  serve  her  own  ambitions  than  his,  left 
him  that  she  might  share  the  fortunes  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier. 

Iberville  had  mastered  the  chart  before  he 
sailed,  and  when  they  were  well  on  their  way 
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he  disclosed  to  the  captain  the  object  of  their 
voyage.  Berigord  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say, 
and  at  first  did  no  more  than  blow  tobacco 
smoke  hard  before  him.  "Let  me  see  the 
chart,"  he  said  at  last,  and  scrutinising  it  care- 
fully, added :  "  Yes,  yes,  'tis  right  enough.  I've 
been  in  the  port  and  up  the  river.  But  neither 
we  nor  the  English  '11  get  a  handful  of  gold  or 
silver  thereabouts.  'Tis  throwing  good  money 
after  none  at  all." 

"  The  money  is  mine,  my  captain,"  said  Iber- 
v'Ue  good-humouredly.  "There  will  be  sport, 
and  I  ask  but  that  you  give  me  every  chance 
you  can." 

"  Look  then,  monsieur,"  replied  the  smileless 
man,  "  I'll  run  your  ship  for  all  she  holds  from 
here  to  hell,  if  you  twist  your  finger.  She's  as 
good  a  craft  as  ever  I  spoke,  and  I'll  swear  her 
for  any  weather.  The  fighting  and  the  gold  as 
you  and  the  devil  agree  I " 

Iberville  wished  nothing  better  —  a  captain 
concerned  only  with  his  own  duties.  Berigord 
gathered  the  crew  and  the  divers  on  deck,  and 
in  half  a  dozen  words  told  them  the  object  of 
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the  expedition,  and  was  followed  by  Iberville. 
Some  of  the  men  had  been  with  him  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  they  wished  nothing  better  than 
fighting  the  English,  and  all  were  keen  with 
the  lust  of  gold  —  even  though  it  were  for 
another.  As  it  was,  Iberville  promised  them 
all  a  share  of  what  was  got. 

On  the  twentieth  day  after  leaving  Quebec 
they  sighted  islands,  and  simultaneously  they 
saw  five  ships  bearing  away  towards  them. 
Iberville  was  apprehensive  that  a  fleet  of  the 
kind  could  only  be  hostile,  for  merchant  ships 
would  hardly  sail  together  so,  and  it  was  not 
possible  that  they  were  French.  There  remained 
the  probability  that  they  were  Spanish  or 
English  ships.  He  had  no  intention  of  running 
away,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  no  wish  to 
fight  before  he  reached  Port  de  la  Planta  and 
had  had  his  hour  with  Gering  and  Phips  and 
the  lost  treasure.  Besides,  five  ships  was  a 
large  undertaking,  which  only  a  madman  would 
willingly  engage.  However,  he  kept  steadily  on 
his  course.  But  there  was  one  chance  of  avoid- 
ing a  battle  without  running  away — the  glass 
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had  been  falling  all  night  and  morning.  Beri- 
f;;o/d,  when  questioned,  grimly  replied  that  there 
was  to  be  trouble,  but  whether  with  the  fleet  or 
the  elements  was  not  clear,  and  Iberville  did 
not  ask. 

He  got  his  reply  effectively  and  duly  how- 
ever. A  wind  suddenly  sprang  up  from  the 
north-west,  followed  by  a  breaking  cross  sea. 
It  as  suddenly  swelled  to  a  hurricane,  so  that  if 
Berigord  had  not  been  fortunate  as  to  his  crew, 
and  had  not  been  so  fine  a  sailor,  the  Maid  of 
Provence  might  have  fared  badly,  for  he  kept  all 
sail  on  as  long  as  be  dare,  and  took  It  in  none 
too  soon.  But  so  thoroughly  did  he  know  the 
craft  and  trust  his  men  that  she  did  what  he 
warned ;  and  though  she  was  tossed  and  ham- 
mered by  the  sea  till  it  seemed  that  she  must, 
with  every  next  wave,  go  down,  she  rode  into 
safety  at  last,  five  hundred  miles  out  of  their 
course. 

The  storm  had  saved  them  from  the  hostile 
fleet,  which  had  fared  ill.  They  were  first 
scattered,  then  two  of  them  went  down,  another 
was  so  disabled  that  she  had  to  be  turned  back 
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to  the  port  they  had  left,  and  the  remaining  two 
were  separated,  so  that  their  only  course  was  to 
return  to  port  also.  As  the  storm  came  up  they 
had  got  within  fighting  distance  of  the  Maid  of 
Provence,  and  had  opened  ineffectual  fire,  which 
she — occupied  with  the  impact  of  the  storm — 
did  not  return.  Escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
storm,  she  sheered  into  her  course  again,  and 
ran  away  to  the  south-west,  until  Hispaniola 
came  in  sight 


CHAPTER  XV 


IN   THE  MATTER   OF   BUCKLAW 


THE  Bridgwater  Merchant  and  the  Swallow 
made  the  voyage  down  with  no  set-backs, 
having  fair  weather  and  a  sweet  wind  on  their 
quarter  all  the  way,  to  the  wild  corner  of  an 
island,  where  a  great  mountain  stands  sentinel 
and  a  bay  washes  upon  a  curving  shore  and  up 
the  River  De  la  Planta.  There  were  no  vessels 
in  the  harbour  and  there  was  only  a  small 
settlement  on  the  shore,  and  as  they  came  to 
anchor  well  away  from  the  gridiron  of  reefs 
known  as  the  Boilers,  the  prospect  was  hand- 
some :  the  long  wash  of  the  waves,  the  curling 
white  of  the  breakers,  and  the  rainbow-coloured 
water.  The  shore  was  luxuriant,  and  the  sun 
shone  intemperately  on  the  sea  and  the  land, 
covering  all  with  a  fine  beautiful  haze,  like  the 
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most  exquisite  powder  sifted  through  the  air. 
All  on  board  the  Bridgwater  Merchant  and  the 
Swallow  were  in  hearty  spirits.  There  had  been 
3ome  sickness,  but  the  general  health  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  excellent. 

It  was  not  till  the  day  they  started  from 
Boston  that  Phips  told  Gering  he  expected  to 
meet  someone  at  the  port  who  had  gone  to 
prepare  the  way,  to  warn  them  by  fires  in  case 
of  danger,  and  to  allay  any  opposition  among 
the  natives — if  there  were  any.  But  he  had  not 
told  him  who  the  herald  was. 

Truth  is,  Phips  was  anxious  that  Gering 
should  have  no  chance  of  objecting  to  the 
scoundrel  who  had,  years  before,  tried  to  kidnap 
his  now  affianced  wife,  —  who  had  escaped  a 
deserved  death  on  the  gallows.  It  was  a  rude 
age,  and  men  of  Phips'  quality,  with  no  par- 
ticular niceness  as  to  women,  or  horror  as  to 
mutiny  when  it  was  twenty  years  old,  com- 
promised with  their  conscience  for  expediency 
and  gain.  Moreover,  in  his  humorous  way, 
Bucklaw,  during  his  connection  with  Phips  in 
England,  had  made  himself  agreeable  and   re- 
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sourceful.  Phips  himself  had  sprung  from  the 
lower  orders, — the  son  of  a  small  farmer, — and 
even  in  future  days,  when  he  rose  to  a  high 
position  in  the  colonies,  gaining  knighthood  and 
other  honours,  he  had  the  manners  and  speech 
of  "  a  man  of  the  people."  Bucklaw  understood 
men :  he  knew  that  his  only  game  was  that  of 
bluntness.  This  was  why  he  boarded  Phips  in 
Cheapside  without  subterfuge  or  disguise. 

Nor  had  Phips  told  Bucklaw  of  Gering's 
coming;  so  that  when  the  Bridgwater  Mer- 
cJiant  and  the  Swallow  entered  Port  de  la 
Planta,  Bucklaw  himself,  as  he  bore  out  in  a 
small  sail-boat,  did  not  guess  that  he  was  likely 
to  meet  a  desperate  enemy.  He  had  waited 
patiently,  and  had  reckoned  almost  to  a  day 
when  Phips  would  arrive.  He  was  alongside 
before  Phips  had  called  anchor.  His  cheerful 
countenance  came  up  between  the  frowning 
guns,  his  hook-hand  ran  over  the  rail,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  on  deck  facing — Radisson. 

He  was  unprepared  for  the  meeting,  but  he 
had  taken  too  many  chances  in  his  lifetime  to 
show  astonishment.      He    and    Radisson  had 
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fought  and  parted ;  they  had  been  in  ugly 
business  together,  and  they  were  likely  to  be, 
now  that  they  had  met,  in  ugly  business  again. 

Bucklaw's  tiger  ran  up  to  stroke  his  chin  with 
the  old  grotesque  gesture.  "  Ha ! "  he  said 
saucily,  "  cats  and  devils  have  nine  lives." 

There  was  the  same  sparkle  in  the  eye  as  of 
old,  the  same  buoyant  voice.  For  himself,  he 
had  no  particular  quarre!  with  Radisson ;  the 
more  so  because  he  saw  a  hang-dog  sulkiness  in 
Radisson's  eye.  It  was  ever  his  cue  when  others 
were  angered  to  be  cool.  The  worst  of  his 
crimes  had  been  perLrmed  with  an  air  of 
humorous  cynicism.  He  could  have  great 
admiration  for  an  enemy  such  as  Iberville; 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  fight  needlessly.  He 
had  a  firm  belief  that  he  had  been  intended 
for  a  high  position — a  great  admiral,  or  general, 
or  a  notable  buccaneer. 

Before  Radisson  had  a  chance  to  reply  came 
Phips,  who  could  not  help  but  show  satisfaction 
at  Bucklaw's  presence  ;  and  in  a  moment  they 
were  on  their  way  together  to  the  cabin,  followed 
by  the  eyes  of  the  enraged  Radisson.     Phips 
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disliked  Radisson ;  the  sinister  Frenchman, 
with  his  evil  history,  was  impossible  to  the 
open,  bluff  captain.  He  had  been  placed  upon 
Phips'  vessel  because  he  knew  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour ;  but  try  as  he  would  for  a  kind  of 
comradeship  he  failed :  he  had  an  ugly  vanity 
and  a  bad  heart.  There  was  only  one  decent 
thing  which  still  clung  to  him  in  rags  and 
tatters  —  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
He  had  made  himself  hated  on  the  ship — 
having  none  of  the  cunning  tact  of  Bucklaw. 
As  Phips  and  Bucklaw  went  below,  a  sudden 
devilry  entered  into  him.  He  was  ripe  for 
quarrel,  eager  for  battle.  His  two  black  eyes 
were  like  burning  beads,  his  jaws  twitched.  If 
Bucklaw  had  but  met  him  without  this  rough, 
bloodless  irony,  he  might  have  thrown  himself 
with  ardour  into  the  work  of  the  expedition ; 
but  he  stood  alone,  and  hatred  and  w.ar  rioted 
in  him. 

Below  in  the  cabin  Phips  and  Bucklaw  were 
deep  in  the  chart  of  the  harbour  and  the  river. 
The  plan  of  action  was  decided  upon.  A  canoe 
was  to  be  built  out  of  a  cotton-tree  large  enough 
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to  carry  eight  or  ten  oars.  This  and  the  tender, 
with  men  and  divers,  were  to  go  in  search  of  the 
wreck  under  the  command  of  Bucklaw  and  the 
captain  of  the  Swallow^  whose  name  Phips  did 
not  mention.  Phips  himself  was  to  remain  on 
the  Bridgwater  Merchant,  the  Swallow  lying 
near  with  a  goodly  number  of  men  to  meet  any 
possible  attack  from  the  sea.  When  all  was 
planned,  Phips  told  Bucklaw  who  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Swallow.  For  a  moment  the 
fellow's  coolness  was  shaken ;  the  sparkle  died 
out  of  his  eye  and  he  shot  up  a  furtive  look  at 
Phips,  but  he  caught  a  grim  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  sturdy  sailor.  He  knew  at  once  there  was 
no  treachery  meant,  and  he  guessed  that  Phips 
expected  no  crisis.  It  was  ever  his  way  to  act 
with  p.omptncss,  being  never  so  resourceful  as 
when  his  position  was  most  critical :  he  was 
in  the  power  of  Gering  and  Phips,  and  he  knew 
it,  but  he  knew  also  that  his  game  must  be  a 
bold  one. 

"  Bygones  are  bygones,  captain,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  what's  done  can't  be  helped,  and  as  it  was 
no  harm  came  anyhow," 
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"Bygones  are  bygones,"  replied  the  other, 
"and  let's  hope  that  Mr.  Gering  will  say  so 
too." 

"  Haven't  you  told  him,  sir  ?  " 

"Never  a  word — but  I'll  send  for  him  now, 
and  bygones  let  it  be." 

Bucklaw  nodded,  and  drummed  the  table 
with  his  tiger.  He  guessed  why  Phips  had  not 
told  Gering,  and  he  foresaw  trouble.  He  trusted, 
however,  to  the  time  that  had  passed  since  the 
kidnapping,  and  on  Gering's  hunger  for  treasure. 
Phips  had  compromised,  and  why  not  he  ?  But 
if  Gering  was  bent  on  trouble,  why,  there  was 
the  last  resource  of  the  peace-lover.  He  tapped 
the  rapier  at  his  side.  He  ever  held  that  he  was 
peaceful,  and  it  is  recorded  that  at  the  death  of 
an  agitated  victim,  he  begged  him  to  "  sit  still 
and  not  fidget." 

He  laid  no  plans  as  to  what  he  should  do 
when  Gering  came.  Like  the  true  gamester,  he 
waited  to  see  how  he  should  be  placed  ;  then  he 
could  draw  upon  his  resources.  He  was  puzzled 
about  Radisson,  but  Radisson  could  wait ;  he 
was  so  much  the  superior  of  the  coarser  villain 
«4 
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that  he  gave  him  little  thought.  As  he  waited 
he  thought  more  about  the  treasure  at  hand 
than  of  either — or  all — his  enemies. 

He  did  not  stir,  but  kept  drumning  till  he 
knew  that  Gering  was  aboard,  and  heard  his 
footsteps,  with  the  captain's,  coming.  He 
showed  no  excitement/though  he  knew  a  crisis 
was  at  hand.  A  cool,  healthy  sweat  stood  out 
on  his  forehead,  cheeks,  and  lips,  and  his  blue 
eyes  sparkled  clearly  and  coldly.  He  rose  as 
the  two  men  appeared. 

Phips  had  not  even  told  his  lieutenant.  But 
Gering  knew  Bucklaw  at  the  first  glance,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  and  a  hand  went  to  his  sword. 

"  Captain  Phips,"  he  said  angrily,  "  you  know 
who  this  man  is  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  guide  to  our  treasure-house,  Mr. 
Gering." 

"His  name  is  Bucklaw — a  mutineer  con- 
demned to  death,  the  villain  who  tried  to  kidnap 
Mistress  Leveret." 

It  was  Bucklaw  that  replied.  "  Right — right 
you  are,  Mr.  Gering.  I'm  Bucklaw,  mutineer, 
or  what  else  you   please.     But    that's  ancient 
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— ancient.  I'm  sinner  no  more.  You  and 
Monsieur  Iberville  saved  the  maid — I  meant  no 
harm  to  her;  'twas  but  for  ransom.  I  am 
atoning  now — to  make  your  fortune,  give  you 
glory.  Shall  bygones  be  bygones,  Mr.  Gering  ? 
What  say  you  ? " 

Bucklaw  stood  still  at  th'  head  of  the  table. 
But  he  was  very  watchful.  What  the  end 
might  have  been  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  a  thing 
occurred  which  took  the  affair  out  of  Gering's 
hands. 

A  shadow  darkened  the  companion-way,  and 
Radisson  came  quickly  down.  His  face  was 
sinister,  and  his  jaws  worked  like  an  animal's. 
Coming  to  the  table  he  stood  between  Gering 
and  Bucklaw,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
Bucklaw  was  cool,  Gering  very  quiet,  and  he 
misinterpreted. 

"  You  are  great  friends,  eh,  all  together  ? "  he 
said  viciously.  "  All  together  you  will  get  the 
gold.  It  is  no  matter  what  one  English  do,  the 
other  absolve  for  gold.  A  buccaneer,  a  stealer 
of  women — no,  it  is  no  matter !  All  English — 
all  together  I    But  I  am  French — I  am  the  dirt 
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— I  am  for  the  scuppers.  Bah  !  I  will  have  the 
same  as  Bucklaw — you  see  ? " 

"  You  will  have  the  irons,  my  friend  I "  Phips 
roared. 

A  knife  flashed  in  the  air,  and  Bucklaw's 
pistol  was  out  at  the  same  instant.  The  knife 
caught  Bucklaw  in  the  throat  and  he  staggered 
against  the  table  like  a  stuck  pig,  the  bullet 
hit  Radisson  in  the  chest  and  he  fell  back 
against  the  wall,  his  pistol  dropping  from  his 
hand.  Bucklaw,  bleeding  heavily^  lurched  for- 
ward, pulled  himself  together,  and,  stooping, 
emptied  his  pistol  into  the  moaning  Radisson. 
Then  he  sank  on  his  knees,  snatched  the  other's 
pistol,  and  fired  again  into  Radisson's  belly; 
after  which  with  a  Irst,  effort  he  plunged  his 
own  dagger  into  the  th/oat  of  the  dying  man, 
and,  with  his  finger  still  on  the  handle,  fell 
with  a  gurgling  laugh  across  the  Frenchman's 
body. 

Radisson  recovered  for  an  instant.  He  gave 
a  hollow  cry,  drew  the  knife  from  his  own  throat 
and,  with  a  wild,  shambling  motion,  struck  at 
the  motionless  Bucklaw,  pinning  an  arm  to  the 
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ground.  Then  he  muttered  an  oath  and  fell 
back  dead. 

The  tournament  of  blood  was  over.  So  swift 
had  it  been  there  was  no  chance  to  interfere. 
Besides,  Gering  was  not  inclined  to  save  the 
life  of  either;  while  Phips,  who  now  knew  the 
chart,  as  he  thought,  as  well  as  Bucklaw,  was 
not  concerned,  though  he  liked  the  mutineer. 

For  a  moment  they  both  looked  at  the 
shambles  without  speaking.  Sailors  for  whom 
Phips  had  whistled  crowded  the  cabin. 

"A  damned  bad  start,  Mr.  Gering  1"  Phips 
said,  as  he  moved  towards  the  bodies. 

"  For  them,  yes ;  but  they  might  have  given 
us  a  bad  ending." 

"  For  the  Frenchman,  he's  got  less  than  was 
brewing  for  him,  but  Bucklaw  was  a  humorous 
dog." 

As  he  said  this  he  stooped  to  Bucklaw 
and  turned  him  over,  calling  to  the  sailors  to 
clean  the  red  trough  and  bring  the  dead  men  on 
deck,  but  presently  he  cried,  "By  the  devil's 
tail,  the  fellow  lives!  Here,  a  hand  quick, 
you  lubbers,  and  fetch  the  surgeon." 
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Bucklaw  was  not  dead.  He  had  got  two  ugly 
wounds  and  was  bleeding  heavily,  but  his  heart 
still  beat.  Radisson's  body  was  carried  on  deck, 
and  within  half  an  hour  was  dropped  into  the 
deep.  The  surgeon,  however,  would  not  permit 
Bucklaw  to  be  removed  until  he  had  been  cared 
for,  and  so  Phips  and  Gering  went  on  deck 
and  made  preparations  for  the  treasure-hunt. 
A  canoe  was  hollowed  out  by  a  dozen  men 
in  a  few  hours,  the  tender  was  got  ready,  the 
men  and  divers  told  off,  and  Gering  took 
command  of  the  searching-party,  while  Phips 
remained  on  the  ship. 

They  soon  had  everything  ready  for  a  start  in 
the  morning.  Word  was  'jro'^ght  that  Bucklaw 
still  lived,  but  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  that  the 
chances  were  all  against  him ;  and  Phips  sent 
cordials  and  wines  from  his  own  stores,  and 
asked  that  news  be  brought  to  him  of  any 
change. 

Early  in  the  morning  Gering,  after  having 
received  instructions  from  Phips,  so  far  as  he 
knew  (for  Bucklaw  had  not  told  all  that  was 
nece-sary),  departed  for  the  river,    The  canoe 
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and  tender  went  up  the  stream  a  distance, 
and  began  to  work  down  from  the  farthest 
point  indicated  in  the  chart  Gering  continued 
in  the  river  nearly  all  day,  and  at  night  camped 
on  the  shore.  The  second  day  brought  no 
better  luck,  nor  yet  the  third :  the  divers  had 
seen  no  vestige  of  a  wreck,  nor  any  sign  of 
treasure — nothing  except  four  skeletons  in  a 
heap,  tied  together  with  a  chain,  where  the 
water  was  deepest.  These  were  the  dead  priests, 
for  whom  Bucklaw  could  account.  The  water 
was  calm,  the  tide  rising  and  falling  gently,  and 
when  they  arrived  among  what  was  called  the 
Shallows,  they  could  see  plainly  to  the  bottom. 
They  passed  over  the  Boilers,  a  reef  of  shoals, 
and  here  they  searched  diligently,  but  to  no 
purpose;  the  divers  went  down  frequently,  but 
could  find  nothing.  The  handful  of  natives  in 
the  port  came  out  and  looked  on  apathetically  ; 
one  or  two  Spaniards  also  came,  but  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  pitied  the  foolish 
adventurers.  Gering  had  the  power  of  inspiring 
his  men,  and  Phips  was  a  martinet  and  was 
therefore  obeyed ;    but    the   lifeless   days   and 
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unrewarded  labour  worked  on  the  men,  and  at 
last  the  divers  shirked  their  task. 

Meanwhile,  Bucklaw  was  fighting  hard  for  life. 

As  time  passed,  the  flush  of  expectancy  waned ; 
the  heat  was  great,  the  waiting  seemed  endless. 
Adventure  was  needed  for  the  spirits  of  the 
men,  and  of  this  now  there  was  nothing. 
Morning  after  morning  the  sun  rose  in  a  moist, 
heavy  atmosphere ;  day  after  day  went  in  a 
quest  which  became  dreary,  and  night  after 
night  settled  upon  discontent.  Then  came 
threats.  But  this  was  chiefly  upon  the  Bridg- 
water Merchant.  Phips  had  picked  up  his 
sailors  in  English  ports,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
were  brutal  adventurers.  They  were  men  used 
to  desperate  enterprises,  and  they  had  flocked 
to  him  because  they  smelled  excitement  and 
booty.  Of  ordinary  merchant  seamen  there 
were  only  a  few.  When  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
had  come  aboard  at  Plymouth  before  they  set 
sail,  he  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  motley 
crew.  To  his  hint  Phips  had  only  replied  with 
a  laugh:  these  harum-scarum  scamps  were 
more  to  his  mind  than  ordinary  ueamen.    At 
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heart  he  himself  was  half -barbarian.  It  is 
possible  he  felt  there  might  some  time  be  a 
tug-of-war  on  board,  but  he  did  not  borrow 
trouble.  Bucklaw  had  endorsed  every  man 
that  he  had  chosen ;  indeed,  Phips  knew  that 
many  of  them  were  old  friends  of  Bucklaw. 
Again,  of  this  he  had  no  fear ;  Bucklaw  was  a 
man  of  desperate  deeds,  but  he  knew  that  in 
himself  the  pirate  had  a  master.  Besides,  he 
would  pick  up  in  Boston  a  dozen  men  upon 
whom  he  could  depend ;  and  cowardice  had  no 
place  in  him.  Again,  the  Swallow,  commanded 
by  Gering,  was  fitted  out  with  New  England 
seamen ;  and  on  these  dependence  could  be  put. 
"^hicrefore,  when  there  came  rumblings  of 
r:  i*  ay  on  the  Bridgwater  Merc/iant,  there  wais 
:.',:i'"  i,  if  gloomy,  obedience,  on  the  Swallow. 
Hafi  t?  irt  been  plenty  of  work  to  do,  had  they 
been  at  sea  instead  of  at  anchor,  the  nervousness 
would  ha\"^  been  little ;  but  idleness  begot 
irritation,  and  irritation  mutiny.  Or  had  Bucklaw 
been  on  deck,  instead  of  in  the  surgeon's  cabin 
playing  a  hard  game  with  death,  matters  might 
not  have  gone  so  far  as  they  did  ;  for  he  would 
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have  had  immediate  personal  influence  repressive 
of  (  '*  As  it  was,  Phips  had  to  work  the 
thing  according  to  his  own  lights.     One 

afternoon,  when  Gering  was  away  with  the 
canoes  on  the  long  search,  the  crisis  came.  It 
was  a  day  when  life  seemed  to  stand  still;  a 
creamy  haze  ingrained  with  delicate  blue  had 
settled  on  land  and  sea ;  the  long  white  rollers 
slowly  travelled  over  the  Boilers,  and  the  sea 
rocked  like  a  great  cradle.  Indefiniteness  of 
thought,  of  time,  of  event,  seemed  over  all ;  on 
board  the  two  ships  life  swung  idly  as  a  ham- 
mock ;  but  only  so  in  appearance. 

Phips  was  leaning  against  the  deck-house, 
watching  through  his  glass  the  search-canoes. 
Presently  he  turned  and  walked  aft.  As  he  did 
so  the  surgeon  and  the  chief  mate  came  running 
towards  him.  They  had  not  time  to  explain, 
for  came  streaming  upon  deck  a  crowd  of 
mutineers.  Phips  did  not  hesitate  an  instant ; 
he  had  no  fear — he  was  swelling  with  anger. 

"  Why  now,  you  damned  dogs ! "  he  blurted 
out,  "  what  mean  you  by  this  ?  What's  all  this 
show  of  cutlasses  ? " 
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The  ringleader  stepped  forward.  "We're 
sick  of  doing  nothing,"  he  answered.  "We've 
come  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  There's  no  trea- 
sure here.  We  mean  you  no  harm ;  we  want 
not  the  ship  out  of  your  hands." 

"  Then,"  cried  Phips,  "  in  the  name  of  all  the 
devils,  what  want  you  ?  " 

"  Here's  as  we  think :  there's  nothing  to  be 
got  out  of  this  hunt,  but  there's  treasure  on  the 
high  seas  all  the  same.  Here's  our  offer :  keep 
command  of  your  ship — and  run  up  the  black 
flag!" 

Phips'  arm  shot  out  and  dropped  the  man 
to  the  ground. 

"That's  it,  you  filthy  rogues?"  he  roared. 
"  Me  to  turn  pirate,  eh  ?  You'd  set  to  weaving 
ropes  for  the  necks  of  every  one  of  us — blood 
of  my  soul !  " 

He  seemed  not  to  know  that  cutlasses  were 
threatening  him,  not  to  be  aware  that  the  man 
at  his  feet,  clutching  his  weapon,  was  mad  with 
rage. 

"  Now  look,"  he  said,  in  a  big  loud  voice,  "  I 
know  that  treasure  is  here,  and  I  know  we'll  find 
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it;  if  not  now,  when  we  get  Bucklaw  on  his 
feet." 

"Ay!  Bucklaw  1  Bucklaw!"  ran  through  the 
throng. 

"Well,  then,  Bucklaw,  as  you  say  I  Now 
here's  what  I'll  do,  scoundrels  though  you  be. 
Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  foolery,  stick  to 
me  till  the  treasure's  found, — for  God  take  my 
soul  if  I  leave  this  bay  till  I  have  found  it  I — 
and  you  shall  have  good  share  of  booty." 

He  had  grasped  the  situation  with  such 
courage  that  the  mutineers  hesitated.  He  saw 
his  advantage  and  followed  it  up,  asking  for 
three  of  their  number  to  confer  with  him  as  to 
a  bond  upon  his  proposal.  After  a  time  the 
mutineers  consented,  the  bond  was  agreed  toi 
and  the  search  went  on. 
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THE  canoes  and  tender  kept  husking  up 
down  among  the  Shallows,  finding  no- 
thing. At  last  one  morning  they  pushed  out 
from  the  side  of  the  Bridgwater  Merchant,  more 
limp  than  ever.  The  stroke  of  the  oars  was  list- 
less, but  a  Boston  sailor  of  a  merry  sort  came 
to  a  cheery  song — 

"I  knows  a  town,  an'  it's  a  fine  town, 

And  many  a  brig  goes  sailin'  to  its  quay ; 
I  knows  an  inn,  an'  it's  a  fine  inn. 

An'  a  lass  that's  fair  to  see. 
I  knows  a  town,  an'  it's  a  fine  town; 

I  knows  an  inn,  an'  it's  a  fine  inn— 
But  O  my  lass  I  an'  O  the  gay  gown, 

Which  I  have  seen  my  pretty  in  I 

"I  knows  a  port,  an*  it's  a  good  port, 
An'  many  a  brig  is  ridin'  easy  there  j 
I  knows  a  home,  an'  it's  a  good  home, 
An'  a  lass  that's  sweet  an'  fair. 
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I  knows  a  port,  an'  it's  a  good  port, 
I  knows  a  home,  an'  it's  a  good  home — 

But  O  the  pretty  that  is  my  sort, 
That's  wearyin'  till  I  cornel 

"I  knows  a  day,  an'  it's  a  Hne  day, 

The  day  a  sailor  man  comes  back  to  town. 
I  knows  a  tide,  an'  it's  a  good  tide. 

The  tide  that  gets  you  quick  to  anchors  down. 
7  knows  a  day,  an'  it's  a  fine  day, 

I  knows  a  tide,  an'  it's  a  good  tide — 
And  God  help  the  lubber,  I  say, 

That's  stole  the  sailor  man's  bride  1 " 


The  song  had  its  way  with  them  and  they 
joined  in  and  lay  to  their  oars  with  almost  too 
much  goodwill.  Gering,  his  arms  upon  the  side 
of  the  canoe,  was  looking  into  the  water  idly. 
It  was  clear  far  down,  and  presently  he  saw 
what  seemed  a  feather  growing  out  of  the  side 
of  a  rock.  It  struck  him  as  strange,  and  he 
gave  word  to  back  water.  They  were  just  out- 
side the  Boilers  in  deep  water.  Drawing  back 
carefully,  he  saw  the  feather  again,  and  ordered 
one  of  the  divers  to  go  down. 

They  could  see  the  man  descend  and  gather 
the  feather,  then  he  plunged  deeper  still  and 
they  lost  sight  of  him.    But  soon  he  came  up 
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rapidly,  and  was  quickly  inside  the  boat,  to 
tell  Gering  that  he  had  seen  several  great  guns. 
At  this  the  crew  peered  over  the  boat -side 
eagerly.  Gering's  heart  beat  hard.  He  knew 
what  it  was  to  rouse  wild  hope  and  then  to  see 
despair  follow,  but  he  kept  an  outward  calm  and 
told  the  diver  to  go  down  again.  Time  seemed 
to  stretch  to  hours  before  they  saw  the  man  re- 
turning with  something  in  his  arm.  He  handed 
up  his  prize,  and  behold  it  was  a  pig  of  silver  I 

The  treasure  was  found  ;  and  there  went  up  a 
great  cheer.  All  was  activity,  fpr,  apart  from 
the  delight  of  discovery,  Phips  had  promised  a 
share  to  every  man.  The  place  was  instantly 
buoyed,  and  they  hastened  back  to  the  port 
with  the  grateful  tidings  to  Phips.  With  his 
glass  he  saw  them  coming  and  by  their  hard 
rowing  he  guessed  that  they  had  news.  When 
they  came  within  hail  they  cheered,  and  when 
they  saw  the  silver  the  air  rang  with  shouts. 

As  Gering  stepped  on  board  with  the  silver 
Captain  Phips  ran  forward,  clasped  it  in  both 
hands,  and  cried,  "  We  are  all  made,  thanks  be 
to  God  I" 
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Then  all  hands  were  ordered  on  board,  and 
because  the  treasure  lay  in  a  safe  anchorage 
they  got  the  ships  away  towards  it. 

Bucklaw,  in  the  surgeon's  cabin,  was  called 
out  of  delirium  by  the  noise.  He  was  worn 
almost  to  a  skeleton,  his  eyes  were  big  and 
staring,  his  face  had  the  paleness  of  death. 
The  return  to  consciousness  was  sudden — 
perhaps  nothing  else  could  have  called  him 
back.  He  wriggled  out  of  bed  and,  supporting 
himself  against  the  wall,  made  his  way  to  the 
door,  and  crawled  away,  mumbling  to  himself 
as  he  went. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Phips  and  Gering 
were  talking  in  the  cabin.     Phips  was  weighing 
the  silver  up  and  down  in  his  hands. 
-  "  At  least  three  hundred  good  guineas  here  ! " 
he  said. 

There  was  a  shuffling  behind  them,  and  as 
Phips  turned,  a  figure  lunged  on  him,  clutched 
and  hugged  the  silver.    It  was  Bucklaw. 

"Mine!  minel"  he  called  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
with  great  gluttonous  eyes.  "  All  mine  1 "  he 
cried  again.     Then  he  gasped  and  came  to  the 
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ground  in  a  heap,  with  the  silver  hugged  in  his 
arms.  All  at  once  he  caught  at  his  throat ;  the 
bandage  of  his  wound  fell  away  and  there  was 
a  rush  of  blood  over  the  silver.  With  a  wild 
laugh  he  plunged  face  forward  on  the  metal — 
and  the  blood  of  the  dead  Bucklaw  consecrated 
the  firstfruits  of  the  treasure. 

As  the  vessel  rode  up  the  harbour  the  body 
was  dropped  into  the  deep. 

"Worse  men — worse  men,  sir,  bide  with  the 
king,"  said  Phips  to  Gering.  "  A  merry  villain 
that  Bucklaw  I " 

The  ship  came  to  anchor  at  the  buoys,  and  no 
time  was  lost.  Divers  were  sent  down,  and  by 
great  good  luck  found  the  room  where  the 
bullion  was  stored.  The  number  of  divers  was 
increased,  and  the  work  of  raising  the  bullion 
went  on  all  that  day.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
lust  for  gold  in  the  hearts  of  men.  From  stem 
to  stern  of  the  Bridgwater  Merchant  and  the 
Swallow  this  wild  will  had  its  way.  Work  went 
on  until  the  last  moment  of  sun.  That  night 
talk  was  long  and  sleep  short,  and  work  was  on 
again  at  sunrise.  In  three  days  they  took  up 
•5 
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thirty-two  tons  of  bullion.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  the  storeroom  was  cleared,  and 
then  they  searched  the  hold.  Here  they  found, 
cunningly  distributed  among  the  ballast,  a  great 
many  bags  of  picces-of-eight  These,  having  lain 
in  the  water  so  long,  were  crusted  with  a  strong 
substance,  which  they  had  to  break  with  iron  bars. 
It  was  reserved  for  Phips  himself  to  make  the 
grand  discovery.  He  donned  a  diving-suit  and 
went  below  to  the  sunken  galleon.  Silver  and 
gold  had  been  found,  but  he  was  sure  there  were 
other  treasures.  After  much  searching  he  found, 
in  a  secret  place  of  the  captain's  cabin,  a  chest 
which,  on  being  raised  and  broken  open,  was  found 
full  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones. 
And  now  the  work  was  complete,  and  on 
board  the  Bridgwater  MercJiant  was  treasure  to 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
more.  Joyfully  did  Phips  raise  anchor.  But 
first  he  sent  to  the  handful  of  people  in  the  port 
a  liberal  gift  of  money  and  wine  and  provisions 
from  the  ship's  stores.  With  a  favourable 
breeze  he  got  away  agreeably,  and  was  clear 
of  the  harbour  and  cleaving  northward  before 
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sunset — the  Swallow  leading  the  treasure-ship 
like  a  pilot  All  was  joy  and  hilarity ;  but  there 
remained  one  small  danger  yet :  they  had  raised 
their  treasure  unmolested,  but  could  they  bring 
it  to  Boston  and  on  to  England  ?  Phips  would 
have  asked  that  question  very  seriously  indeed 
had  he  known  that  the  Maid  of  Provence  was 
bowling  out  of  the  nor'-east  towards  the  port 
which  he  had  just  left. 

The  Maid  of  Provence  had  had  a  perilous 
travel.  Escaping  the  English  warships,  she  fell 
in  with  a  pirate  craft.  She  closed  with  it, 
plugged  it  with  cannon-shot,  and  drew  off,  then 
took  the  wind  on  her  beam  and  came  drifting 
down  on  her,  boarded  her  and,  after  a  swift  and 
desperate  fight,  killed  every  pirate-rogue  save 
one — the  captain — whom  for  reasons  they  made 
a  prisoner.  Then  they  sank  the  rover,  and  got 
away  to  Port  de  la  Planta  as  fast  as  they  were 
able.  But  by  reason  of  the  storm  and  the  fight- 
ing, and  drifting  out  of  their  course,  they  had 
lost  ten  days ;  and  thus  it  was  they  reached  the 
harbour  a  few  hours  after  the  Bridg^vater  Mer^ 
chant  and  the  Swallow  had  left. 
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They  waited  till  morning  and  sailed  cautiously 
in — to  face  disappointment.  They  quickly 
learned  the  truth  from  the  natives.  There  was 
but  one  thing  to  do,  and  Iberville  lost  no  time. 
A  few  hours  to  get  fresh  water  and  fruit  and  to 
make  some  repairs,  for  the  pirate  had  not  been 
idle  in  the  fight — and  then  Berigor '  gave  the 
nose  of  the  good  little  craft  to  the  sea,  and  drove 
her  on  with  an  honest  wind,  like  a  hound  upon 
the  scent.  Iberville  was  vexed,  but  not  unduly; 
he  had  the  temper  of  a  warrior  who  is  both 
artist  and  gamester.  As  he  said  to  Perrot, 
"  Well,  Nick,  they've  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
lifting  the  treasure;  we'll  see  now  who  shall 
beach  it." 

He  guessed  that  the  English  ships  would  sail 
to  Boston  for  better  arming  ere  they  ve.itured 
to  the  English  Channel.  He  knew  the  chances 
were  against  him,  but  it  was  his  cue  to  keep 
heart  in  his  followers.  For  days  they  sailed 
without  seeing  a  single  ship  ;  then  three  showed 
upon  the  horizon  and  faded  away.  They 
kept  on,  passing  Florida  and  Carolina,  hoping 
to  reach  Boston  before  the  treasure-ships,  and 
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to  rob  them  at  their  own  door.  Their  chances 
were  fair,  for  the  Maid  of  Provence  had  proved 
swift,  good-tempered,  and  a  sweet  sailer  in  bad 
waters. 

Iberville  had  reckoned  well.  One  evening, 
after  a  sail  northward  as  fine  as  the  voyage 
down  was  dirty,  they  came  up  gently  within 
forty  miles  of  Boston,  and  then,  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  went  idling  up  and  down 
all  night,  keeping  watch.  The  next  morning 
there  was  a  mist  in  the  air,  which  might  become 
fog.  Iberville  had  dreaded  this ;  but  he  was  to 
have  his  chance,  for  even  when  Berigord's  face 
loured  most  the  lookout  from  the  shrouds 
called  down  that  he  sighted  two  ships.  They 
were  making  for  the  coast.  All  sail  was  put  on, 
they  got  away  to  meet  the  new-comers,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  finding  these  to  be 
their  quarry. 

Phips  did  not  think  that  any  ship  wo  aid 
venture  against  them  so  near  Boston,  and  could 
not  believe  the  Maid  of  Provence  an  enemy.  He 
thought  her  an  English  ship  eager  to  welcome 
them,  but  presently  he  saw  the  white  ensign  of 
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France  at  the  mizzen,  and  a  round  shot  rattled 
through  the  rigging  of  the  Bridgwater  Merchant. 

But  he  was  two  to  one,  and  the  game  seemed 
with  him.  No  time  was  wasted.  Phips'  ships 
came  to  and  stood  alongside,  and  the  gunners 
got  to  work.  The  Bridgwater  MercJiant  was 
high  in  the  water,  and  her  shot  at  first  did  little 
damage  to  the  Maid  of  Provence,  which,  having 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  The  Swalloiv,  with  her  twenty  odd 
guns,  did  better  work,  and  carried  away  the 
foremast  of  the  enemy,  killing  several  men.  But 
Iberville  came  on  slowly,  and,  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Swallow  first,  gave  her  broadsides 
between  wind  and  water,  so  that  soon  her  decks 
were  spotted  with  dying  men,  her  bulwarks 
broV.en  in,  and  her  mainmast  gone.  The 
ca  monade  was  htard  in  Boston,  from  which,  a 
few  hours  later,  two  merchantmen  set  out  for 
the  scene  of  action,  each  carrying  good  guns. 

But  the  wind  suddenly  sank,  and  as  the  Maid 
of  Provence,  eager  to  close  with  the  Bridgwater 
MercJiant,  edged  slowly  down,  a  fog  came 
between,  and  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides. 
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Iberville  let  his  ship  drift  on  her  path,  intent  on 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  aboard  the  Bridgwater 
Merchant;  the  grappling-irons  were  ready,  and 
as  they  drifted  there  was  silence. 

Every  eye  was  strained.  Suddenly  a  shape 
sprang  out  of  the  grey  mist,  and  the  Maid  of 
Provence  struck.  There  was  a  crash  of  timbers 
as  the  bows  of  the  SwaUoiv — it  was  she — were 
stove  in,  and  then  a  wild  cry.  Instantly  she 
began  to  sink.  The  grappling-irons  remained 
motionless  on  the  Maid  of  Provence.  Iberville 
heard  a  commanding  voice,  a  cheer,  anH  "^aw  a 
dozen  5q;ures  jump  from  the  shattere<..  bow 
towards  tl^e  bow  of  his  own  ship  intent  on 
fighting,  but  all  fell  short  save  one.  It  was  a 
great  Ic  ^,  but  the  Englishman  made  it,  catch- 
ing the  chains,  and  scrambling  on  deck.  A 
cheer  greeted  him — the  Frenchmen  could  not 
but  admire  so  brave  a  feat  The  Englishman 
took  no  notice,  but  instantly  turned  to  see  his 
own  ship  lurch  forward  and,  without  a  sound 
from  her  decks,  sink  gently  down  to  her  grave. 
He  stood  looking  at  the  place  where  she  had 
been,  but  there  was  only  mist     He  shook  his 
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head  and  a  sob  rattled  in  his  throat ;  his  brave 
taciturn  crew  had  gone  down  without  a  cry. 
He  turned  and  faced  his  enemies.  They  had 
crowded  forward — Iberville,  Sainte-H^l^ne,  Per- 
rot,  Maurice  Joval,  and  the  staring  sailors.  He 
choked  down  his  emotion  and  faced  them  all 
like  an  animal  at  bay  as  Iberville  stepped  for- 
ward. Without  a  word  Gering  pointed  to  the 
empty  scabbard  at  his  side. 

"  No,  pardon  me,"  said  Iberville  drily,  "  not  as 
our  prisoner,  monsieur.  You  have  us  at  advan- 
tage ;  you  will  remain  our  guest." 

"  I  want  no  quarter,"  said  Gering  proudly 
and  a  little  sullenly. 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  quarter, 
monsieur.  You  are  only  one  against  us  all. 
You  cannot  fight ;  you  saved  your  life  by 
boarding  us.  Hospitality  is  sacred ;  you  may 
not  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  for  there  is  no  war 
between  our  countries." 

"  You  came  upon  a  private  quarrel  ?  "  asked 
Gering. 

"Truly;  and  for  the  treasure — fair  bone  of 
fight  between  us." 
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There  was  a  pause,  in  which  Gering  stood 
half  turned  from  them,  listening.  But  the 
Bridgwater  Merchant  had  drifted  away  in  the 
mistl  Presently  he  turned  again  to  Iberville 
with  a  smile  defiant  and  triumphant.  Iberville 
understood,  but  showed  nothing  of  what  he  felt, 
and  he  asked  Sainte-H^l^ne  to  show  Gering  to 
the  cabin. 

When  the  fog  cleared  away  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  Bridgwater  Merchant,  and  Iberville, 
sure  that  she  had  made  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
knowing  that  there  must  be  English  vessels 
searching  for  him,  bore  away  to  Quebec  with 
Gering  on  board. 

He  parted  from  his  rival  the  day  they  arrived 
—  Perrot  was  to  escort  him  a  distance  on  his 
way  to  Boston. 

Gering  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy. 

"  Indeed,  then,"  said  Iberville,  "  this  is  a  debt 
— if  you  choose  to  call  it  so — for  which  I  would 
have  no  thanks — no.  For  it  would  please  me 
better  to  render  accounts  all  at  once  some  day, 
and  get  return  in  different  form,  monsieur." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Gering,  a  little  grandly,  "  you 
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have  come  to  me  three  times ;  next  time  I  will 
come  to  you." 

"  I  trust  that  you  will  keep  your  word," 
answered  Iberville,  smiling. 

That  day  Iberville,  protesting  helplessly,  was 
ordered  away  to  France  on  a  man-of-war,  which 
had  rocked  in  the  harbour  of  Quebec  for  a 
month  awaiting  his  return.  Even  Frontenac 
himself  could  not  help  him,  for  the  order  had 
come  from  the  French  minister. 


CHAPTER  XVn 


THE  GIFT  OF  A  CAPTIVE 


FORTUNE  had  not  been  kind  to  Iberville, 
but  still  he  kept  a  stoical  cheerfulness. 
With  the  pride  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has 
impressed  a  woman,  and  knowing  the  strength 
of  his  purpose,  he  believed  that  Jessica  should 
yet  be  his.  Meanwhile  matters  should  not  lie 
still.  In  those  days  men  made  love  by  proxy, 
and  Iberville  turned  to  De  Casson  and  Perrot. 

The  night  before  he  started  for  France  they 
sat  together  in  a  little  house  flanking  the 
Chdteau  St.  Louis.    Iberville  had  been  speaking. 

"  I  know  the  strength  of  your  feelings, 
Iberville,"  said  De  Casson,  "  but  is  it  wise,  and 
is  it  right?" 

Iberville  made  an  airy  motion  with  his  hand. 

"My  dear  abb^,  there  is  but  one  thing  worth 
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living  for,  and  that  is  to  follow  your  convictions. 
See :  I  have  known  you  since  you  took  me  from 
my  mother's  last  farewell.  I  have  believed  in 
you,  cared  for  you,  trusted  you ;  we  have  been 
good  comrades.  Come,  now,  tell  me:  what 
would  you  think  if  my  mind  drifted !  No,  no, 
no !  to  stand  by  one's  own  heart  is  the  gift  ot 
an  honest  man.  I  am  a  sad  rogue,  abb^,  as 
you  know,  but  I  swear  I  would  sooner  let  slip 
the  friendship  of  King  Louis  himself  than  the 
hand  of  a  good  comrade.  Well,  my  sword  is 
for  my  king.  I  must  obey  him,  I  must  leave 
my  comrades  behind,  but  I  shall  not  forget,  and 
they  must  not  forget."  At  this  he  got  to  his 
feet,  came  over,  laid  a  hand  on  the  abba's 
shoulder,  and  his  voice  softened:  " Ahh6,  the 
woman  shall  be  mine." 

"  If  God  wills  so,  Iberville." 

«  He  will,  He  will." 

"  Well,"  said  Perrot,  with  a  little  laugh ;  "  I 
think  God  will  be  good  to  a  Frenchman  when 
an  Englishman  is  his  foe. 

"But  the  girl  is  English  —  and  a  heretic," 
urged  the  abbd  helplessly. 
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Perrot  laughed  again.  "That  will  make  Him 
sorry  for  her." 

Meanwhile  Iberville  had  turned  to  the  table, 
and  was  now  reading  a  letter.  A  pleased  look 
came  on  his  face,  and  he  nodded  in  satisfaction. 
At  last  he  folded  it  up  with  a  smile  and  sealed 
it.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  the  English  is  not  good, 
for  I  have  seen  my  Shakespeare  little  this  time 
back,  but  it  will  do — it  must  do.  In  such  things 
rhetoric  is  nothing.  You  will  take  it,  Perrot  ? " 
he  said,  holding  up  the  letter. 

Perrot  reached  out  for  it 

"And  there  is  something  more."  Iberville 
drew  from  his  finger  a  costly  ring.  It  had 
come  from  the  hand  of  a  Spanish  noble,  whose 
place  he  had  taken  in  Spain  years  before.  He 
had  prevented  his  men  from  despoiling  the 
castle,  had  been  bidden  to  take  what  he  would, 
and  had  chosen  only  this. 

"  Tell  her,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
a  captive  to  me,  and  that  it  is  the  gift  of  a 
captive  to  her.  For,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  prisoner 
to  none  other  in  God's  world." 

Perrot  weighed  the  ring  up  and  down  in  his 
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hand.  "Bten,"  he  said,  "monsieur,  it  is  a  fine 
speech,  but  I  do  not  understand.  A  prisoner, 
eh?  I  remember  when  you  were  a  prisoner 
with  me  upon  the  Ottawa.  Only  a  boy — only 
a  boy,  but,  holy  Mother,  that  was  different  I  I 
will  tell  her  how  you  never  gave  up ;  how  you 
went  on  the  hunt  after  Grey  Diver,  the  Iroquois. 
Through  the  woods,  silent — silent  for  days  and 
days,  Indians  all  round  us.  Death  in  the  brush, 
death  in  the  tree-top,  death  from  the  river-bank. 
I  said  to  you,  Give  up  ;  but  you  kept  on.  Then 
there  were  days  when  there  was  no  sleep — no 
rest — we  were  like  ghosts.  Sometimes  we  come 
to  a  settler's  cabin  and  see  it  all  smoking; 
sometimes  to  a  fort  and  find  only  a  heap  of 
bones — and  other  things !  But  you  would  not 
give  up;  you  kept  on.  What  for?  That 
Indian  chief  killed  your  best  friend,  W'^U,  that 
was  for  hate ;  you  keep  on  and  on  and  on  for 
hate — and  you  had  your  way  with  Grey  Divci ; 
I  heard  your  axe  crash  in  his  skull.  All  for 
hate !  And  what  will  you  do  for  love  ? — I  will 
ask  her  what  will  you  do  for  love.  Ah,  you  are 
a  great  man — ntais  out !    I  will  tell  her  so." 
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*'  Tell  her  what  you  please,  Perrot." 

Iberville  hummed  an  air  as  at  some  goodly 
prospect  Yet  when  he  turned  to  the  others 
again  there  grew  a  quick  mist  in  his  eyes.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  thought  of  the  woman  as 
of  the  men.  There  came  to  him  with  sudden 
force  how  these  two  comrades  had  been  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  him,  and  he 
ready  to  accept  the  sacrifice.  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  mist,  but  he  wondered  that  the 
thing  had  come  to  him  all  at  once.  He  grasped 
the  hands  of  both,  shook  them  heartily,  then 
dashed  his  fingers  across  his  eyes,  and  with  the 
instinct  of  every  imperfect  man, — that  touch  of 
..lic  aboriginal  in  all  of  us,  who  must  have  a  sign 
fo»  an  emotion, — he  went  to  a  cabinet  and  out 
came  a  bottle  of  wine. 

An  hour  after,  Perrot  left  him  at  the  ship's 
side.  They  were  both  cheerful.  "Two  years, 
Perrot ;  two  yeari  I "  he  said. 

"  Aht  mon  grand  capiiaine  ! " 

Iberville  turned  away,  then  came  back  again. 
••  You  will  start  at  once  ?  " 

"  At  once  ;  and  the  abb^  shall  write," 
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Upon  ^e  lofty  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
the  f'ault  au  Matelot,  a  tall  figure  clad  in  a 
cassock  stood  and  watched  the  river  below.  On 
the  high  cliff  of  Point  Levis  lights  were  showing, 
and  fires  burning  as  far  off  as  the  island  of 
Orleans.  And  in  that  sweet  curve  of  shore,  from 
the  St.  Charles  to  Beauport,  thousands  of  stars 
seemed  shining.  Nearer  still,  from  the  heights, 
there  was  the  same  strange  scintillation ;  the 
great  promontory  had  a  coronet  of  stars.  In  the 
lower  town  there  was  like  illumination,  and  out 
upon  the  river  trailed  long  processions  of  light. 
It  was  the  feast  of  good  Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupr^. 
All  day  long  had  there  been  masses  and  pro- 
cessions on  land.  Hundreds  of  Jesuits,  with 
thousands  of  the  populace,  had  filed  behind  the 
cross  and  the  host.  And  now  there  was  a 
candle  in  every  window.  Indians,  half-breeds, 
coureurs  du  bois,  native  Canadians,  seigneurs, 
and  noblesse,  were  joining  in  the  function.  But 
De  Casson's  eyes  were  not  for  these.  He  was 
watching  the  lights  of  a  ship  that  slowly  made 
its  way  down  the  river  among  the  canoes,  and 
his  eyes  never  left  it  till  it  had  passed  beyond 
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the  island  of  Orleans  and  was  lost  in  the 
night. 

"Mon  ch&/"  he  said,  "man  enfant!  She  is 
not  for  him  ;  she  should  not  be.  As  a  priest  it 
were  my  duty  to  see  that  he  should  not  marry 
her.  As  a  man," — he  sighed — "as  a  man  I 
would  give  my  life  for  him." 

He  lifted  his  hand  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  towards  that  spot  on  the  horizon  whither 
Iberville  had  gone. 

"  He  will  be  a  great  man  some  day,"  he 
added  to  himself — "  a  great  man.  There  will  be 
empires  here,  and  when  histories  are  written 
Pierre's  shall  be  a  name  beside  Frontenac's  and 
La  Salle's." 

All  the  human  affection  of  the  good  abba's 

life  centred  upon  Iberville.     Giant  in  stature,  so 

ascetic  and  refined  was  his  mind,  his  life,  that  he 

had  the  intuition  of  a  woman  and,  what  was 

more,  little  of  the  bigotry  of  his  brethren.    As 

he  turned  from  the  heights,  made  his  way  along 

the  cliff  and  down  Mountain  Street,  his  thoughts 

were  stili  upon  the  same  subject     He  suddenly 

paused. 
16 
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"  He  will  marry  the  sword,"  he  said,  "  and  not 
the  woman." 

How  fcir  he  was  right  we  may  judge  if  we 
enter  the  house  of  Governor  NichoUs  at  New 
York  one  mouth  later. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


MAIDEN    NO    MORE 


IT  was  late  midsummer,  and  just   such  an 
evening  as  had  seen  the  attempted  capture 
of  Jessica  Leveret  years  before.     She  sat  at  a 
window,  looking  out  upon  the  garden  and  the 
river.     The  room  v/as  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
It  had  been  to  her  a  kind  of  playroom  when 
she  had  visited  Governor  NichoUs  years  before. 
To  every  woman  memory  is  a  kind  of  religion  j 
and  to  Jessica  as  much  as  to  any,  perhaps  more 
than  to  most,  for  she  had  imagination.      She 
half  sat,  half  knelt,  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  her 
soft  cheek  resting  upon  her  firm,  delicate  hand. 
Her  beauty  was  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  on  the 
day  we  first  saw  her.     More,   something  deep 
and  rich  had  entered  into  it.     Her  eyes  had  got 
that  fine  steadfastne&s  which  only  deep  tender- 
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ness  and  pride  can  give  a  woman :  she  had 
lived.  She  was  smiling  now,  yet  she  was  not 
merry ;  her  brightness  was  the  sunshine  of 
a  nature  touched  with  an  Arcadian  simplicity. 
Such  an  one  could  not  be  wholly  unhappy. 
Being  made  for  others  more  than  for  herself, 
she  had  something  of  the  divine  gift  of  self- 
forgetfulness. 

As  she  sat  there,  her  eyes  ever  watching 
the  river  as  though  for  someone  she  expected, 
there  came  from  the  garden  beneath  the 
sound  of  singing.  It  was  not  loud,  but  deep 
and  strong — 

"As  the  wave  to  the  shore,  as  the  dew  to  the  leaf, 
As  the  breeze  to  the  flower. 
As  the  scent  of  a  rose  to  the  heart  of  a  child. 
As  the  rain  to  the  dusty  land— 
My  heart  goeth  out  unto  Thee — unto  Thee  I 
The  night  is  far  spent  and  the  day  is  at  hand. 


"  As  the  song  of  a  bird  to  the  call  of  a  star, 
As  the  sun  to  the  eye, 

As  the  anvil  of  man  to  the  hammers  of  Gud, 
As  the  snow  to  the  north — 
Is  my  word  unto  Thy  word — to  Thy  word  i 

The  night  is  far  spent  and  the  day  is  at  hand." 

It  was  Morris  who  was  sinking.     With  growth 
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of  years  had  come  increase  of  piety,  and  it  was 
his  custom  once  a  week  to  gather  about  him 
such  of  the  servants  as  would  for  the  reading  of 
Scripture. 

To  Jessica  the  song  had  no  reh'gious  signifi- 
cance. By  the  time  it  had  passed  through  the 
atmosphere  of  memory  and  meditation,  it  carried 
a  different  meaning.  Her  forehead  dropped 
forward  in  her  fingers,  and  remained  so  until  the 
song  ended.  Then  she  sighed,  smiled  wistfully, 
and  shook  her  head. 

"Poor  fellow  I  poor — Iberville!"  she  said, 
almost  beneath  her  breath. 

The  next  morning  she  was  to  be  married. 
George  Gering  had  returned  to  her,  for  the 
second  time  defeated  by  Iberville.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  brave  man,  and,  what  was 
much  in  her  father's  sight,  he  was  to  have  his 
share  of  Phips'  booty.  And  what  was  still 
more,  Gering  had  prevailed  upon  Phips  to  allow 
Mr.  Leveret's  investment  in  the  first  expedition 
to  receive  a  dividend  from  the  second.  There- 
fore she  was  ready  to  fulfil  her  promise.  Yet 
had   she   misgivings?     For,  only  a  few  days 
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before,  she  had  sent  for  the  old  pastor  at  Boston 
who  had  known  her  since  she  was  a  child.  She 
wished,  she  said,  to  be  married  by  him  and  no 
other  at  Governor  NichoUs'  house,  rather  than 
at  her  own  home  at  Boston,  where  there  was 
none  other  of  her  name. 

The  old  pastor  had  come  that  afternoon,  and 
she  had  asked  him  to  see  her  that  evening. 
Not  long  after  Morris  had  done  with  singing 
there  came  a  tapping  at  her  door.  She  answered 
and  old  Pastor  Macklin  entered, — a  white-haired 
man  of  kindly  yet  stern  countenance — by  nature 
a  gentleman,  by  practice  a  bigot.  He  came 
forward  and  took  both  her  hands  as  she  rose. 
"  My  dear  young  lady  I "  he  said,  and  smiled 
kindly  at  her.  After  a  word  of  greeting  she 
offered  him  a  chair,  and  came  again  to  the 
window. 

Presently  she  looked  up  and  said  very  simply, 
"  I  am  going  to  be  married.  You  have  known 
me  ever  since  I  was  born :  do  you  think  I  will 
make  a  good  wife  ?  " 

"  With  prayer  and  chastening  of  the  spirit,  my 
daughter,"  he  said. 
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"But  suppose  that  at  the  altar  I  remembered 
another  man  ? " 

"A  sin,  my  child,  for  which  should  be  due 
sorrow." 

The  girl  smiled  sadly.  She  felt  poignantly 
how  little  he  could  help  her. 

"And  if  the  man  were  a  Catholic  and  a 
Frenchman  ? "  she  said. 

"A  papist  and  a  Frenchman!"  he  cried, 
lifting  up  his  hands.  "  My  daughter,  you  ever 
were  too  playful.  You  speak  of  things  impos- 
sible.    I  pray  you  listen." 

Jessica  raised  her  hand  as  if  to  stop  him  and 
to  speak  herself,  but  she  let  him  go  on.  With 
the  least  encouragement  she  might  have  told 
him  all.  She  had  had  her  moment  of  weakness, 
but  now  it  was  past  There  are  times  when 
every  woman  feels  she  must  have  a  confidant 
or  her  heart  will  burst — have  counsel  or  she  will 
die.  Such  a  time  had  come  to  Jessica.  But  she 
now  learned,  as  we  all  mui^t  learn,  that  we  live 
our  dark  hour  alone. 

She  listened  as  in  a  dream  to  the  kindly 
bigot.     When   he  had   finished,  she  knelt  and 
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received  his  blessing.  All  the  time  she  wore 
that  strange,  quiet  smile.  Soon  afterwards  he 
left  her. 

She  went  again  to  the  window,  "A  papist 
and  a  Frenchman — an  unpardonable  sin  I "  she 
said  into  the  distance.  "Jessica,  what  a  sinner 
art  thou  I " 

Presently  there  was  a  tap,  the  door  opened, 
and  George  Gering  entered.  She  turned  to 
receive  him,  but  there  was  no  great  lighting  of 
the  face.  He  came  quickly  to  her,  and  ran  his 
arm  round  her  waist  A  great  kindness  looked 
out  of  her  eyes.  Somehow  she  felt  herself 
superior  to  him — her  love  was  less  and  her 
nature  deeper.  He  pressed  her  fingers  to  his 
lips.  "Of  what  were  you  thinking,  Jessica?" 
he  asked. 

"  Of  what  a  sinner  I  am,"  she  answered,  with 
a  sad  kind  of  humour. 

"What  a  villain  must  I  be,  then!"  he  re- 
sponded. 

"  Well,  yes,"  she  said  musingly ;  "  I  think  you 
are  something  of  a  villain,  George." 

"Well,  well,  you  shall  cure  me  of  all  mine 
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iniquities,"  he  said.  "There  will  be  a  lifetime 
for  it.     Come,  let  us  to  the  garden." 

"  Wait,"  she  said.  "  I  told  you  that  I  was  a 
sinner,  George ;  I  want  to  tell  you  how." 

"  Tell  me  nothing ;  let  us  both  go  and  repent," 
he  rejoined,  laughing,  and  he  hurried  her  away. 
She  had  lost  her  opportunity. 

Next  morning  she  was  married.  The  day 
was  glorious.  The  town  was  garlanded,  and 
there  was  not  an  English  merchant  or  a  Dutch 
burgher  but  wore  his  holiday  dress.  The 
ceremony  ended,  a  traveller  came  among  the 
crowd.  He  asked  a  hurried  question  or  two 
and  then  edged  away.  Soon  he  made  a  stand 
under  the  trees,  and,  viewing  the  scene,  nodded 
his  head  and  said,  "  The  abbd  was  right." 

It  was  Perrot.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the 
crowd  had  gone  and  the  governor's  garden  was 
empty.  Perrot  still  kept  his  watch  under  the 
tree,  though  why  he  could  hardly  say  —  his 
errand  was  useless  now.  But  he  had  the  gift  of 
waiting.  At  last  he  saw  a  figure  issue  from 
a  door  and  go  down  into  the  garden.  He 
remembered    the    secret    gate.      He    made    a 
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detour,  reached  it,  and  entered.  Jessica  was 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  pines.  In  an 
hour  or  so  she  was  to  leave  for  England.  Her 
husband  had  gone  to  the  ship  to  do  some 
needful  things,  and  she  had  stolen  out  for  a 
moment's  quiet.  When  Perrot  faced  her,  she 
gave  a  little  cry  and  started  back.  But  presently 
she  recovered,  smiled  at  him,  and  said  kindly, 
"  You  come  suddenly,  monsieur." 

"  Yet  have  I  travelled  hard  and  long,"  he 
answered. 

"Yes?" 

"  And  I  have  a  message  for  you." 

"A  message?"  she  said  abstractedly,  and 
turned  a  little  pale. 

"  A  message  and  a  gift  from  Monsieur  Iber- 
ville." 

He  drew  the  letter  and  the  ring  from  his 
pocket  and  held  them  out,  repeating  Iberville's 
message.  There  was  a  troubled  look  in  her 
eyes  and  she  was  trembling  a  little  now,  but  she 
spoke  clearly. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said,  "you  will  tell  Monsieur 
Iberville  that  I  may  not;  I  am  married." 
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"So,  madame,"  he  said.  "But  I  still  must 
give  my  message."  When  he  had  done  so  he 
said,  "Will  you  take  the  letter?"  He  held  it 
out. 

There  was  a  moment's  doubt  and  then  she 
took  it,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Shall  I  carry  no  message,  madame  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  Then,  at  last,  "Say  that  I 
wish  him  good  fortune — with  all  my  heart" 

"  Good  fortune — ah,  madame ! "  he  answered, 
in  a  meaning  tone. 

"Say  that  I  pray  God  may  bless  him,  and 
make  him  a  friend  of  my  country,"  she  added  in 
a  low,  almost  broken  voice,  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  him. 

The  gallant  woodsman  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
"I  am  sorry,  madame,"  he  replied,  with  an 
admiring  look. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "Adieu,  monsieur!" 
she  said  steadily  and  very  kindly. 

A  moment  after  he  was  gone.  She  looked  at 
the  missive  steadfastly  for  a  moment,  then  thrust 
it  into  the  folds  of  her  dress  and,  very  pale, 
walked  quietly  to  the  house,  where,  inside  her 
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own  room,  she  lighted  a  candle.  She  turned  the 
letter  over  in  her  hand  once  or  twice,  and  her 
fingers  hung  at  the  seal.  But  all  at  once  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  then  with  a  grave,  firm 
look,  held  it  in  the  f  me  and  saw  it  pass  in 
smoke.     It  was  the  last  effort  for  victory, 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

WHICH   TELLS  OF  A  BROTHER'S   BLOOD 
CRYING  FROM  THE  GROUND 

TWO  men  stood  leaning  against  a  great  gun 
aloft  on  the  heights  of  Quebec.  The  air 
of  an  October  morning  fluttered  the  lace  at  their 
breasts  and  lifted  the  long  brown  hair  of  the 
younger  man  from  his  shoulders.  His  companion 
was  tall,  alert,  bronzed,  grey-headed,  with  an 
eagle  eye  and  a  glance  of  authority.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  younger  man 
and  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Iberville, 
for  I  need  you,  as  I  need  all  your  brave  family 
— I  could  spare  not  one." 
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"You  honour  me,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "and, 
believe  me,  there  is  none  in  Quebec  but  thanks 
God  that  their  governor  is  here  before  Phips 
rounds  Isle  Orleans  yonder." 

"You  did  nobly  while  I  was  away  there  in 
Montreal,  waiting  for  the  New  Yorkers  to  take 
it — if  they  could.  They  were  a  sorry  rabble,  for 
they  rushed  on  La  Prairie, — that  meagre  place — 
massacred  and  turned  tail." 

"  That's  strange,  sir,  for  they  are  brave  men, 
stupid  though  they  be.     I  have  fought  them." 

"  Well,  well,  as  that,^  may  be  1  We  will  give 
them  chance  for  bravery.  Our  forts  are  strong 
from  the  Sault  au  Matelot  round  to  Cham- 
pigny's  palace,  the  trenches  and  embankments 
are  well  ended,  and  if  they  give  me  but  two 
days  more  I  will  hold  the  place  against  twice 
their  thirty-four  sail  and  twenty-five  hundred 
men." 

"  For  how  long,  your  excellency  ?  " 

Count  Frontenac  nodded.  "Spoken  like  a 
soldier.  There's  the  vital  point.  By  the  mass, 
just  so  long  as  food  lasts !  But  here  we  are  with 
near  two  thousand  men,  and  all  the  people  from 
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the  villages,  besides  CalUcres'  seven  or  eight 
hundred,  should  they  arrive  in  time — and,  pray 
God  they  may,  for  there  will  be  work  to  do.  If 
they  come  at  us  in  front  here  and  behind  from 
the  Saint  Charles,  shielding  their  men  as  they 
cross  the  river,  we  shall  have  none  too  many ; 
but  we  must  hold  it." 

The  governor  drew  himself  up  proudly.  He 
had  sniffed  the  air  of  battle  for  over  fifty  years 
with  all  manner  of  enemies,  and  his  heart  was  in 
the  thing.  Never  had  there  been  in  Quebec  a 
more  moving  sight  than  when  he  arrived  from 
Montreal  the  evening  before,  and  climbed  Moun- 
tain Street  on  his  way  to  tiie  chateau.  Women 
and  children  pressed  round  him,  blessing  him  ; 
priests,  as  he  passed,  lifted  hands  in  benediction  ; 
men  cheered  and  cried  for  joy ;  in  every  house 
there  was  thanksgiving  that  the  imperious  old 
veteran  had  come  in  time, 

Prevost  the  town  mayor,  Champigny  the 
Intendant,  Sainte-H^l^ne,  Maricourt,  and  Lon- 
gueil,  had  worked  with  the  skill  of  soldiers  who 
knew  their  duty,  and  it  was  incredible  what  had 
been  done  since  the  alarm  had  come  to  Prevost 
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that  Phips  had  entered  the  St  Lawrence  and 
was  anchored  at  Tadousac. 

"  And  how  came  you  to  be  here,  Iberville  ? " 
queried  the  governor  pleasantly.  "We  scarce 
expected  you." 

"  The  promptings  of  the  saints  and  the  happy 
kindness  of  King  Louis,  who  will  send  my  ship 
here  after  me.  I  boarded  the  first  merchantman 
with  its  nose  to  the  sea,  and  landed  here  soon 
after  you  left  for  Montreal." 

"  So  ?  Good  I  See  you,  see  you,  Iberville : 
what  of  the  lady  Puritan's  marriage  with  the 
fire-eating  Englishman  ? " 

The  governor  smiled  as  he  spoke,  not  look- 
ing at  Iberville.  His  glance  was  upon  the 
batteries  in  lower  town.  He  had  inquired 
carelessly,  for  he  did  not  think  the  question 
serious  at  this  distance  of  time.  Getting  no 
answer,  he  turned  smartly  upon  Iberville,  sur- 
prised, and  he  was  struck  by  the  sudden 
hardness  in  the  sun-browned  face  and  the 
flashing  eyes.  Years  had  deepened  the  power 
of  face  and  form. 

"Your  excellency  will  remember,"  he  answered, 
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in  a  low,  cold  tone,  "  that  I  once  was  counselled 
to  marry  the  sword." 

The  governor  laid  his  hand  upon  Iberville's 
shoulder.  "  Pardon  me,"  he  said.  "  I  was  not 
wise  or  kind.  But  I  warrant  the  sword  will  be 
your  best  wife  in  the  end." 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask,  your  excellenc}'." 

"You  might  ask  many,  my  Iberville.  If  all 
gentlemen  here,  clerics  and  laymen,  asked  as 
few  as  you,  my  life  would  be  peaceful.  Your 
services  have  been  great,  one  way  and  another. 
Ask,  and  I  almost  promise  now." 

"'Tis  this.  Six  months  ago  you  had  a 
prisoner  here,  captured  on  the  New  England 
border.  After  he  was  exchanged  you  found 
that  he  had  sent  a  plan  of  the  fortifications 
to  the  Government  of  Massachusetts.  He 
passed  in  the  name  of  George  Escott.  Uo  you 
remember?" 

"  Very  well  indeed." 

"  Suppose  he  were  taken  prisonp*-  dgdin  f  " 

"  I  should  try  him." 

"And  shoot  him,  if  guilty?* 

"  Or  hang  him." 
'7 
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"  His  name  was  not  Escott.  It  was  Gering — 
Captain  George  Gering." 

The  governor  looked  hard  at  Iberville  for  a 
moment,  and  a  grim  smile  played  upon  his  lips. 
"  H'm  I     How  do  you  guess  that  ? " 

"  From  Perrot,  who  knows  him  weii." 

"  Why  did  Perrot  not  tell  me  ?  " 

"Perrot  and  Sainte-Hdl^nc  had  been  up  at 
Sault  Sainte  Marie.  They  did  not  arrive  until 
the  day  he  was  exchanged,  nor  did  not  know  till 
then.  There  was  no  grave  reason  for  speaking, 
and  they  said  nothing." 

"  And  what  imports  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gering  is  with  Sir 
William  Phips  below  at  Tadousac.  If  he  is 
taken  let  him  be  at  my  disposal." 

The  governor  pui.sed  his  lips,  then  flashed  a 
deep,  inquiring  glance  at  his  companion.  "  The 
new  mistress  turned  against  the  old,  Iberville!" 
he  said.  "  Gering  is  her  husband,  eh  ?  Well,  I 
will  trust  you  :  it  shall  be  as  you  wish — a  matter 
for  us  t'vo  alone." 

At  that  moment  Sainte  -  H^l^ne  and  Mari- 
court  appeared,  and  pr:;sently,  in  the  waning 
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light:,  they  all  went  down  towards  the  convent 
of  the  Ursulines,  and  made  their  way  round  the 
rock,  past  the  three  gates  to  the  palace  of  the 
Intendant,  and  so  on  to  the  St.  Charles  River. 

Next  morning  v»-ord  was  brought  that  Phips 
was  coming  steadily  up,  and  would  probably 
arrive  that  day.  All  was  bustle  in  the  town, 
and  prayers  and  work  went  on  without  ceasing. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  watchers  from  the  rock 
of  Quebec  saw  the  ships  of  the  New  England 
fleet  slowly  rounding  the  point  of  the  Island  of 
Orleans. 

To  the  eyes  of  Sir  William  Phips  and  his  men 
the  great  fortress,  crowned  with  walls,  towers, 
and  guns,  rising  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
water,  the  white  banner  flaunting  from  the 
chitcau  and  the  citadel,  the  batteries,  the 
sentinels  upon  the  walls — were  suggestive  of 
stern  work.  Presently  there  drew  away  from 
Phips'  fleet  a  boat  carrying  a  subaltern  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  who  was  taken  blindfold  to  the 
Chateau  St  Louis.  Frontenac's  final  words  to 
the  youth  were  these :  "  Bid  your  master  do  his 
best,  and  I  will  do  mine," 
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Disguised  as  a  rivermaii,  Iberville  himself, 
with  others,  rowed  the  subaltern  back  almost  to 
the  side  of  the  admiral's  ship,  for  by  the  freak 
of  some  peasants  the  boat  which  had  brought 
him  had  been  set  adrift.  As  they  rowed  from 
the  ship  back  towards  the  shore,  Iberville, 
looking  up,  saw,  standing  on  the  deck  Phips 
and  George  Gering.  He  had  come  for  this.  He 
stood  up  in  his  boat  and  took  off  his  cap.  His 
long  clustering  curls  fell  loose  on  his  shoulders, 
and  he  waved  a  hand  witli  a  nonchalant  courtesy. 
Gering  sprang  forward.  "  Iberville  ! "  he  cried, 
and  drew  his  pistol. 

Iberville  saw  the  motion,  but  did  not  stir. 
He  called  up,  however,  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice, 
"  Breaker  of  parole,  keep  your  truce  1 " 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Gering  quietly  ;  "  quite 
right." 

Gering  was  now  hot  for  instant  landing  and 
attack.  Had  Phips  acted  upon  his  advice  the 
record  of  the  ne.xt  few  days  might  h;ivc  been 
reversed.  But  the  disease  of  counsel,  delibera- 
tion, and  prayer  had  entered  into  the  soul  of  the 
sailor   and    treasure -hunter,   now   Sir   William 
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Phips,  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  delayed 
too  long :  the  tide  turned  ;  there  could  be  no 
landing  that  night. 

Just  after  sundown  there  was  a  great  noise, 
and  the  ringing  of  bells  and  sound  of  singing 
came  over  the  water  to  the  idle  fleet. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  asked  Phips  of  a 
French  prisoner  captured  at  Tadousac. 

"  J/«  foi!  That  you  lose  the  game,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Callieres,  the  governor  of  Montreal, 
with  his  Canadians,  and  Nicholas  Perrot  with 
his  cotireurs  du  bois  have  arrived.  You  have 
too  much  delay,  monsieur." 

In  Quebec,  when  this  contingent  arrived,  the 
people  went  wild.  And  Perrot  was  never 
prouder  than  when,  in  Mountain  Street,  Iber- 
ville, after  three  years'  absence,  threw  his  arms 
round  him  and  kissed  him  on  each  cheek. 

It  was  in  the  dark  hour  before  daybreak  that 
Iberville  and  Perrot  met  for  their  first  talk 
after  the  long  separation.  What  had  occurred 
on  the  day  of  Jessica's  marriage  Perrot  had, 
with  the  Abb^  de  Casson's  help,  written  to 
Iberville.     But  they  had  had  no  words  together. 
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Now,  in  a  room  of  the  citadel  which  looked  out 
on  the  darkness  of  the  river  and  the  deeper 
gloom  of  the  Levis  shore,  they  sat  and  talked,  a 
single  candle  burning,  their  weapons  laid  on  the 
table  between  them. 

They  said  little  at  first,  but  sat  in  the  window 
looking  down  on  the  town  and  the  river.  At 
last  Iberville  spoke.  "Tell  me  it  all  as  you 
remember  it,  Perrot" 

Perrot,  usually  swift  of  speech  when  once 
started,  was  very  slow  now.  He  felt  the  weight 
of  every  word,  and  he  had  rather  have  told  of 
the  scalping  of  a  hundred  men  than  of  his  last 
meeting  with  Jessica.  When  he  had  finished, 
Iberville  said,  "  She  kept  the  letter,  you  say  ?  " 

Perrot  nodded,  and  drew  the  ring  from  a 
pouch  v.'hich  he  carried.  "  I  have  kept  it  safe," 
he  said,  and  held  it  out.  Iberville  took  it  and 
turned  it  over  in  his  hand,  with  an  enigmatical 
smile.  "  J  will  hand  it  to  her  myself,"  he  said, 
half  beneath  his  breath. 

"You  do  not  give  her  up,  monsieur?" 

Iberville  laughed.  Then  he  leaned  forward, 
und  found  Perrot's  eyes  in  the  half  darkness. 
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"  Perrot,  she  /.-  .pt  *:he  le';ter,  she  would  have  kept 
the  ring  if  she  cor'-l  Listen:  Monsieur  Gering 
has  held  to  his  word ;  he  has  come  to  seek  me 
this  time.  He  knows  that  while  I  live  the 
woman  is  not  his,  though  she  bears  his  name. 
She  married  him — Why  ?  It  is  no  matter — he 
was  there,  I  was  not.  There  were  her  father, 
her  friends  I  I  was  a  Frenchman,  a  Catholic — a 
thousand  things  !  And  a  woman  will  yield  her 
hand  while  her  heart  remains  in  her  own  keeping. 
Well,  he  has  come.  Now,  one  way  or  another 
he  must  be  mine.  We  have  great  accounts  to 
settle,  and  I  want  it  done  between  him  and  me. 
If  he  remains  in  the  ship  we  must  board  it. 
With  our  one  little  craft  there  in  the  St.  Charles 
we  will  sail  out,  grapple  the  admiral's  ship,  and 
play  a  great  game :  one  against  thirty-four.  It 
has  been  done  before.  Capture  the  admiral's 
ship  and  we  can  play  the  devil  with  the  rest  of 
them.  If  not,  we  can  die.  Or,  if  Gering  lands 
and  fights,  he  p'.ao  must  be  ours.  Sainte-Hdlcne 
and  Maricourt  know  him,  and  they  with  myself, 
Clermont,  and  Saint  Denis,  arc  to  lead  and 
resist  attacks  by  land — Frontenac  has  promised 
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that :  so  he  must  be  ours  one  way  or  another. 
He  must  be  captured,  tried  as  a  spy,  and  then 
he  is  mine — is  mine ! " 

"  Tried  as  a  spy — ah,  I  see !  You  would 
disgrace?     Well,  but  even  then  he  is  not  yours." 

Iberville  got  to  his  feet.  "  Don't  try  to  think 
it  out,  Perrot.  It  will  come  to  you  in  good  time. 
I  can  trust  you — you  are  with  me  in  all  ? " 

"  Have  I  ever  fdiled  you  ?" 

"  Never.  You  will  not  hesitate  to  go  against 
the  admiral's  ship  ?  Think,  what  an  adventure ! 
Remember  Adam  Bollard  and  the  Long  Sault ! " 

What  man  in  Canada  did  not  remember  that 
handful  of  men,  going  out  with  an  antique 
courage  to  hold  back  the  Iroquois,  and  save 
the  colony,  and  die  ?  Perrot  grasped  Iberville's 
hand,  and  said,  "  Where  you  go,  I  go.  Where  I 
go,  my  men  will  follow." 

Their  pact  was  made.  They  sat  there  in 
silence  till  the  grey  light  of  morning  crept  slowly 
in.  Still  they  did  not  lie  down  to  rest ;  they 
were  waiting  for  De  Casson.  He  came  before  a 
ray  of  sunshine  had  pierced  the  leaden  light. 
Tall,  massive,  proudly  built,  his  white  hair  a  rim 
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about  his  forehead,  his  deep  eyes  watchful  and 
piercing,  he  looked  a  soldier  in  disguise,  as 
indeed  he  was  to-day  as  much  a  soldier  as  when 
he  fought  under  Turenne  forty  years  before. 

The  three  comrades  were  together  again. 

Iberville  told  his  plans.  The  abbd  lifted  his 
fingers  in  admonition  once  or  twice,  but  his 
eyes  flashed  as  Iberville  spoke  of  an  attempt  to 
capture  the  admiral  on  his  own  ship.  When 
Iberville  had  finished,  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Pierre,  must  it  still  be  so — that  the  woman 
shall  prompt  you  to  these  things  ? " 

"  I  have  spoken  of  no  woman,  abbd." 

"  Yet  you  have  spoken."  He  sighed  and 
raised  his  hand.  "The  man — the  men — down 
there  would  destroy  our  country.  They  are  our 
enemies,  and  we  do  well  to  slay.  But  remember, 
Pierre — '  What  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  put 
asunder  I '  To  fight  him  as  an  enemy  of  your 
country — well ;  to  fight  him  that  you  may  put 
asunder  is  not  well." 

A  look,  half- pained,  half- amused,  crossed 
Iberville's  face. 

"  And  yet  heretics — heretics,  abb^  ! " 
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"  Marriage  is  no  heresy." 
"  H'm — they  say  different  at  Versailles," 
"  Since  De  Montespan  went,  and  De  Maintenon 
rules  ? " 

Iberville  laughed.  "  Well,  well,  perhaps  not." 
They  sat  silent  for  a  time,  but  presently 
Iberville  rose,  went  to  a  cupboard,  drew  forth 
some  wine  and  meat,  and  put  the  coffee  on  the 
fire.  Then,  with  a  gesture  as  of  remembrance, 
he  went  to  a  box,  drew  forth  his  own  violin,  and 
placed  it  in  the  priest's  hands.  It  seemed 
strange  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  great  events, — 
the  loss  or  keeping  of  an  empire, — these  men 
should  thus  devote  the  few  hours  granted  them 
for  sleep;  but  they  did  according  to  their  natures. 
The  priest  took  the  instrument  and  tuned  it 
softly.  Iberville  blew  out  the  candle.  There 
was  only  the  light  of  the  fire,  with  the  gleam  of 
the  slow-coming  dawn.  Once  again,  even  as 
years  before  in  the  little  house  at  Montreal, 
De  Casson  played — now  with  a  martial  air.  At 
last  he  struck  the  chords  of  a  song  which  had 
been  a  favourite  with  the  Carignan  -  Sali^res 
regiment. 
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Instantly  Iberville  and  Perrot  responded,  and 
there  rang  out  from  three  strong  throats  the 
words — 

"There  was  a  king  of  Normandy, 
And  he  rode  forth  to  war, 

Gai  faluron  faluretle ! 
He  had  five  hundred  men — no  more  I 

Gai  faluron  dondil 

"  There  was  a  king  of  Normandy, 
Came  back  from  war  again  ; 
lie  brought  a  maid,  O,  fair  was  she  ! 
And  twice  five  hundred  men — 
Gai  faluron  falurette  ! 
Gai  faluron  dondil" 

They  were  still  singing  when  soldiers  came 
by  the  window  in  the  first  warm  light  of  sunrise. 
These  caught  it  up,  singing  it  as  they  marched 
on.  It  was  taken  up  again  by  other  companies, 
and  by  the  time  Iberville  presented  himself  to 
Count  Frontenac,  not  long  after,  there  was 
hardly  a  citizen,  soldier,  or  woodsman,  but  was 
singing  it. 

The  wcixlher  and  water  were  blustering  all 
that  day  and  Phips  did  not  move,  save  for  a 
small  atte  Tint-  -repulsed — by  a  handful  of  men 
to  examine  the  landing.     The   next   morning, 
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however,  the  attack  began.  Twelve  hundred 
men  were  landed  at  Beauport,  in  the  mud  and 
low  water,  under  one  Major  Walley.  With  him 
was  Gering,  keen  for  action — he  had  persuaded 
Phips  to  allow  him  to  fight  on  land. 

To  meet  the  English,  Iberville,  Sainte-H^l^ne, 
and  Perrot  issued  forth  with  three  hundred 
sharpshooters  and  a  band  of  Huron  Indians.  In 
the  skirmish  that  followed  Iberville  and  Perrot 
pressed  with  a  handful  of  men  forward  very 
close  to  the  ranks  of  the  English.  In  the  charge 
which  the  New  Englander  ordered,  Iberville  and 
Perrot  saw  Gering,  and  they  tried  hard  to  reach 
him.  But  the  movement  between  made  it 
impossible  without  running  too  great  risk.  For 
hours  the  fierce  skirmishing  went  on,  but  in  the 
evening  the  French  withdrew  and  the  New 
Englanders  made  their  way  towards  the  St. 
Charles,  where  vessels  were  to  meet  them,  and 
protect  them  as  they  crossed  the  river  and 
attacked  the  town  in  the  rear — help  that  never 
came.  For  Phips,  impatient,  spent  his  day  in  a 
terrible  cannonading,  which  did  no  great  damage 
to  the  town — or  the  cliff.     It  was  a  game  of 
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thunder,  nothing  worse,  and  Walley  and  Gerin;^ 
with  their  men  were  neglected. 

The  fight  with  the  ships  began  again  at  day- 
break. Iberville,  seeing  that  Walley  would  not 
attack;  joined  Sainte-H^l^ne  and  Maricourt  at 
the  battery,  and  one  of  Iberville's  shots  brought 
down  the  admiral's  flagstaff,  with  its  cross  of 
St.  George.  It  drifted  towards  the  shore,  and 
Maurice  Joval  went  out  in  a  canoe  under  a 
galling  fire  and  brought  it  up  to  Frontenac. 

Iberville  and  Sainte-Hd^ne  concentrated 
themselves  on  the  Six  Friends — the  admiral's 
ship.  In  vain  Phips'  gunners  tried  to  dislodge 
them  and  their  guns.  They  sent  ball  after  ball 
into  her  hull  and  through  her  rigging;  they 
tore  away  her  mainmast,  shattered  her  mizzen- 
mast,  and  handled  her  as  viciously  as  only 
expert  gunners  could.  The  New  Englander 
replied  bravely,  but  Quebec  was  not  destined 
to  be  taken  by  bombardment,  and  Iberville  saw 
the  Six  Friends  diift,  a  shattered  remnant,  out 
of  his  line  of  fire. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  One  by  one 
the  thirty-four  craft  drew  away,  and  Walley  and 
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Gering  were  left  with  their  men,  unaided  in  the 
siege.  There  was  one  moment  when  the 
cannonading  was  greatest  and  the  skirmishers 
seemed  withdrawn,  that  Gering,  furious  with  the 
delay,  almost  prevailed  upon  the  cautious  Walley 
to  dash  across  the  river  and  make  a  desperate 
charge  up  the  hill,  and  in  at  the  back  door  of 
the  town.  But  Walley  was,  after  all,  a  merchant 
and  not  a  soldier,  and  would  not  do  it.  Gering 
fretted  on  his  chain,  sure  that  Iberville  was  with 
the  guns  against  the  ships,  and  would  return  to 
harass  his  New  Englanders  soon.  That  evening 
it  turned  bitter  cold,  and  without  the  ammuni- 
tion promised  by  Phips,  with  little  or  no  food 
and  useless  field-pieces,  the!    lot  was  hard. 

But  Gering  had  his  way  the  next  morning. 
Walley  set  out  to  the  Six  Friends  to  represent 
his  case  to  the  admiral.  Gering  saw  how  the 
men  chafed,  and  he  sounded  a  few  of  them. 
Their  wills  were  with  him:  they  had  come  to 
fight,  and  fight  they  would,  if  they  could  but  get 
the  chance.  With  a  miraculous  swiftness  the 
whispered  word  went  through  the  lines.  Gering 
could  not  command  them  to  it,  but  if  the  men 
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went  forward  he  must  go  with  them  !  The  ships 
in  front  were  silent.  Quebec  was  now  interested 
in  these  men  near  the  St.  Charles  River. 

As  Iberville  stood  with  Frontenac  near  the 
palace  of  the  Intendant,  watching,  he  saw  the 
enemy  suddenly  hurry  forward.  In  an  instant 
he  was  dashing  down  to  join  his  brothers, 
Sainte-H^l^ne,  Longueil,  and  Perrot ;  and  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  men  they  pushed  on  to 
get  over  the  ford  and  hold  it,  while  Frontenac, 
leading  three  battalions  of  troops,  got  away 
more  slowly.  There  were  but  a  few  hundred 
men  with  Iberville,  arrayed  against  Genng*s 
many  hundreds ;  but  the  French  were  bush- 
fighters  and  the  New  Englanders  were  only 
stout  sailors  and  ploughmen.  Yet  Gering  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  men  that  day ; 
they  charged  bravely,  but  their  enemies  were  hid 
to  deadly  advantage  behind  trees  and  thickets, 
the  best  sharpshooters  of  the  province. 

Perrot  had  had  his  orders  from  Iberville: 
Iberville  himself  was,  if  possible,  to  engafT*" 
Gering  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight ;  Perrot,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  cut  Gering  off  from  his  men 
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and  briV.y  him  in  a  prisoner.  More  than  once 
both  had  Gering  within  range  of  their  muskets, 
but  they  held  their  hands,  nor  indeed  did 
Gering  himself,  who  cnce  also  had  a  chance  of 
bringing  Iberville  down,  act  on  his  opport  nity. 
Gering's  men  were  badly  exposed,  and  he  .  nt 
them  hard  at  the  thickets,  clearing  the  out- 
posts at  some  heavy  loss.  His  men  were  now 
scattered,  and  he  shifted  his  position  so  as  to 
bring  him  nearer  the  spot  where  Sainte-Hdene 
and  Longueil  were  pushing  forward  fresh  out- 
posts. He  saw  the  activity  of  the  two  brothers, 
but  did  not  recognise  them,  and  sent  a  handful 
of  men  to  dislodge  them.  Both  Sainte-Hdl^ne 
and  Longueil  exposed  themselves  for  a  moment, 
as  they  made  for  an  advantageous  thicket. 
Gering  saw  his  opportunity,  took  a  musket  from 
a  soldier  and  fired.  Sainte-H^l^ne  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Longueil  sprang  forward  with  a  cry 
of  rage,  but  a  spent  ball  struck  him. 

Iberville,  at  a  distance,  saw  the  affair.  With 
a  smothered  oath  he  snatched  a  musket  from 
Maurice  Joval,  took  steady  aim  and  fired.  The 
distance  was  too  great,  the  wind  too  strong ; 
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he  only  carried  away  an  epaulet.  But  Perrot, 
who  was  not  far  from  the  fallen  brothers, 
suddenly  made  a  dash  within  easy  range  of  the 
rifles  of  the  British,  and  cut  Gering  and  two  of 
his  companions  off  from  the  main  body.  It  was 
done  so  suddenly  that  Gering  found  himself 
between  two  fires.  His  companions  drew  close 
to  him,  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  but 
Perrot  called  to  them  to  surrender.  Gering  saw 
the  fruitlessness  of  resistance  and,  to  save  his 
companions'  lives,  yielded. 

The  siege  of  Quebec  was  over.  The  British 
contented  themselves  with  holding  their  position 
till  Walley  returned  bearing  the  admiral's 
orders  to  embark  again  for  the  fleet.  And 
so  in  due  time  they  did — in  rain,  cold,  and 
gloom. 

In  a  few  days  Sir  William  Phips,  having 
patched  up  his  shattered  ships,  sailed  away, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  capture  of  Quebec 
was  not  so  easy  as  finding  a  lost  treasure.  He 
had  tried  in  vain  to  effect  Gering's  release. 

When   Gering  surrendered,  Perrot  took  his 

sword  with  a  grim  coolness  and  said,  "Come, 
18 
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monsieur,  and  see  what  you  think  your  stay 
with  us  may  be  like," 

In  a  moment  he  was  stopped  beside  the 
dead  body  of  Sainte-H^l^ne.  "Your  musket 
did  this,"  said  Perrot,  pointing  down.  "  Do  you 
know  him?" 

Gering  stooped  over  and  looked.  "  My  God  ! " 
he  said,  "  Sainte-Hdl^ne ! " 

Perrot  crossed  himself  and  mumbled  a  prayer. 
Then  he  took  from  his  bosom  a  scarf  and  drew 
it  over  the  face  of  the  dead  man.  He  turned  to 
Longueil. 

"And  here,  monsieur,  is  another  brother  of 
Monsieur  Iberville,"  he  said. 

Longueil  was  insensible  but  not  dangerously 
wounded.  Perrot  gave  a  signal  and  the  two 
brothers  were  lifted  and  carried  down  towards 
the  ford,  followed  by  Perrot  and  Gering.  On 
their  way  they  met  Iberville. 

All  the  brother,  the  comrade,  in  Iberville 
spoke  first.  He  felt  Longueil's  hand  and 
touched  his  pulse,  then  turned,  as  though  he 
had  not  seen  Gering,  to  the  dead  body  of 
Sainte-II^l^.ie.     Motioning  to  the  men  to  put 
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it  down,  he  stooped  and  took  Perrot's  scarf 
from  the  dead  face.  It  was  yet  warm,  and  the 
handsome  features  wore  a  smile.  Iberville 
looked  for  a  moment  with  a  strange,  cold  quiet- 
ness. He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  brow, 
touched  the  cheek,  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  made 
the  sacred  gesture  over  the  body ;  then  taking 
his  own  handkerchief  he  spread  it  over  the 
face.  Presently  he  motioned  for  the  bodies  to 
be  carried  on. 

Perrot  whispered  to  him,  and  now  he  turned 
and  looked  at  Gering  with  a  malignant  steadi- 
ness. 

"You  have  had  the  great  honour,  sir,"  he 
said,  "to  kill  one  of  the  bravest  gentlemen  of 
France.  More  than  once  t  o-day  myself  and  my 
friend  here" — pointing  to  Perrot — "could  have 
killed  you.  Why  did  we  not  ?  Think  you,  that 
you  might  kill  my  brother,  whose  shoe  latchet 
were  too  high  for  you?  Monsieur,  the  sum 
mounts  up."  His  voice  was  full  of  bitterness 
and  hatred.  "Why  did  we  spare  you?"  he 
repeated,  and  paused. 

Gering  could    understand    Iberville's    quiet, 
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vicious  anger.  He  would  rather  have  lost  a 
hand  than  have  killed  Sainte-H^lene,  who  had, 
on  board  the  Maid  of  Provence,  treated  him  with 
great  courtesy.     He  only  shook  his  head  now. 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Iberville.  "  We 
have  spared  you  to  try  you  for  a  spy.  And 
after— after  I  "—his  laugh  was  not  pleasant  to 

hear. 

"  A  spy  ?     It  is  false ! "  cried  Gering. 

"You  will  remember,  monsieur,  that  once 
before  you  gave  me  the  lie ! " 

Gering  made  a  proud  gesture  of  defiance,  but 
answered  nothing.  That  night  he  was  lodged 
in  the  citadel. 


CHAPTER  XX 


A  TRAP  IS  SET 


GERING  was  tried  before  Governor  Fron. 
tenac  and  the  full  council.  It  was  certain 
that  he,  while  a  prisoner  at  Quebec,  had  sent  to 
Boston  plans  of  the  town,  the  condition  of  the 
defences,  the  stores,  the  general  armament  and 
the  approaches,  for  the  letter  was  intercepted. 

Gering's  defence  was  straightforward.  He 
held  that  he  had  sent  the  letter  at  a  time  when 
he  was  a  prisoner  simply,  which  was  justifiable  ; 
not  when  a  prisoner  on  parole,  which  was 
shameless.  The  temper  of  the  court  was 
against  him.  Most  important  was  the  enmity 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  hatred  of  Puritanism  cried 
out  for  sacrifice.  They  had  seen  the  work  of 
the  saints  in  every  turn  of  the  late  siege,  and 
they  believed  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  the 
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man  into  their  hands.  In  secret  ways  their 
influence  was  strong  upon  many  of  the  council, 
particularly  those  who  were  not  soldiers.  A 
soldier  can  appreciate  braver/,  and  Gering  had 
been  courageous.  But  he  had  killed  cnr.  of  the 
most  beloved  of  Canadian  officers,  the  gallant 
Sainte-H^l^ne!  Frontenac,  who  foresaw  an 
end  of  which  the  council  could  not  know, 
summed  up,  not  unfairly,  against  Gering. 

Gering's  defence  was  able,  proud,  and  some- 
times passionate.  Once  or  twice  his  words 
stung  his  judges  like  whips  across  their  faces. 
He  showed  no  fear;  he  asked  no  mercy.  He 
held  that  he  was  a  pri  ioner  of  war,  and  entitled 
to  be  treated  as  such.  So  strong,  indeed,  was 
his  pleading,  so  well  did  his  stout  courage  stand 
by  him,  that  had  Count  Frontenac  balanced  in 
his  favour  he  might  have  been  quit  of  the 
charge  of  spying.  But  before  the  trial  Iberville 
had  had  solitary  talk  with  Frontenac,  in  which 
a  request  was  repeated  and  a  promise  renewed. 

Gering  was  condemned  to  die.  It  was 
perhaps  the  bravest  moment  of  a  brave  life, 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  your 
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sentence,  but,  careless  of  military  honour  as 
you  are,  you  will  not  dare  put  me  to  death. 
Do  not  think  because  we  have  failed  this  once 
that  v/e  shall  not  succeed  again.  I  tell  you, 
that  if,  instead  of  raw  Boston  sailors,  ploughmen 
and  merchant  captains,  and  fishing  craft  and 
trading  vessels,  I  had  three  English  warships 
and  one  thousand  men,  I  would  level  your  town 
from  the  citadel  to  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph's.  I 
do  not  fear  to  die,  nor  that  I  shall  die  by  your 
will.  But,  if  so,  'twill  be  with  English  loathing 
of  injustice." 

His  speech  was  little  like  to  mollify  his 
judges,  and  at  his  reference  to  St.  Joseph's  a 
red  spot  showed  upon  many  cheeks,  while 
to  the  charge  against  their  military  honour, 
Frontenac's  eyes  lighted  ominously.  But  the 
governor  merely  said,  "  You  have  a  raw  temper, 
sir.  We  will  chasten  you  with  bread  and  water; 
and  it  were  well  for  you,  even  by  your  strange 
religion,  to  qualify  for  passage  from  this  world." 

Gering  was  taken  back  to  prison.  As  he 
travelled  the  streets  he  needed  all  his  fortitude, 
for  his  fiery  speech  had  gone  abroad,  distorted 
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from  its  meaning,  and  the  common  folk  railed 
at  him.  As  chastening,  it  was  good  exercise ; 
but  when  now  and  again  the  name  of  Sainte- 
H^l^ne  rang  towards  him,  a  cloud  passed  over 
his  face ;  that  touched  him  in  a  tender  corner. 

He  had  not  met  Iberville  since  his  capture, 
but  now,  on  entering  the  prison,  he  saw  his 
enemy  not  a  dozen  paces  from  the  door,  pale 
and  stern.  Neither  made  a  sign,  but  with  a 
bitter  sigh  Gering  entered.  It  was  curious  how 
their  fortunes  had  see-sawed  the  one  against 
the  other  for  twelve  years. 

Left  alone  in  his  cell  with  his  straw  and  bread 
and  water,  he  looked  round  mechanically.  It 
was  yet  afternoon.  All  at  once  it  came  to  him 
that  this  was  not  the  cell  which  he  had  left  that 
day.  He  got  up  and  began  to  examine  it. 
Like  every  healthy  prisoner,  he  thought  upon 
means  and  chances  of  escape. 

It  did  not  seem  a  regular  cell  for  priscners, 
for  there  was  a  second  door.  This  W2s  in  one 
corner  and  very  narrow,  the  walls  not  coming 
to  a  right  angle,  but  having  another  little  strip 
of  wall  between.     He  tried  to  settle  its  position 
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by  tracing  in  his  mind  the  way  he  had  come 
through  the  prison.  Iberville  or  Perrot  could 
have  done  so  instinctively,  but  he  was  not 
woodsman  enough.  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  doorway  led  to  a  staircase,  like  most  doors 
of  the  kind  in  old  buildings.  There  was  the 
window.  It  was  small  and  high  up  from  the 
floor,  and  even  could  he  loosen  the  bars,  it  were 
not  possible  to  squeeze  through.  Besides,  there 
was  the  yard  to  cross  and  the  outer  wall  to 
scale.  And  that  achieved,  with  the  town  still 
full  of  armed  men,  he  would  have  a  perilous  run. 
He  tried  the  door:  it  was  stoutly  fastened; 
the  bolts  were  on  the  other  side;  the  keyhole 
was  filled.  Here  was  sufficient  exasperation. 
He  had  secreted  a  small  knife  on  his  person, 
and  he  now  sat  down,  turned  it  over  in  his 
hand,  looked  up  at  the  window  and  the  smooth 
wall  below  it,  at  the  mocking  door,  then  smiled 
at  his  own  poor  condition  and  gave  himself  to 
cheerless  meditation. 

He  was  concerned  most  for  his  wife.  It  was 
not  in  him  to  give  up  till  the  inevitable  was  on 
him,  and  he  could  not  yet  believe  that  Count 
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Frontenac  would  carry  out  the  sentence.  At 
the  sudden  thought  of  the  rope,— so  ignominious, 
so  hateful— he  shuddered.  But  the  shame  of 
it  was  for  his  wife,  who  had  dissipated  a  certain 
selfish  and  envious  strain  in  him.  Jessica  had 
drawn  from  him  the  Puritanism  which  had 
made  him  self-conscious,  envious,  insular. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


AN  UNTOWARD  MESSENGER 

A  FEW  days  after  this,  Jessica,  at  her  home 
in   Boston,  —  in    the  room   where    she 
had  promised  her  father  to  be  George  Gering's 
wife,— sat  watching  the  sea.     Its  slow  swinging 
music  came  up  to  her  through  the  October  air. 
Not  far  from  her  sat  an  old  man,  his  hands 
clasping  a  chair-arm,  a  book  in  his  lap,  his  chin 
sunk    on    his    breast.      The    figure,    drooping 
helplessly,  had  still  a  distinguished  look,  an  air 
of  honourable  pride.     Presently  he  raised  his 
head,  his  drowsy  eyes  lighted  as  they  rested 
on    her,   and    he    said,    "The    fleet    has    not 
returned,  my  dear  ?     Quebec  is  not  yet  taken  ? " 
"  No,  father,"  she  replied,  "  not  yet." 
"Phips  is  a  great  man — a  great  man!"  he 
said  chuckling.    "  Ah,  the  treasure  1 " 
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Jessica  did  not  reply.  Her  fingers  went 
up  to  her  eyes;  they  seemed  to  cool  the  hot 
lids. 

"Ay,  ay,  it  was  good,"  he  added,  in  a 
quavering  voice,  "and  I  gave  you  your 
dowry  1 " 

Now  there  was  a  gentle,  soft  laugh  of  delight 
and  pride,  and  he  reached  out  a  hand  towards 
her.    She  responded  with  a  little  laugh  which 
was  not  unlike  his,  but  there  was  something 
more :  that  old  sweet  sprightliness  of  her  youth, 
shot  through  with  a  haunting    modulation, — 
almost  pensiveness, — but   her    face    was    self- 
possessed.      She  drew  near,   pressed    the   old 
man's  hand,  and  spoke  softly.    Presently  she 
saw  that  he  was  asleep.     She  sat  for  some  time, 
not  stirring.    At  last  she  was  about  to  rise  and 
take   him   to  his   room,  but  '^-^Ting  noises  in 
the  .street  she  stepped  to  the  window.     There 
were  men  below,  and  this  made  her  apprehensive. 
She  hurried  over,  kissed  the  old  man,  passed 
from  the  room,  and  met  her  olc  servant  Hulm 
in  the  passage,  who  stretched  out  her  hand  in 
distress, 
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"What  is  it,  Hulm?"  she  said,  a  chill  at  her 

heart. 

"Oh,  how  can  I  tell  you!"  was  the  answer. 
"  Our  fleet  was  beaten,  and— and  my  master  is 
a  prisoner." 

The  wife  saw  that  this  was  not  all.  "  Tell  me 
everything,  Hulm,"  she  said  trembling,  yet 
ready  for  the  worst. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  mistress,  I  cannot ! " 

"Hulm,    you    see    that    I    am    calm," 

answered.    "You  are  ^.ny  paining  me." 

"They  are  to  try  him  for   his  life  I" 

caught  her  mistress  by  the  waist,  but  Jessica 

recovered  instantly.     She  was  very  quiet,  very 

pale,  yet  the  plumbless  grief  of  her  eyes  brought 

tears  to  Hulm's  face.    She  stood  for  a  moment 

in  deep  thought 

« Is  your  brother  Aaron  in  Boston,  Hulm  ? " 

she  asked  presently. 

"  He  is  below,  dear  mistress." 

"Ask  him  to  step  to  the  dining-room,  And 
that  done,  please  go  to  my  father.  And,  Hulm, 
dear  creature,  you  can  aid  me  better  if  you  do 
not  weep." 
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She  then  passed  down  a  side  staircase  and 
entered  the  dining-room.  A  moment  afterwards 
Aaron  Hulm  came  in. 

"Aaron,"  she  said,  as  he  stood  confused 
before  her  misery,  "know  you  the  way  to 
Quebec  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  madame,  very  well.  Madame,  I  am 
sorry  " — 

"  Let  us  not  dwell  upon  it,  Aaron.  Can  you 
get  a  few  men  together  to  go  there  ?  " 

"  Within  an  hour." 

"  Very  well,  I  shall  be  ready." 

"  You,  madame — ready  ?  You  do  not  think 
of  going  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  going." 

•'  But,  madame,  it  is  not  safe.  The  Abcnaquis 
and  Iroquois  are  not  friendly,  and  " — 

"  Is  this  friendly  ?  Is  it  like  a  good  friend, 
Aaron  Hulm?  Did  I  not  nurse  your  mother 
when  " — 

He  dropped  on  one  knee,  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it.  "  Madame,"  he  said  loyally,  "  I  will  do 
anything  you  ask  ;  I  feared  only  for  your  safety." 

An  hour  afterwards  she  came  into  the  room 
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where  her  father  still  slept.  Stooping,  she 
kissed  his  forehead  and  fondled  his  thin  grey 
hair.     Then  she  spoke  to  Hulm. 

"  Tell  him,"  she  said,  "  that  I  will  come  back 
soon  :  that  my  husband  needs  me,  and  that  I 
have  gone  to  him.  Tell  him  that  we  will  both 
come  back — both,  Hulm,  you  understand!" 

"  Dear  mistress,  1  understand."  But  the  poor 
soul  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  It  is  even  as  I  say.  We  will  both  come 
back,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "Something  as 
truthful  as  God  Himself  <-ells  me. — Take  care 
of  my  dear  father — I  know  you  will ;  keep  *rom 
him  the  bad  news,  and  comfort  him." 

Then  with  an  affectionate  farewell  she  went 
to  her  room,  knelt  down  and  prayed.  When 
she  rose  she  said  to  herself,  "I  am  thankful 
now  that  I  havt  no  child." 

In  ten  minutes  a  little  company  of  people, 
led  by  Aaron  Hulm,  started  away  from  Boston, 
making  for  a  block-house  fifteen  miles  distant, 
where  they  were  to  sleep. 

The  journey  was  perilous,  and  more  than 
once   it  seemed    as    if   they  could   aot  reach 
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Quebec  alive,  but  no  member  of  the  party  was 
more  cheerful  than  Jessica.  Her  bravery  and 
spirit  never  faltered  before  the  others,  though 
sometimes  at  night,  when  lying  awake,  she  had 
a  wild  wish  to  cry  out  or  to  end  her  troubles  in 
the  fast-flowing  Richelieu.  But  this  was  only 
at  night.  In  the  daytime  action  eased  the 
strain,  and  at  last  she  was  rewarded  by  seeing, 
from  the  point  of  Levis,  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

They  were  questioned  and  kept  in  check  for 
a  time,  but  at  length  Aaron  and  herself  were 
let  cross  the  river.  It  was  her  first  sight  of 
Quebec,  and  its  massive,  impregnable  form 
struck  a  chill  to  her  heart :  it  suggested  great 
sternness  behind  it  They  were  passed  on 
unmolested  towards  the  Chateau  St.  Louis. 
The  anxious  wife  wished  to  see  Count  Frontenac 
himself  and  then  to  find  Iberville.  Enemy  of 
her  country  though  he  was,  she  would  appeal 
to  him.  As  she  climbed  the  steep  steps  of 
Mountain  Street,  worn  with  hard  travel,  she 
turned  faint.  But  the  eyes  of  curious  folk  were 
on  her,  and  she  drew  herself  up  bravely. 

She  was   admitted   almost    at    once   to   the 
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governor.     He  was  at  dinner  when  she  came. 
When  her  message  was  brought  to  him,  his 
brows  twitched  with  surprise  and  perplexity.    He 
called  Maurice  Joval,  and  ordered  that  she  be 
shown  to  his  study  and  tendered  every  courtesy. 
A  few  moments  later  he  entered  the  room. 
Wonder  and  admiration  crossed  his  face.     He 
had  not  thought  to  see  so  beautiful  a  woman. 
Himself  an  old  courier,  he  knew  women,  and 
he  could  understand  how  Iberville  had  been 
fascinated.     She  had  arranged   her  toilette   at 
Levis,  and  there  were  few  traces  of  the  long, 
hard  journey,  save  that  her   hands   and  face 
were  tanned.    The  eloquence  of  her  eyes,  the 
sorrowful,  distant  smile  which  now  was  natural 
to  her,  worked  upon  the  old  soldier  before  she 
spoke  a  word.    And  after  she  had  spoken,  had 
pleaded  her  husband's  cause  and  appealed  to 
the  nobleman's  chivalry,  Frontenac  was  moved. 
But  his  face  was  troubled.     He  drew  out  his 
watch  and  studied  it. 

Presently  he  went  to  the  door   and   called 
Maurice    Joval.      There  was   whispering,  and 
then  the  young  man  went  away. 
'9 
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"Madame,  you  have  spoken  of  Monsieur 
Iberville,"  said  the  governor.  "Years  ago  he 
spoke  to  me  of  you." 

Her  eyes  dropped,  and  then  they  raised 
steadily,  clearly.  "  I  am  sure,  sir,"  she  said, 
"that  Monsieur  Iberville  would  tell  you  that 
my  husband  could  never  be  dishonourable. 
They  have  been  enemies,  but  noble  enemies." 

"Yet,  Monsieur  Iberville  might  be  pre- 
judiced," rejoined  the  governor.  "A  brother's 
life  has  weight." 

"  A  brother's  life  I "  she  broke  in  fearfully. 

"Madame,  your  husband  killed  Iberville's 
brother." 

She  swayed.  The  governor's  arm  was  as 
quick  to  her  waist  as  a  gallant's  of  twenty-five : 
not  his  to  resist  the  despair  of  so  noble  a 
creature.  He  was  sorry  for  her ;  but  he  knew 
that  if  all  had  gone  as  had  been  planned  by 
Iberville,  within  a  half-hour  thh  woman  would 
be  a  widow. 

With  some  women,  perhaps,  he  would  not 
have  hesitated :  he  would  have  argued  that  the 
prize  was  to  the  victor,  and  that,  Gering  gone, 
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Jessica  woulJ  amiably  drift  upon  Iberville. 
But  it  came  to  him  that  she  was  not  as  many 
other  women.  He  looked  at  his  watch  again, 
and  she  mistook  the  action. 

"Oh,  your  excellency,"  she  said,  "do  not 
grudge  these  moments  to  one  pleading  for  a 
life— for  justice." 

"You  mistake,  madame,"  he  said;  "I  was 
not  grudging  the  time — for  myself." 

At  that  moment  Maurice  Joval  entered  and 
whispered  to  the  governor.     Frontenac  rose. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "your  husband  has 
escaped." 

A  cry  broke  from  her.    "  Escaped !  escaped ! " 

She  saw  a  strange  look  in  the  governor's  eyes. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  all,"  she  urged  ; 
"  there  is  more.     Oh,  your  excellency,  speak ! " 

"Only  this,  madame:  he  may  be  retaken 
and"— 

"  And  then  ?    What  then  ?  "  she  cried. 

"Upon  what  happens  then,"  he  as  drily  as 
regretfully  added,  "  I  shall  have  no  power." 

But  to  the  quick  searching  prayer,  the  proud 
eloquence  of  the  woman,  the  governor,  bound 
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though  he  was  to  secrecy,  could  not  be  ada- 
mant 

"There  is  but  one  thing  I  can  do  for  you," 
he  said  at  last  "  You  know  Father  Dollier  de 
Casson  ?  " 

To  her  assent,  he  added,  "Then  go  to  him. 
Ask  no  questions.  If  anything  can  be  done,  he 
may  do  it  for  you  ;  that  he  will  I  do  not  know." 

She  could  not  solve  the  i.'ddle,  but  she  must 
work  it  out.  There  was  the  one  great  fact: 
her  husband  had  escaped. 

"You  will  do  all  you  can  do,  your  excel- 
lency?" she  said. 

"  Indeed,  madame,  I  have  done  all  I  can,"  he 
said. 

With  impulse  she  caught  his  hand  and  kisser', 
it.  A  minute  afterwards  she  was  gone  with 
Maurice  Joval,  who  had  orders  to  bring  her  to 
the  abbd's  house — that,  and  no  more. 

The  governor,  left  alone,  looked  at  the  hand 
that  she  had  kissed  and  said,  "  Well,  well,  I  nm 
but  a  fool  still.  Yet — a  woman  in  a  million  1 " 
He  took  out  his  watch.  "  Too  late ! "  he  added. 
"  Poor  lady ! " 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards  Je-ssica  met  the 
abb^  on  his  own  doorstep.  Maurice  Joval 
disappeared,  and  the  priest  and  the  woman  were 
alone  together.  She  told  him  what  had  just 
happened. 

"There  is  some  mystery,"  she  said,  pain  in 
her  voice.  "Tell  me,  has  my  husband  been 
retaken  ?  " 

"  Madame,  he  has." 

"  Is  he  in  danger  ?  " 

The  priest  hesitated,  then  presently  inclined 
his  head  in  assent. 

"Once  before  I  talked  with  you,"  she  said, 
"  and  you  spoke  good  things.  You  are  a  priest 
of  God.  I  know  that  you  can  help  me,  or 
Count  Frontenac  would  not  have  sent  me  to 
you.     Oh,  will  you  take  me  to  my  husband  ?  " 

If  Count  Frontenac  had  had  a  struggle,  here 
was  a  greater.  First,  the  man  was  a  priest  in 
the  days  when  the  Huguenots  were  scattering 
to  the  four  ends  of  the  earth.  The  woman 
and  her  husband  were  heretics,  and  what  better 
were  they  than  thousands  of  others?  Then, 
Sainte-Hdine   had    been    the    soldier  -  priest's 
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pupil.  Last  of  all,  there  v/as  Iberville,  over 
whom  this  woman  had  cast  a  charm  perilous  to 
his  soul's  salvation.  He  loved  Iberville  as  his 
own  son.  The  priest  in  him  decided  against 
the  woman;  the  soldier  in  him  was  with 
Iberville  in  this  event— for  a  soldier's  revenge 
was  its  mainspring.  But  beneath  all  was  a 
kindly  soul  which  intolerance  could  not  warp, 
and  this  at  last  responded. 

His  first  words  gave  her  a  touch  of  hope. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  know  not  that  pught 
can  be  done,  but  come." 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

FROM  TIGER'S  CLAW  TO  LION'S  MOUTH 

EVERY  nation  has  its  traitors,  and  there 
was  an  English  renegade  soldier  at 
Quebec.  At  Iberville's  suggestion  he  was 
made  one  of  the  guards  of  the  prison.  It 
was  he  that,  pretending  to  let  Gering  wm  his 
confidence,  at  last  aided  him  to  escape  tl)rough 
the  narrow  corner-door  of  his  cell. 

Gering  got  free  of  the  citadel-miraculously, 
as  he  thought ;  and.  striking  off  from  the  road, 
began  to  make  his  way  by  a  roundabout  to  the 
St   Charles  River,  wl.ere  at  some  lonely  spot 
he   might  find   a  boat     No  alarm   had  been 
given,  and  as  time  passed  his  chances  seemed 
growing,  when  suddenly  there  sprrng  from  the 
grass  round  him   armed   men.  who  closed  m 
and  at  the  points  of  ssvords  and  rapiers  seized 
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him.  Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  by  his 
captors,  and  he  did  not  know  who  they  were, 
until,  after  a  long  detour,  he  was  brought  inside 
a  manor-house,  and  there,  in  the  light  of  flaring 
candles,  faced  Perrot  and  Iberville.  It  was 
Perrot  who  had  seized  him. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Perrot,  saluting,  "be  sure 
this  is  a  closer  prison  than  that  on  the  heights." 
This  said,  he  wheeled  and  left  the  room. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  left  alone.  Gering 
folded  his  arms  and  stood  defiant. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Iberville,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  we  are  fortunate  to  meet  so  at  last." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  let  me  speak  of  that  which  was 
unfortunate.  Once  you  called  me  a  fool  and 
a  liar.  We  fought  and  were  interrupted.  We 
met  again,  with  the  same  ending,  and  I  was 
wounded  by  the  man  Bucklaw.  Before  the 
wound  was  healed  I  had  to  leave  for  Quebec 
■""•iars  passed,  you  know  well  how.  We  met 
in  the  Spaniards'  country,  where  you  killed 
my  servant ;  and  again  at  Fort  Rupert,  you 
remember.     At  the  fort  you  surrendered  before 
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we  had  a  chance  to  fij.ht  Again,  we  were  on 
the  hunt  for  treasure.  Vou  got  it ;  and  almost 
in  your  own  harbour  I  found  you,  and  foucfht 
you  and  a  greater  ship  with  you,  and  ran  you 
down.  As  your  ship  sank  you  sprang  from  it 
to  my  own  ship — a  splendid  leap.  Then  you 
were  my  guest,  and  we  could  not  fight ;  all — all 
unfortunate." 

He  paused.  Gering  was  cool ;  he  saw  Iber- 
ville's purpose,  and  he  was  ready  to  respond  to  it. 

"And  then?"  asked  Gering.  "Your  charge 
is  long — is  it  finished  ? " 

A  hard  light  came  into  Iberville's  eyes. 

"  And  then,  monsieur,  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  come  to  my  own  country.  We  did  not  meet 
in  the  fighting,  and  you  killed  my  brother." 
Iberville  crossed  himself.  "Then" — his  voice 
was  hard  and  bitter — "  you  were  captured  ;  no 
longer  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  one  who  had 
broken  his  parole.  You  were  thrown  into 
prison,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death. 
There  remained  two  things :  that  you  should 
be  left  to  hang,  or  an  escape — that  we  should 
meet  here  and  now." 
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"  You  chose  the  better  way,  monsieur." 

"  I    treat    you   with    consideration,   I    hope, 
monsieur." 

Gering  waved  his  hand  in  acknowledgment, 
and  said,  "  What  weapons  do  you  choose  ?  " 

Iberville  quietly  laid  on  the  table  a  number  of 
swords. 

"If  I  should  survive  this  duel,  monsieur," 
questioned  Gering,  "  shall  I  be  free  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  escape  will  be  unnecessary." 

«  Before  we  engage,  let  me  say  tliat  I  regret 
your  brother's  death." 

"Monsieur,  I  hope  to  deepen  that  regret," 
answered  Iberville  quietly.  Then  they  took  up 
their  swords. 


CHAPTER  XXITI 


AT  THE  GATES  OF   MISFORTUNE 

MEANWHILE    the    abb6     and    Jessica 
were  making  their  way  swiftly  towards 
the    manor-house.     They   scarcely  spoke    as 
they  went,  but  in  Jessica's  mind  was  a  vague 
horror.     Lights  sparkled  on  the  crescent  shore 
of  Beauport,  and  the  torches  of  fishermen  flared 
upon  the  St.  Charles.     She  looked  back  once 
towards  the  heights  of  Quebec  and   saw  the 
fires  of  many  homes— they  scorched  her  eyes. 
She  asked  no  questions.    The  priest  beside  her 
was  silent,  not  looking  at  her  at  all.     At  last 

he  turned  and  said— 

«  Madame,  whatever  has  happened,  whatever 
may  happen,  I  trust  you  will  be  brave." 

"Monsieur  I'AbbC  she  answered,  "I  have 
travelled  from  Boston  here— can  you  doubt  it?" 

199 
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The  priest  sighed.  "  May  the  hope  that  gave 
you  strength  remain,  madame ! " 

A  little  longer  and  then  they  stood  within 
a  garden  thick  with  plants  and  trees.  As 
they  passed  through  it,  Jessica  was  vaguely 
aware  of  the  rich  fragrance  of  fallen  leaves 
and  the  sound  of  waves  washing  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs. 

The  a.bb6  gave  a  low  call,  and  almost 
instantly  Perrot  stood  before  them.  Jessica 
recognised  him.  With  a  little  cry  she  stepped 
to  him  quickly  and  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.  She  did  not  seem  conscious  that  he 
was  her  husband's  enemy :  her  husband's  life 
was  in  danger,  and  it  must  be  saved  at  any 
cost. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  where  is  my  husband  ? 
You  know.    Tell  me." 

Perrot  put  h  jr  hand  from  his  arm  gently,  and 
looked  at  the  priest  in  doubt  and  surprise. 

The  a.hh6  said  not  a  word,  but  stood  gazing 
off  into  the  night. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  of  my  husband  ?  "  she 
repeated.    "He  is  within  that  house?"    She 
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pointed  to  the  manor-house.    "  He  is  in  danger ; 
I  will  go  to  him." 

She  made  as  if  to  go  to  the  door,  but  he 
stepped  before  her. 
"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  you  cannot  enter." 
Just  then  the  moon  shot  from  behind  a  cloud, 
and  all  their  faces  could  be  seen.     There  was  a 
flame  in  Jessica's  eyes  which  Perrot  could  not 
stand,  and  he  turned  away.     She  was  too  much 
the  woman  to  plead  weakly. 
"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  whose  house  this  is." 
"  Madame,  it  is  Monsieur  Iberville's." 
She    could    not    check    a    gasp,    but    both 
the   priest    and   the   woodsman   saw   how  in- 
trepid was  the  struggle  in  her,  and  they  both 
pitied. 

"Now  I  understand!  Oh,  now  I  under- 
stand ! "  she  cried.  "  A  plot  was  laid.  He  was 
let  escape  that  he  might  be  cornered  here — 
one  single  man  against  a  whole  country.  Oh, 
cowards  !  cowards ! " 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,"  said  Perrot,  bristling 
up,  "  not  cowards.  Your  husband  has  a  chance 
for  his  life.    You  know  Monsieur  Iberville — he 
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is  a  man  all  honour.  More  than  once  he  might 
have  had  your  husband's  life,  but  he  gave  it 
to  him." 

Her  foot  tapped  the  ground  impatiently,  her 
hands  clasped  before  her.  "  Go  on !  oh,  go 
on ! "  she  said.  "  What  is  it  ?  why  is  he 
here?  Have  you  no  pity,  no  heart?"  She 
turned  towards  the  priest.  "You  are  a  man 
of  God.  You  said  once  that  you  would  help 
me  make  peace  between  my  husband  and 
Monsieur  Iberville,  but  you  join  here  with  his 
enemies." 

"Madame,  believe  me,  you  are  wrong.  I 
have  done  all  I  could :  I  have  brought  you 
here." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  forgive  me,"  she  replied.  She 
turned  to  Perrot  again.  "  It  is  with  you,  then. 
You  helped  to  save  my  life  once — what  right 
have  you  to  destroy  it  now?  You  and  Mon- 
sieur Iberville  gave  me  the  world  when  it 
were  easy  to  have  lost  it;  now  when  the 
world  is  everything  to  me  because  my  husband 
lives  in  it,  you  would  take  his  life  and  break 
mine." 
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Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  into  her  mind. 
Her  eyes  brightened,  her  hand  trembled  towards 
Perrot,  and  touched  him.  "  Once  I  gave  you 
something,  monsieur,  which  I  had  worn  on  my 
own  bosom.  That  little  gift — of  a  grateful  girl, 
tell  me,  have  you  it  still  ?  " 

Perrot  drew  from  his  doublet  the  medallion 
she  had  given  him,  anJ  fingered  it  uncertainly. 

"  Then  you  value  it,"  she  added.  '*  You  value 
"ly  gift,  and  yet  when  my  husband  is  a 
prisoner,  to  what  perilous  ends  God  only 
knows,  you  deny  me  to  him.  I  will  not  plead  ; 
I  ask  as  my  right.  I  have  come  from  Count 
Frontenac;  he  sent  me  to  this  good  priest 
here.  Were  my  husband  in  the  citadel  now  I 
should  be  admitted.  He  is  here  with  the  man 
who,  you  know,  once  said  he  loved  me.  My 
husband  is  wickedly  held  a  prisoner;  I  ask  for 
entrance  to  him." 

Pleading,  apprehension,  seemed  gone  from 
her ;  she  stood  superior  to  her  fear  and  sorrow. 
The  priest  reached  a  hand  persuasively  towards 
Perrot,  and  he  was  about  to  speak,  but  Perrot, 
coming  close  to  the  troubled  wife,  said,  "The 
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door  is  locked ;  they  are  there  alone.     I  cannot 
let  you  in,  but  come  with  me.     You  have  a 
voice— it  may  be  heard.    Come." 

Presently  all  three  were   admitted   into  the 
dim  hallway. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

IN  WHICH  THE  SWORD  IS  SHEATHED 

HOW  had  it  gone  with  Iberville  and 
Gering  ? 
The  room  was  large,  scantily,  though  com- 
fortably, furnished.  For  a  moment  after  they 
took  up  their  swords  they  eyed  each  other 
calmly.  Iberville  presently  smiled:  he  was 
recalling  that  night,  years  ago,  when  by  the 
light  of  the  old  Dutch  lantern  they  had  fallen 
upon  each  other,  swordsmen,  even  in  those 
days,  of  more  than  usual  merit.  They  had 
practised  greatly  since.  Iberville  was  the  taller 
of  the  two,  Gering  the  stouter.  Iberville's  eye 
was  slow,  calculating,  penetrating;  Gering's 
was  swift,  strangely  vigilant.  Iberville's  hand 
was  large,  compact,  and  supple ;  Gering's  small 
and  firm. 
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They  drew  and  fell  cr  guard.  Each  at  first 
played  warily.  They  were  keen  to  know  how 
much  of  skil;  was  likely  to  enter  into  this  duel, 
for  each  meant  that  it  should  be  deadly.  In  the 
true  swordsman  there  is  found  that  curious  sixth 
sense,  which  is  a  combination  of  touch,  sight, 
apprehension,  divination.  They  had  scarcely 
made  half  a  dozen  passes  before  each  knew 
that  he  was  pitted  against  a  master  of  the  art — 
an  art  partly  lost  in  an  age  which  better  loves 
the  talk  of  swords  than  the  handling  of  them. 
But  the  advantage  was  with  Iberville,  not 
merely  because  of  more  practice, — Gering  made 
up  for  that  by  a  fine  certainty  of  nerve, — but 
because  he  had  a  prescient  quality  of  mind, 
joined  to  the  calculation  of  the  perfect  gamester. 

From  the  first  Iberville  played  a  waiting 
game.  He  knew  Gering's  impulsive  nature, 
and  he  wished  to  draw  him  on,  to  irritate  him, 
as  only  one  swordsman  can  irritate  another. 
Gering  suddenly  led  off  with  a  disengage  from 
the  carte  line  into  tierce,  and,  as  he  expected, 
met  the  short  parry  and  riposte.  Gering  tried 
by  many  means  to  draw  Iberville's  attack,  and, 
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failing  to  do  so,  played  more  rapidly  than  he 
ought,  which  was  what  Iberville  wished. 

Presently  Iberville's  chance  came.  In  the  care- 
lessness of  annoyance,  Gering  left  part  of  his 
sword  arm  uncovered,  while  he  was  meditating 
a  complex  attack,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  by 
getting  a  sharp  prick  from  Iberville's  sword- 
point.  The  warning  came  to  Gering  in  time. 
When  they  crossed  swords  again,  Iberville, 
whelhc:  by  chance  or  by  momentary  want  of 
skill,  parried  Gering's  disengage  from  tierce  to 
carte  on  to  his  own  left  shoulder. 

Both  had  now  got  a  taste  of  blood,  and  there 
is  nothing  like  that  to  put  the  lust  of  combat 
into  a  man.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  fight 
went  on  with  no  special  feat,  but  so  hearty 
became  the  action  that  Iberville,  seeing  Gering 
flag  a  little, — due  somewhat  to  loss  of  blood, — 
suddenly  opened  such  a  rapid  attack  on  the 
advance  that  it  was  all  Gering  could  do  to  parry, 
without  thought  of  riposte,  the  successive  lunges 
of  the  swift  blade.  As  he  retreated,  Gering  felt, 
as  he  broke  ground,  that  he  was  nearing  the 
wall,  and,  even  as  he  parried,  incautiously-  threw 
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a  half-glance  over  his  shoulder  to  see  how  near. 
Iberville  saw  his  chance,  his  finger  was  shaping 
a  fatal  lunge,  when  there  suddenly  came  from 
the  hallway  a  woman's  voice.  So  weird  was  it 
that  both  swordsmen  drew  back,  and  once  more 
Gering's  life  was  waiting  in  the  hazard. 

Strange  to  say,  Iberville  recognised  the  voice 
first.  He  was  angered  with  himself  now  that 
he  had  paused  upon  the  lunge  and  saved 
Gering.  Suddenly  there  rioted  in  him  the  dis- 
appointed vengeance  of  years.  He  had  lost  her 
once  by  sparing  this  man's  life.  Should  he  lose 
her  again  ?     His  sword  flashed  upward. 

At  that  moment  Gering  recognised  his  wife's 
voice,  and  he  turned  pale.    "  My  wife ! "  he  said. 

They  "losed  again.  Gering  was  now  as  cold 
as  he  had  before  been  ardent,  and  he  played  with 
malicious  strength  and  persistency.  His  nerves 
seemed  of  iron.  But  there  had  come  to  Iberville 
the  sardonic  joy  of  one  who  plays  for  the  final 
hazard,  knowing  that  he  shall  win.  There  was 
one  great  move  he  had  reserved  for  the  last. 
With  the  woman's  voice  at  the  door  beseeching, 
her  fingers  trembling  upon  the  panel,  they  could 
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not  prolong  the  fight.  Therefore,  at  the  moment 
when  Gering  was  pressing  Iberville  hard,  the 
Frenchman  suddenly,  with  a  trick  of  the  Italian 
school,  threw  his  left  leg  en  arriire  and  made  a 
lunge,  which  ordinarily  would  have  spitted  his 
enemy,  but  at  the  critical  moment  one  word 
came  ringing  clearly  through  the  .ocked  door.  It 
was  his  own  name,  not  Iberville,  but — "  Pierre  1 
Pierre!" 

He  had  never  heard  th?  voice  speak  that 
name.  It  put  out  his  judgment,  and  instead  of 
his  sword  passing  through  Gering's  body  it  only 
grazed  his  ribs. 

Perhaps  there  was  in  him  some  ancient  touch 
of  superstition,  some  sense  of  fatalism,  which 
now  made  him  rise  to  his  feet  and  thiow  his 
sword  upon  the  table. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said  cynically,  "  again  we  are 
unfortunate." 

Then  he  went  to  the  door,  unlocked  it,  and 
threw  it  open  upon  Jessica.  She  came  in  upon 
them  trembling,  pale,  yet  glowing  with  her 
anxiety. 

Instantly    Iberville   was   all   courtesy.      One 
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could  not  have  guessed  that  he  had  just  been 
engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict.  As  his  wife 
entered,  Ger'-'g  '  his  sword  a?=ide.  Iberville 
closed  the  do  ;,  ..._.  che  three  stood  looking  at 
each  other  for  a  moment.  Jessica  did  not 
throw  herself  into  hei'  husband's  arms.  The 
position  was  too  painful,  too  tragic,  for  even  the 
great  emotion  in  her  heart.  Behind  Iberville's 
courtesy  she  read  the  deadly  mischief.  But  she 
had  a  power  born  for  imminent  circumstances, 
and  her  mind  was  made  up  as  to  her  course. 
It  had  been  made  up  when,  at  the  critical 
moment,  she  had  called  out  Iberville's  Christian 
name.  She  rightly  judp:'  '*':at  this  had  saved 
her  husband's  life,  for  ='  ,,  .t;->sed  that  Iberville 
was  the  better  swordsma; , 

She  placed  her  hands  widi  igot  resistance 
on  the  arms  of  her  husband,  who  was  about 
to  clasp  her  to  his  breast,  and  '^riid,  "  I  am 
glad  to  find  you,  George."    That  was  all. 

He  also  had  heard  that  cry,  "  Pierre,"  and  he 
felt  shamed  that  hi-  !ife  was  spared  because  of 
it — he  knew  well  ,.  ;v  ihe  sword  had  not  gone 
through   his  body,     ti^e    *ell  less  humiliation, 
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because,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  she  had  a  right  to 
ask  of  Iberville  what  no  other  woman  could  ask 
for  her  husband. 

A  moment  after,  at  Iberville's  request,  they 
were  all  seated.  Iberville  had  pretended  not  to 
notice  the  fingers  which  had  fluttered  towards 
him.  As  yet  nothing  had  been  said  about  the 
duel,  as  if  by  tacit  consent  So  far  as  Jessica 
was  concerned  it  might  never  have  happened. 
As  for  the  men,  the  swords  were  there,  wet 
with  the  blood  they  liad  drawn,  but  they  made 
no  sign.  Iberville  put  meat  and  wine  and  fruit 
upon  the  table,  and  pressed  Jessica  to  take 
refreshment.  She  •■esponded,  for  it  was  in 
keeping  with  her  purpose.  Presently  Iberville 
said,  as  he  poured  a  glass  of  wine  for  her,  "  Had 
you  been  expected,  madame,  there  were  better 
entertainment." 

"  Your  entertainment,  monsieur,"  she  replied, 
"  has  two  sides," — she  glanced  at  the  swords — 
"  and  this  is  the  belter." 

"  If  it  pleases  you,  madame." 

"  I  dare  not  say,"  she  returned,  "  that  my 
coming  was  either  pleasant  or  expected." 
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He  raised  his  glass  towards  her,  "  Madame,  I 
am  proud  to  pledge  you  once  more.  I  recall  the 
first  time  that  we  met." 

Her  reply  was  instant  "You  came,  au 
ambassador  of  peace  to  the  governor  of  New 
York.  Monsieur,  I  come,  an  ambassador  of 
peace  to  you." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  You  asked  me  then  what 
was  the  greatest,  bravest  thing  I  ever  did.  You 
ever  had  a  buoyant  spirit,  madame." 

"Monsieur,"  she  rejoined,  with  feeling,  "will 
you  let  me  answer  that  question  for  you  now  ? 
The  bravest  and  greatest  thing  you  ever  did  was 
to  give  a  woman  back  her  happiness." 

"  Have  I  done  so  ? " 

"  In  your  heart,  yes,  I  believe.  A  little  while 
ago  my  husband's  life  and  freedom  were  in  your 
hands — you  will  place  them  in  mine  now,  will 
you  not  ? " 

Iberville  did  not  reply  directly.  He  twisted 
his  wineglass  round,  sipped  from  it  pleasantly, 
and  said,  "  Pardon  me,  madame,  how  were  you 
admitted  here  ?  " 

She  told  him. 
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"  Singular,  singular  I "  he  replied  ;  "  I  never 
knew  Perrot  fail  me  before.  But  you  have 
eloquence,  madame,  and  he  knew,  no  doubt, 
that  you  would  always  be  welcome  to  my 
home." 

There  was  that  in  his  voice  which  sent  the 
blood  stinging  through  Gering's  veins.  He 
half  came  to  his  feet,  but  his  wife's  warning, 
pleading  glance  brought  hijn  to  his  chair 
again. 

"  Monsieur,  tell  me,"  she  said,  "  will  you  give 
my  husband  his  freedom  ?  " 

"  Madame,  his  life  is  the  State's." 

"But  he  is  in  your  hands  now.  Will  you 
not  set  him  free  ?  You  know  that  the  charge 
against  him  is  false — false!  He  is  no  spy. 
Oh,  monsieur,  you  and  he  have  been  e  lemies, 
but  you  know  that  he  could  not  do  a  dishonour- 
able thing." 

"  Madame,  my  charges  against  him  are  true." 

"  I  know  what  they  are,"  she  said  earnestly 
"  but  this  strife  is  not  worthy  of  you,  and  it  is 
shaming  me.  Monsieur,  you  know  I  speak 
truly." 
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"  You  called  me  Pierre  a  little  while  ago/'  he 
said  ;  "  will  you  not  now  ?  " 

His  voice  was  deliberate,  every  word  hanging 
in  its  utterance.  He  had  a  courteous  smile,  an 
apparent  abandon  of  manner,  but  there  was 
devilry  behind  all,  for  here,  for  the  first  time,  he 
saw  this  woman,  fought  for  and  lost,  in  his 
presence  with  her  husband,  begging  that  hus- 
band's life  of  him.  Why  had  she  called  him 
Pierre?  Was  it  because  she  knew  it  would 
touch  a  tender  corner  of  his  heart  ?  Should  that 
be  so — well,  he  would  wait. 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me  ? "  she  said,  in  a  low 
gentle  voice. 

"  I  love  to  hear  you  speak,"  was  his  reply,  and 
he  looked  into  her  eyes  as  he  had  boldly  looked 
years  before,  but  his  gaze  made  hers  drop. 
There  was  revealed  to  her  all  that  was  in  his 
mind. 

"Then,  hear  me,"  she  said  slowly.  "There 
was  a  motherless  young  girl.  She  had  as  fresh 
and  cheerful  a  heart  as  any  in  the  world.  She 
had  not  many  playmates,  but  there  was  one 
young  lad  who  shared  her  sports  and  pleasant 
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hours,  who  was  her  good  friend.  Years  passed  ; 
she  was  nearing  womanhood,  the  young  man 
was  still  her  friend,  but  in  his  mind  there  had 
come  something  deeper.  A  young  stranger 
also  came,  handsome,  brave,  and  brilliant.  He 
was  such  a  man  as  any  girl  could  like  and 
any  man  admire.  The  girl  liked  him,  and  she 
admired  him.  The  two  young  men  quarrelled ; 
they  fought ;  and  the  girl  parted  them.  Again 
they  would  have  fought,  but  this  time  the  girl's 
life  was  in  danger.  The  stranger  was  wounded 
in  saving  her.  She  owed  him  a  debt  —  such  a 
debt  as  only  a  woman  can  feel ;  because  a 
woman  loves  a  noble  deed  more  than  she  loves 
her  life — a  good  woman." 

She  paused,  and  for  an  instant  something 
shook  in  her  throat.  Her  husband  looked  at 
her  with  a  deep  wonder.  And  although  Iber- 
ville's eyes  played  with  his  glass  of  wine,  they 
were  fascinated  by  her  face,  and  his  ear  was 
strangely  charmed  by  her  voice. 

"  Will  you  go  on  ? "  he  said. 

"  The  three  parted.  The  girl  never  forgot  the 
stranger.     What  might  have  happened  if  he  had 
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always  been  near  her,  who  can  tell — who  can 
tell  ?  Again  in  later  years  the  two  men  met, 
the  stranger  the  aggressor — without  due  cause." 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,  the  deepest  cause,"  said 
Iberville  meaningly. 

She  pretended  not  to  understand,  and  con- 
tinued— 

"The  girl,  believing  that  what  she  was  ex- 
pected to  do  would  be  best  for  her,  promised 
her  hand  in  marriage.  At  this  time  the  stranger 
came.  She  saw  him  but  for  a  day,  tor  an  hour, 
then  he  passed  away.  Time  went  on  again,  and 
the  two  men  met  in  battle — men  now,  not  boys  ; 
once  more  the  stranger  was  the  victor.  She 
married  the  dil'^ated  man.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
love  him  as  much  as  he  loved  her,  but  she  knew 
that  the  other  love,  the  love  of  the  stranger,  was 
impossible — impossible.  She  came  to  care  for 
her  husband  more  and  more — she  came  to  love 
him.  She  might  have  loved  the  stranger — who 
can  tell  ?  But  a  woman's  heart  cannot  be  seized 
as  a  ship  or  a  town.  Believe  me,  monsieur,  I 
speak  the  truth.  Years  again  passed :  her 
husband's    life    was    in    the    stranger's    hand. 
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Through  great  danger  she  travelled  to  plead 
for  her  husband's  life.  Monsieur,  she  does  not 
plead  for  an  unworthy  cause.  She  pleads  for 
justice,  in  the  name  of  honourable  warfare,  for 
the  sake  of  all  good  manhood.  Will  —  will 
you  refuse  her?" 

She  paused.  Gering's  eyes  were  glisten- 
ing. Her  honesty,  fine  eloquence,  and  simple 
sincerity,  showed  her  to  him  in  a  new,  strong 
light.  Upon  Iberville,  the  greater  of  the  two, 
it  had  a  greater  effect  He  sat  still  for  a 
moment,  looking  at  the  woman  with  the  pro- 
found gaze  of  one  moved  to  the  soul.  Then  he 
got  to  his  feet  slowly,  opened  the  door,  and 
quietly  calling  Perrot,  whispered  to  him.  Perrot 
threw  up  his  hands  in  surprise,  and  hurried 
away. 

Then  Iberville  shut  the  door,  and  came  back. 
Neither  men  had  made  any  show  of  caring  for 
their  wounds.  Still  silent,  Iberville  drew  forth 
linen  and  laid  it  upon  the  table.  Then  he  went 
to  the  window,  and  as  he  looked  through  the 
parted  curtains  out  upon  the  water — the  room 
hung  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff— he  bound  his 
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own  shoulder.  Gering  had  lost  blood,  but  weak 
as  he  was  he  carried  himself  well.  For  full 
half  an  hour  Iberville  stood  motionless  while 
the  wife  bound  her  husband's  wounds. 

At  length  the  door  opened  and  Perrot 
entered.  Iberville  did  not  hear  him  at  first,  and 
Perrot  came  over  to  him.  "  All  is  ready,  mon- 
sieur," he  said, 

Iberville,  nodding,  came  to  the  table  where 
stood  the  husband  and  wife,  and  Perrot  left  the 
room.  He  picked  up  a  sword  and  laid  it  beside 
Gering,  then  waved  his  hand  towards  the  door. 

"You  are  free  to  go,  monsieur,"  he  said. 
"  You  will  have  escort  to  your  country.  Go  now 
— pray,  go  quickly." 

He  feared  he  might  suddenly  repent  of  his 
action,  and  going  to  the  door,  he  held  it  open 
for  them  to  pass.  Gering  picked  up  the  sword, 
found  the  belt  and  sheath,  and  stepped  to  the 
doorway  with  his  wife.  Here  he  paused  as  if 
he  would  speak  to  Iberville :  he  was  ready 
now  for  final  peace.  But  Iberville's  eyes  looked 
resolutely  away,  and  Gering  sighed  and  passed 
into  the  hallway.     Now  the  wife  stood  beside 
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Iberville.  She  looked  at  him  steadily,  but  at 
first  he  would  not  meet  her  eye.  Presently, 
however,  he  did  so. 

"  Good  -  bye,"  she  said  brokenly,  "  I  shall 
always  remember — always." 

His  reply  was  bitter.  "  Good-bye,  madame : 
I  shall  forget." 

She  made  a  sad  little  gesture  and  passed  on, 
but  presently  turned,  as  if  she  could  not  bear 
that  kind  of  parting,  and  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  him. 

"  Monsieur, — Pierre ! "  she  cried,  in  a  weak, 
choking  voice. 

With  impulse  he  caught  both  her  hands  in 
his  and  kissed  them.  "  I  shall  —  remember," 
he  said,  with  great  gentleness. 

Then  they  passed  from  the  hallway,  and  he 
was  alone.  He  stood  looking  at  the  closed 
door,  but  after  a  moment  went  to  the  table,  sat 
down,  and  threw  his  head  forward  in  his  arms. 

An  hour  afterwards,  when  Count  Frontenac 
entered  upon  him,  he  was  still  in  the  same 
position.  Frontenac  iouci;ed  him  on  the  arm, 
and  he  rose.    The  governor  did  not  speak,  but 
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caught  him  by  the  shoulders  with  both  hands, 
and  held  him  so  for  a  moment,  looking  kindly 
at  him.  Iberville  picked  up  his  sword  from  the 
table  and  said  calmly — 

"  Once,  sir,  you  made  it  a  choice  between  the 
woman  and  the  sword." 

Then  he  raised  the  sword  and  solemnly 
pressed  his  lips  against  the  hilt-cross. 


THE  END. 
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This  is  an  account,  historical,  political,  economical,  and  descriptive  uf  Kussiai;f'entral 
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and  mai.y  untranslated  Oriental  works  have  been  put  nr  '•'  ..ontribution  by 
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to  the  production  of  accurate  mips,  and  the  information  contained  in  this  part 
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THROUGH  ASIA.  By  Svf.n  Hf.din.  With  300  Iliustrations 
froin  I'hotofjraplis  and  Sketches  by  the  Author,  and  3  Maps.  Two 
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CHITRAL  :  The  Story  of  ,t  Minor  Siege.    By  Sir  G.  S.  RonERT- 
.SON,  K.C.S.L     With  22  lihistrations,  4  Plans,  and  a  Map.     A  New 
and  Cheaper  FJdition.     Demy  ^vn.      lor.  dd. 
Extracts  from  reviews  of  this  remarkable  book  will  be  found  on  page  15 

THREE  YEARS  IN  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  By  Lionel  Decle. 
With  100  Illustrations  and  5  Maps.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Demy  8j'o.     los,  (xl,  tie/. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS  By  F.  W.  Chri.stian.  With 
many  Illustrations  and  Maps,  Laixe  crown  S,-w.  loj.  Oil. 
This  book  contains  a  history  and  complete  ilescription  of  tluse  islands — their  physical 
features,  fauna,  flora;  the  habits,  and  r':ligious  beliefs  of  the  iiihabilants.  It  is 
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THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son,  J.  G. 
Mii.i.Ais.  With  nearly  300  Illustrations,  of  which  10  are  in  photo- 
gravure.    Two  volumes.      Royal  %zo.     32^-.  net. 

A  limited  edition  will  also  be  printed.  This  will  contain  22  of 
Millais'  great  paintings  reproduced  in  photogravure,  with  a  case 
containing  an  extra  set  of  these  I'hotogravures  pulled  on  India  paper. 
The  price  of  this  edition  will  be  £4,  ^s.  net. 

In  these  two  ir.aenificent  volumes  is  contained  tlic  authoritative  biography  of  the 
most  distingui-hed  and  popular  painter  of  the  last  half  of  the  century.  'J  lii.y 
contain  the  stnry  of  liis  cxiraoidinary  boyhood,  of  his  early  struggle-,  and 
triumphs,  of  the  founding  of  the  I're-Kaphaellie  Hiothe'-hood,  now  first  given  to 
;he  world  in  authentic  detail,  of  the  painting  of  most  of  his  famous  pictures,  of  hii 
friendships  w<th  ni.-iny  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  in  art,  letters, 
and  politics,  of  his  home  life,  and  of  his  sporting  t.astes.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  letters  to  his  wife  descriliing  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
pictures  were  paint  '.litters  Irom  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Lord  lleaconsfield, 
nir.  Gladstone,  ^^r.  Watts,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Lord  Rosehery,  Lord 
I-eighton,  etc. ,  etc.  Among  them  nn:  sc\tral  illustrated  letters  from  Landseer, 
Leoih,  Du  Maurier,  and  Mike  Hallul.iy,  The  last  letter  that  Lord  Deacons- 
•  foic  his  death  is  reproduced  in  fac-simile.  .Sir  William  Harcourt 
I  .-miiiisceiices  of  Millais,  at:d  Mr.  Val  Prinsep  h.is  written  a  long 
lini;  chapter  to  the  same  purpose. 

ivi.  anil  remarknlle  feature  of  this  book  will  b.-   the  magnificence 
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air  CO,    rights  have  generously  given  their  consent 

iiiugrijihy,  .ind,  in  addition  to  those  pictures  with  which 


fluid  wroi" 
contribu 
and  mo 
Not  the  least 
of  itsillustra 
ever  beirn    pr" 
most  famous  pictures 
to  their  reproduction  inh. 


the  public  is  familiar,  over  two  !  ^ndred  pictnre^:  :>d  sketches  which  have  never 
been  rcproiluced  before,  and  \' nidi,  in  all  pi  S'ability,  will  never  be  seen 
again  by  the  general  public,  uill  appiar  in  these  pagfs.  The  early  chapters 
cont.iin   sketches  made   by   Millais  at   the  age  of  sev  There  follow   some 

e.vquisite  drawings  made  by  him  during  his  PreRa,  aclite  period,  a  large 
number  of  sketches  and  studies  made  '■  r  his  great  pictures,  water  colour 
sketches,  pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  drawir  humoinis  and  serious.  There  are 
ten  portraits  of  Millais  himself,  includir  ■  o  by  Mr.  W.atts  and  Sir  Kdward 
lUiriie  Jones.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Dick  ,  taken  after  death,  and  a  sketch  of 
D.  <;.  Kossetti.  Thus  the  book  will  be  not  only  a  biograjihy  of  high  interest  and 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Knglish  art,  but  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  beautiful  picture  book. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THL  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gidhon.  A  New  l  ion,  edited  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps  by  J.  K.  Bim, \,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  %vo,gill  top.  Us.  CJ, 
each.  Crown  ^vo.  ()s.  each.  Vol.  VI I. 
The  concluding  Volume  of  this  Kdition. 

I'.VAORIUS.      Edited    by    Professor    I.l^.ON    Parmentikr    of 
I.ii'ge  and  M.  BlDEZ  ofGand.  Dcmy^vo.   lOs.Oii.    [Byzantine  Texts. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS.     By  C.  Satiias.     Demy  2,vo. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 
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a  constitutional  and  political  history  of 

ROME.  By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonvillc  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  Senior  Chancellor's  Medallist  for  Clas.sics, 
Person  University  Scholar,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  Svo.  "js.  6d. 
An  account  of  the  origin  .ind  Krowtli  of  the  Rom.in  Institutions,  and  a  discu^Mon  of 
the  various  political  movemtints  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 
Augustus. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  Present  Day.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petkie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.    In  Six  Volumes.     Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 

Vol.  IV.  THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES.     J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

Vol.   V.  ROMAN  EGYPT.    J.  G.  Milne. 

ANNALS  OF  SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  By  G.  W.  Fisher, 
M.  A.,  Assistant  Master.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Srjo. 
los.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  By 
Clement  Stretton.    With  many  Illustrations,    Deiny'&vo.    xos.dd. 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Grinling's  '  History  of  the  Great  Nnrthi^rn  Railway.' 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CYPRUS.  By  John 
Hackett,  M.A.     Demy%vo.     I2s.  6(f. 


Theology 


ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER-BUILDER.     By  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.     Crow/i  8:^;.     31.  6r/. 
An  attpmpt  to  popularise  the  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
missionary,  a  statesman  and  an  ethical  teacher. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
By  W.  H,  Bennett,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Aueney,  M.A.  Crown^vo. 
6s. 

©XfovO  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College 

Dean   Ireland's   Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 

Messrs.  Metiiuen  propose  to  issue  a  series  of  Commentaries  upon  such 
Books  of  the  Bible  as  still  seent  to  need  further  explanation. 

The  object  of  each  Conmienliiry  is  primarily  exegelical,  to  interpret 
the  author's  meaning  to  the  present  general  ion.  The  editors  will  not 
(leal,  excejit  very  subordinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or 
jihilology  ;  but  taking  the  English  text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their 
basis,  they  will  trj  to  combi.i>-  i  hearty  acceptance  of  critical  principles 
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with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  series 
may  be  of  use  both  to  theological  students  and  to  the  clergy,  and  also  to 
the  growing  number  of  educated  laymen  and  laywomen  who  wish  to  read 
t!ic  Bible  intelligently  and  reverently. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and   Notes, 
by  E.  C.  S.  GiDSON,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.     Demy  8w.     6s. 

trbe  Cburcbmairg  SJible. 

General  Editor,  J.  II.  Burn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 

of  Aberdeen. 

Messrs.  Methuen  propose  to  issue  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional 
rather  than  critical  in  their  purpose,  and  the  text  of  the  authorised  version 
will  be  explained  in  sections  or  paragraphs,  which  will  correspond  as  far 
.IS  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary. 

The  volumes  will  be  produced  in  a  very  handy  and  tasteful  form,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  cloth  or  leather  bindings. 

The  first  volume  will  be  : 


OF    ST.    PAUL    TO   THE 


THE   EPISTLE 

Explained  by  A.  W.  Rodinsgn,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  All  Hallows, 
ing.     Fcap.  'imo.     2s.     Leather,  3^.  tie(. 


GALATIANS. 
Bark- 


ER  Lock, 
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Iban&boohs  or  ttbcologg. 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 

London. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CREEDS.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 
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Crown  87V. 
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Zbc  Xtbrare  of  ©cvotion. 

rofi  Svo.     Cloth  2s. ;   leather  2s,  6(1.  net. 
NEll^  VOLUMES. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO   A   DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE. 

By  Wn.i.iAM  Law.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D., 

late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
This  is  a  reprint,  woid  for  word  and  line  for  line,  of  the  Eiiiiio  Vrinccps. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM,  By  John  Kebi.e.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Walteu  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Kcble 
College,  Oxford. 
This  is  rdited  on  the  same  scale  a>  'The  Christian  Year.'  Hr.  Lock  has  corrected 
the  printed  tpxt  by  coll.iting  it  with  the  t.\^.  in  the  Kehle  College  Library,  and  has 
tt<Mpd  an  Intrnduclion,  and  an  analysis  and  explanatory  notes  to  each  of  the  moie 
dilficult  pueuis. 
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General  Literature 

Zbc  XlrDcn  Sbahcepcate. 

General  Editor,  Edward  Dowdkn,  Liu.  D. 
Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Notes  on 
the  text,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  first  volume  will  be  : 
HaMLET.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden,    Demy  Svo.    2s.  6ci. 

Zbc  "fflovels  of  Cbarles  Dichcns. 

Crown  8vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth  31. ,  leather  4^.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  have  now  passed  out  of  copyright.  Mr.  George  Gissing, 
whose  critical  study  of  Dickens  is  both  sympathetic  and  acute,  has  written 
an  Introduction  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this 
edition  will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  houses,  inns,  and  buildint;s,  which 
Dickens  described,  and  which  have  now  in  many  instances  disappeared 
under  the  touch  of  modern  civilisation.  Another  valuable  feature  will  be 
a  series  of  topographical  notes  to  each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kiiton.  The  books 
will  be  produced  with  the  greatest  care  as  to  printing,  paper  and  binding. 
The  first  volumes  will  be  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.      With  Illustrations  by   K.    11.    New. 
Two  Volumes. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.      With  Illustrations  by   R.  J.  Williams, 
Two  Volumes. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     With  Illustrations  by  Beatrice  Alcock.      Tzuo 
Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  Illustrations  by  E.  II.  New.     Two  Volumes. 


ttbc  Xlttic  Ifbrarg. 

Pott  ^vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth  2s.  ;  leather  2s.  6(1.  int. 

Messrs.  Methuen  intend  to  produce  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belies  Icttrcs.  The  scries 
will  also  contain  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  will  be  edit'"'  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  cate. 
Each  one  will  contain  an  .roduclion  which  will  give  (i)  a  short  bioi.;ra]iliy 
of  the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  oi  the  book,  (3)  short  bibliographical 
details.  Where  they  arc  necessary,  short  notes  will  be  added  at  the  foot 
of  the  page. 

The  Little  Library  will  ultimately  contain  complete  sets  of  the  novels 
of  W.  M.  Thackciay,  Jane  Austen,  the  sisters  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell  and 
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others.     It  will  also  contain  the  best  work  of  many  other  novelists  whose 
names  are  household  words. 

Each  l)ook  will  have  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  will  he  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
'The  Lii)rary  of  Devotion.'  ' 

The  first  volumes  will  be  :  { 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

I'RIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.     By  Jane  Austen.      With  an 
Introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Two  Volttme:, 

VANITY  FAIR.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     With  an  Introduction 

by  S.  GwYNN.     Three  Volumes. 
EOTHEN.     By  A.  W.  Kinglake.     With  an  Introduction. 

CRANFORD.      By  Mrs.  Gaskeli,.     With  an  Introduction  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

J.\NE  EYRE.     By  Charlotte  Bront6.    With  an  Introduction 
by  R.  Bayne.     Two  Volumes. 


C:be  Xlttic  (5ui5c0. 

Poit  8vo,  cloth  3J-.  ;  leather  3^.  td.  net.  ■ 

NEW  VOLUME.  '      ."i   ' 

SHAKESPEARE'S   COUNTRY.      By   B,   C.    WiNDLE,   M.A. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Uniform  with  Mr.  Wells'  '  Oxford'  and  Mr.  Thomson's  '  Cambridge.'  " ' 


Fiction 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  PUBLISHING. 

Messrs.  Methuen  contenipUite  a  very  interesting  experiment  in 
jmblishing.  They  arc  about  to  issue  at  Sixpence,  under  the  general  title  of 
'  Methuen's  Library  of  Fiction,'  stories  by  some  of  the  best  known  writers 
(if  the  day.  A  few  books  will  be  reprints,  but  most  will  be  new  works 
hitherto  unpublished  in  book  form. 

A  considerable  number  of  Sixpenny  Editions  of  old  books  have  already 
been  issued  by  VLiri<His  publishers,  but  in  no  case  has  the  work  of  an  author 
of  high  repute  been  published  in  the  first  instance  at  that  price.  This 
Messrs.  Methuen  will  attempt,  and  the  first  book  thus  pulilishcd  will  be 
by  E.  W.  Ilornung.  Mr.  Robert  liarr  and  Mr.  CutlilTe  llyne  will 
follow,  and  later  will  l)e  published  books  by  Mr.  Baring  Ciould  and 
others.  In  some  cases  the  same  book  will  be  published  simultaneously 
both  at  Sixpence  and  at  a  higher  price.  Messrs.  Methuen  recognise  the 
inevitable  tendencies  of  an  age  of  cheap  literature.  The  theatre  has  its 
stalls  and  its  pit,  the  railway  its  first  and  its  third  classes  :  so  the  novelist 
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may  well  have  a  double  audience,  and  while  the  wealthy  will  still  pay  Six 
Shillings  for  their  novels,  those  of  limited  means  will  be  able  to  purchase 
the  same  book  in  a  decent  but  less  luxurious  form. 

A  NEW  NOVEL.     By  E.  W.  HORNUNG.     Demy  Zvo.    6d. 

JENNY  BAXTER.    By  Robert  Barr.    Demy  8w.    bd. 


THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.      By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of 

•The  Mutable  Many.'     Crown  8va.     6s.  ~  , 

A  romance  of  adventure. 

THE  CAPSINA.     By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of '  Dodo.'     With 
Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-IIood.     Crown  8w.     6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.     By  Eden  Phi lpotts,  Author  of 'Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist.'     Crcnvn  %vo.     3J-.  6d, 
A  series  of  studies  of  the  English  schoolboy,  the  result  of  keen  observation,  and  of  s. 
most  engaging  wit. 

ANNE  MAULEVERER.     By  Mrs.  Caffyn  (Iota).     Author  of 
'  The  Yellow  Aster. '     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

RACHEL.      By  Jane  F     .en  Findlater,  Author  of  'The 
Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie.      Crown  Svo.     6s, 

BETTY    MUSGRAVE.      By  Mary    Findlater,  Author    of 
'  Over  the  Hills.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE   PATH   OF  A  STAR.     By  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan, 
Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of  Consolation. '     Crown  Sr'o.     6s. 

THE    AMATEUR   CRACKSMAN.      By   E.   W.    Hornung, 
Author  of  '  Young  Blood.'     Crotvn  8va.     6s. 

THE  PATHS    OF   THE  PRUDENT.      By  J.  S.  FLETCHER, 
Author  of  '  When  Charles  i.  was  King.'     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GILES  INGILBY.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS.     CrotouSvo.     6s. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.    By  Marshall  Saunders.     Crow/i 

8vo.    6s, 

A  rom.intic  story  of  Acadie. 

ADRIAN  ROME.     By  E.  DowsON  and  A.  MooRE,  Authors  of 
'  A  Comedy  of  Masks.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THINGS     THAT     HAVE     HAPPENED.      By    Dorothka 
Gerard,  Author  of '  Lady  Baby,'  '  Orthodox,'  etc.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

LONE  PINE.     By  R.  B.  Townshend.     Cro7u»  Svo.    6s. 

A  romance  of  Mexican  life. 

TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.     By  Howard  Pease.     Crown 
Svo.     is.  6d. 


With 
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Poetry 


RudyardKipliag.  BARRACK-ROOM 
I'.ALLADS.    By  Rudyakd  Kipi.ing. 
^"/h  riiouiaud.     Crown  &vo.     ts. 
'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,   vivid,  full 
of  ctiaracter.  .  .  .  Unniistakeable  genius 
riin;s  in  every  line' — Times. 
'Tlie  liallads  teem  with  imagination,  tliey 
palpitate  with  emotion.     We  read  tlicni 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  thmli 
in    -ur    pulses,    the   cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  he  not 
poetry,  what  is  'i ' — PaU  Mail  Gazette. 

Rudyard    Kipling.      THE    SEVEN 

S]';AS.         By      RUDYAKI)      KlI'I.ING. 
41.1/  Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     Buckram, 

rJit  top.    6s. 

'  The  new  po.:ms  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
have  all  the  spirit  and  swing  of  their  pre- 
decessors. P.'itriotism  is  thesolid  concrete 
foundation  on  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
built  the  whole  of  his  work.' — Times. 

'The  iCmpire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is  no 
depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guariiian. 

'  Animated  througli  and  through  with  in- 
dubitable genius.'— /Jn//)'  TeUgrnph. 


"Q."    POEM.S  AND  BALLADS.     By 

"(1."     ('r(n(in  8''0.     y.  dd. 
'This  work  has  just  the  faint,  iiieffalile  touch 
and  glow  that  ma'>'c  poetry.'     .S/'caktr. 

"Q."  (JREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and 
I\irodie.s.  By  "(,)."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Sit;.     3^.  ijd. 

A 


E.  Mackay.  A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  I'".KIC  Mackay,  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  ?ivo.     5J. 

'  Kvcrywhere  Mr.  Mackay  displays  liim?.elf 
the  master  of  .a  style  marked  by  all  the 
char.actcristics  of  the  best  rhetoric' — 
Globe. 

H.    Ibsen.      BRAND.  A   Dr.iina  by 

IIk.nkik     Ii:.skn.  Tran'.ilatt'd    by 

William  Wilson.  Tkird  Edition. 
Crowji  &V0.     y.  6d. 

'The  greati'st  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth 
century  next  to  "' Kaust."  It  is  in  the 
same  .set  with  "  .Agajuennion,"  with 
"  bear,"  witli  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  high  and  holy.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

"A.  G."  VERSES  TO  ORDER.  By 
"A.  G."     Crown  8vo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic 
poetry.' — SI.  James's  Gazette. 

James  WiUiams.  VImN'TURES  IN 
VERSE,  liy  L\MKs  Williams, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  O.xford. 
Crown  Zvo.     y.  f>d. 

'  In  matter  and  manner  the  book  is  admir- 
able.'— GlaSi^o^.v  If  era  Id. 

J.  0.  Cordery.  TME  ODY.SSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A  Translation  by  J.  (J. 
CoRPERy,     Crmvn  St'c.     ys.  ijd. 

'A  spirited,  accurate,  and  scholarly  piece 
of  work.'  -  Glasj^ow  Herald. 


to 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 


R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LET- 
TERS. By  RoHKKT  Louis  Stkvf.n- 
SON.  With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
William  Stkani;.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  %vo.     Buckram.     6.f. 

'A  fascin.itiriR  hooV,'  —.Slandayd. 

'  Kiill  of  charm  ;iiid  l^ri^;llt^e^s.'--.y/«/a^'tl/. 

'  A  gift  almost  priceles-^.'  — .S'/crtXvr, 

'  Uniciue  in  Literature' — Daily  Chronicle. 

G.Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OK  WIL- 
LIAM   SHAKESPE.AKE.       Edited 
with  an  Introduction  .ind  Notes  by 
George  Wv.ndiiam,   M.P.      Demy 
?,vo.     Buckram,  gilt  top.     los.  6d. 
This  edition  contains  the 'Venus,' '  Lucrecc,' 
•ind   Sonnets,  and   is  prefaced  with  an 
elahorate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 
'  One  of  the  most  serious  contributions  to 
Shakespearian  criticism  tliat  have  been 
published  for  some  time.' — Times. 
'  A   scholarly  and  interesting  contribution 

to  literature.'— i('/<ri7/K>-^. 
'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
Oeorjie  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Klizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  h.'—S/ec/irtiu: 
'  Mr.  Wyndham's  notes  arc  admirable,  'iven 
i  ndispensable. ' —  //  'estir.inster  Gaze, .': 

W.  E  Henley.    ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

.Selected    and     Indited    by    W.     E. 

Henley.      Crown  8vo.     Buckram, 

gilt  top.     6s. 

'It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.    - 

Birminghain  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  .\  BOOK  Ol' 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
W.  E.  Hi-.NLKY  and  Charles 
Whiuli:v.  Crown  Zvo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6s. 

'  Quite  delightful.  .\  greater  treat  for  those 
not  well  accpiainted  with  j)re.Restora- 
tion  prose  could  not  be  imagined.'— 
Aiheniriiiii. 

H.  C.  Beeching.    LYRA  S.\CRA:  An 

Anthology  of  Sacred  Ver.se.     Edited 

by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.    Croivn 

Qvo.     Buckram.     6s. 

'  A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 

lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Times, 


"Q."   THEGOLDI'.N  I'UMR   A  Pro- 
cession of  EnKli.sh  Lyrics.    ArranRi-d 
by  A.    r.  QuiLLEK  (oL-CH.     Croiuii 
8l'o.     Buckram.     6s. 
'  A    delightfid    volume :    a    really    golden 
"  Pomp."  '—.SYeclator. 

W.  B.  Yeats.    AN  ANTHOLOGY  UV 
IRISH  VERSE.     Edited  by  W.  I'.. 
Yeats.     Crown  Si'o.     v.  bd. 
'  .\n   attr.ictive   and    catholic    selection. '- 
Tiffu's. 

G.  ■W.  steevens.   MONOLOGUICS  OI' 
THE  DEAD.    By  G.  W.  Steevkns. 
Foolscap  8<'c7.     3^.  6d. 
'The   effect    is  sometimes  .splendid,  some- 
times   bizarre,    but    always    amazingly 
clever.'— frt//  .Mail  Gazette. 

W.    M.    Dixon.        A    PRIMER     OI' 
TENNY.SON.      liy  W.  M.   Dl.xoN, 
M.A.     Cr.  8t<).     2t.  6d. 
'  Much  sound  and  well-e.\pressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — .'ipeaker. 

W.  A.  Craigie.  A  PRIMER  OF 
BUVVS.       By    W.     A.    Craigik. 

.^rojvr  Uvo.     2.5.  6d. 
'A  vahLible  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
poet.'-- 7V//rcj'. 

L.  Magnus.  A  I'RIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH.     By  Lalku-;    Magnis. 

('rown  R:'0.    2.r.  6d. 
'  .\  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature.' — Literature. 

Sterae.  thf:  LIFEAND  opinion.s 

OF    TRI.STRAM    SHANDY.      Bv 
Lawrence  Stkrne.     With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whiblev, 
and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.     ys. 
'  Very  dainty  volumesare  these  :  the  paper, 
type,  and  li.;ht-green  binding  are  all  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye.'— C/^/v. 

Congrevp.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLI  \M  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and 
a  Portrait.     2  vols.     ys. 

Morler.  THE  .XDVENTURI'.S  OF 
II.VIJI  BABA  OF  ISP.VHAN.  By 
James  Morier.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  and  a 
Portrait,     u  vols.     ys. 
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Walton.  T H  !■;  1 ,1  VlCS  OF  IJON \  I'., 
WOirON,  HOOKKK,  IIERPIiR  1 
AM)  .SANDERSON.  l!y  Izaak 
Walton.  With  an  Introduclion  by 
Vernon  Hi.ACKUUKN,  and  a  I'or- 
trait.     3i.  6d. 

Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ICNGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuki, 
loiiNSON,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  MiLl.AK.and  a  Por- 
trait.    3  vols.  los.  6d. 

Burns.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BU  RNS.  Edited  by  Andkkw  Lang 
and  W.  A.  Ckaigie.  With  Portrait. 
.Second  Jidition.  Demy  Zvo,  gilt  top. 
6.t. 
This  edition  contains  a  carefully  collated 


Text,  numerous  Notes,  critical  and  texl- 
u.il,  a  critical  and  biographic.il  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  Glossary. 
'Among  editions  in  one  volume,  this  will 
take  the  place  of  authority.' — Times. 

F.  Langbridge.    BALLADS  OF' THE 
BRAVl';;   Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enter- 
prise,     Courage,     and     Constancy. 
F'.dited   by    Rev.    F\     Langukidgk. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.   ^vo.      3J.  bd. 
School  Edition.     2S.  6d. 
'A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried 
out.      These   "  ISallads   of  the    nrave" 
are   intended    to  suit  the  real  tastes  of 
boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great 
majority.'  —Spectator. 
'The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — 
ll'i'rld. 


Illustrated   Books 


John    Bunyan.      THE    PILGRIM'S 

PROGRESS.      By  John   Bunyax. 

Echtcd,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H, 

Firth,  M.A.     With  39  Illustrations 

by  R.  Annin<;  Bei.l.    Crown  8vo.   6s. 

This  book  contains  a  lonR  Introduction  by 

Mr.  rirlh,  whose  knowledpe  of  the  period 

is  unrivalled;  and  it  is  lavishly  illustrated. 

'  The  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." ' — 

luiucatiniial  Times. 
'  .\  choice  edition.' — IVestmiiistcr  Gazette. 

F.  D.  Bedford.   NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F'. 
!).  Bedfoud.    Super  Royal  Zvo.    5.1. 
'  An  excellent  selection  of  the  best  kno\yn 
rhymes,   with   beautifully  coloured  pic- 
tures exquisitely   printed.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  byS.  BAKING 
GoUI.I).  With  numerous  llhistra- 
tioiis  and  Initial  Letters  by  Aktiu;k 
J.  (jAskin.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Sio. 
liiickram.  6?. 
'  Mr.  13aring  Gould  is  deserving  of  grati- 
tude,  in  re-writing  in  simple  style  the 


old  stories  that  delighted  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers. ' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALF'-S.  Collected  and 
edited  by  .S.  Baking  Gould.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  F".  D. 
BEDKORn.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
Duckrain.  6s. 
'A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMICS.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.     Croii'n  8z'0.     6s. 

H.  C.  Beeching.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRI.STMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Bekching,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crane.    Cr.  8vo, 

gilt  top.     3(.  6d. 
An  anthology  which,  from  its  unity  of  aim 
and  high  poetic  excellence,  has  a  better 
right  to  exist  tli;in  most  of  its  fellows.' — 
Giinrdian, 


History 


Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  laiPIRE. 
By  Edward  CiiuiiON.  A  New  IJdi- 
tion,  Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices-, 


and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BuKV,  LL.D., 
F'ellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
/«  Seven  Volnnics.  Pcmv  8vo.  Gill 
top.    8j.  bd.  each.    Also  Cr.  8vo.     6s, 
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each.  Vols.  /.,  II.,  III.,  II'.,  /'.,  ami 
VI. 

''ihc  lime  has  certainly  arrived  for  anew 
edition ofGil)l)ijii's  great  work.  .  .  .  Pro- 
fessor liiiry  is  the  ri(;ht  man  to  under- 
take this  task.  His  learninf;  is  ainazinp, 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy.  The  book 
is  issued  in  a  hamly  form,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  anil  it  is  admirably 
printed.' — Tii'ic^. 

'This  edition  is  a  marvel  of  erudition  and 
critical  skill,  and  it  is  the  very  mil,  num 
of  praise  to  predict  that  the  seven 
volumes  of  it  will  supersede  Dean  Mil- 
man's  as  the  standard  edition  of  our  Hreat 
historical  classic' — Glasgow  Ileralii, 

'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce.' — 
Manclitster  Guardian. 

Flinders  Petrie.     A  HISTORY  Ol 
E;GYPT,frum  the  EakliestTimks 
TO  THE  Present  Day.     Edited  by 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.  D. ,  Professor  of  Egyptology  :U 
UnivtTsity  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  .Six  Volumes.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  eacli. 
Vol.  I.   PkI'.hisiokic  Times  to 
XVlTii  Dynasty.     \V.  M.   F. 
Petrie.      Third  Edition. 
Vol.     II.     The    XVIIth    and 
XVIllTii  Dynasties.     W,  M. 
F.  Petrie.     Second  Edition. 
'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot   but  pro- 
mote sound    and   acourale    study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place    in   the  r.n.i;lish 
litciature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.     RELIGION  AND 
CON.SCIENCE      IN      ANCIENT 
EGYPT.       By    W.    M.   Flini.kks 
Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Fully  Illus- 
trated.    Cro7i<n  8vo.     2.f.  6d. 
'  Tlie  lectures  will  aflford  a  fund  of  v.iluable 
information    for    students    of    ancient 
ethics.'—  Afanchester  Guardian. 

Flinders  Petrie.  SYRIA  AND 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  J':L 
AMARNA  TAliLETS.     I'.y  W.  M. 

F'LINDEKS    I'ETKIE,    D.C.  L.,    LL.D. 

Crown  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
'A  marvellous  record.     The  addition  made 
to  our  knowledge  is   nothing  short   of 
amazing.' — Times. 


Flinders  Petrie.  I'XiYPTIAN  TALES. 

V.  lited  by  W.  M.  I'lindi'.ks  Petrie. 

illustrated  by  Tkistkam  Ellis.     In 

Two  Volumes.    Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d.  each. 

'  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 

and  Egypt.'— /Jai/y  Navs. 

'  Flinders  Petrie.   F;GYPriAN  DECO- 
'      RATIVE  ART.     By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petkie.  With  I20  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Zvo.     3i.  6d. 
'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.' — Times. 

C,  W.  Oman.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

I      ;vRT    OF  WAR.      Vol.    ii.  :    The 

1^''  ".die  Ages,  irom  the  Fourth  to  tho 

I         ourteenth    Century.       By    C.    W. 

'      Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 

'      Oxford.   Uiu.strati'd.    Demy  8vo.   2is. 

'  The   'look   is   based   throuRhout   upon   a 

thoro:\Kh  study  of  the  original  sources, 

(  and  vill  be  an  indispensable  .lid  to  all 

I  studfnts  of   mediajval  history.'— W/Z/c- 

I  mruMi. 

The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion b.is  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
(juestiun  if  any  recent  contribution  tn 
the  e.xact  history  of  the  world  has  pii>- 
sessed  more  enduring  value. '^ — Daily 
Chronicle. 


I     < 
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S.  Baring  Gould.     THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  C/ESARS.      With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  (jems. 
Cameos,  etc.     HyS.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.     Royal  8vo.     \^s. 
'.\  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
.subject  of  undying  in'.erest.     'J'he  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the   admirable  critic.d 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly 
written,  .and  the  illu.<itrations  are  sup- 
plietl  on  a  sc;de  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
— Daily  Chroni .Ic. 

F.  W.  Maitland.     CANON  LAW  IN 

ENGLAND.    By  F.  W.  Maitland, 

LL.D.,    Downing   Professor    of   the 

Laws  of  iMigland  in  the  University 

of  Cambridge.     A'oyal  8vo.     ys.  6d. 

'  Professor  Maitland   has  put   students  of 

English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.     These 

essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 

history  of  Canon  Law. ' —  Times. 
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n.  de  B.  Oibblns.  INDUSTRY  DM 
KNCiLAND  :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. By  II.  UK  R.  GimtiNK, 
M.A.,  D.  Litt.  With  5  Map.s.  Sc- 
conJ  F.ditiiiri.     Demy  '6~i'o.     10s.  6d, 

H.  E.  Egerton.      A    HISTORY    OK 
BRITISH    COLONIAL   POLICY. 
By  H.  E.   Egkkton,   M,A.     Demy 
Svo.     12s.  6i/. 
'  It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 
racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
ana    a    broad    grasp    of    principles.' — 
Mancliesler  Cuardian. 
'  Able,  impartial,  clear.  ...  A  most  valu- 
able voiumK.'—Athentrum. 

Albert     Sorel.      TIIIC     EASTERN 
(,)UE.STION      IN      THE      EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.   liyAi.m.HT 
Sdkkl,    of    tlie     Froncli    Academy. 
Translated    by    F.    C.    Bkamwki.i., 
M.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by  C).  R. 
L.   Fi.ETCllKK,  Fellow  of  .Magdalen 
(JoUege,     O.xford.       With    a    Ma]'. 
('r.  8T'y.     3.f.  Cid, 
'The   author's   insitjht   into  tlie  character 
and  motives  of  the  leading;  actors  in  the 
drama  gives  the  work  an   interest   un- 
common   in    books    based    on    siniil.ii 
material. ' — Scotsman. 

C.  H.  Griming.  A  HISTORY  OF 
Tl  1 1'.  OR  I'.AT  NORTH  I'.RN  RAI L- 
WAY,  I8.J5-9S.  By  Chaklks  H. 
(jRlM.iNf;.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Zvo.  lor.  61/. 
Admir.-ibly   written,    and    cr.inimed    with 

interesting  facts.' — Daily  Mail. 
'  The    only   .adeciuatc   history   of  a  great 

l^n^li-ih  railway  company.' — Times. 
'  Mr.  (iriiiling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 

Macanlay  ilid  for   English   History.' — 

'J'/ic  Kn.iineer. 

W.  Sterry.  AN.NALS  OF  ICTON 
COLLEGE.  By  W.  Stkkry,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8li).      7.f.  dd. 

'A  treasury  of  <|uaint  and  interestinp  rend- 
ing.      Mr.   Sterry  has   by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' 
Aciidemy. 

'  .\  most  attractive  and  admirably  illustrated 
account.'— /Jrt/Zj'  C/iroitiele. 


J.  Sargeaunt.  A  N  .v  A  LS  O  F  W  EST- 
.MINSTICR  .SCHOOL.  By  (.  .Sak- 
GKAfNT,  .M.A.,  A.ssistant  .Master. 
With  numerous  Illustraiions.  Demy 
8vo.     ys.  6d. 

A.    Clark.      THE    COLLEGES   OF 

OXFORD:  Their  History  and  their 

Traditions.       By    Members    of    the 

Uni/ersity.     Edited   by   A.    Clakk, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln 

College.     Sz'o.     12s.  6d. 

'A  work  which  will   be   appealed  to  for 

many  years    as   the  standard   hook." — 

Athenaum. 

Perrena.       THE      HISTORY     OF 

IT.ORENCI-;      FROM      1434     TO 

1492.     By    F.    T.    Pkrri.ns.     8w. 

12s.  6d. 

A   history   of  the   domination   of  Cosimo, 

Piero,  and  Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 

J.  Wells.    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROMi;.        By     J.     Wki.i.s,     M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  \^';Klhan^  (-'oil., 
O.xford.    i^eiond and A'c.  iscd lidilioii. 
With  3  Maps.      Crozvn  Svo.     y.  (id. 
Tais  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  I'nblic  Schools  and  for 
Pass  .Students  at  the  Universities.     It 
contains  copious  Tallies,  etc. 
'An   ori^;inal  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour.'— .S'/^rzX'^r. 

0.  Brovming.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDLKVAL  IIWLY,  A.  I). 
1250-1530.  By  Ost^AR  Browning, 
I'Y'llow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
(,'anibridge.  In  Tiva  I'alume':.  Cr. 
81U  S.f.  caeh. 
Vol.'  I.   1250-1409.— Gueiphs  and 

Ghibellines. 
Vol..  II.  140(^-1530. — The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 
'  Mr.  lirowning  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  production  of  a  work  of  immense 
labour  and  learning.' — Westminster 
Gazette. 

O'Grady.  THE  .STCRY  OF  IRE- 
L.VND.  By  .Standisii  O'Gradv, 
Author  of '  Finn  and  his  ( "ompanions.' 
Croiun  Szw.     2i,  (id. 
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8.   Baring  Gould.    THE    LIFE   OF 
NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE.     By 
S.  Baring  Gould.    With  over  450 
Illustrations    ia    the    Text    and     12 
Photogravure  Plates.     Large  ijiiario. 
Gilt  fop.     ^6s. 
'The  best  biography  of  Napoleon  in  our 
tongue,  nor  ht-ve  the  French  as  good  a 
biographer  of  their  hero.     A  book  very 
iH!:iviy  as  good  as  Southey's  "Life   of 
Mel?   n." ' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'The  main  feat   re  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  we.ilth  of  beautiful   photo- 
gravures    and     finely -executed    wood 
e-. ^ravings,    constituting     a     complete 
pictorial    chronicle    of    Nrpoleon    I.'s 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his 
early  childhood  at  Aiaccio  to  the  date 
of  his  second  interment.' — Daily  Tele- 
graph. 
'  Nearly  all  th(    sUustrations  are  real  con- 
tributions   to    history.'  —  Westminster 
Cazette. 

P.  H.  Colomb.     MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR   A.   COOPER    KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.   H.  Co'.OMB.     Willi 
a  Portrait.     Demy^vo,     \6s. 
'  An  interesting  and  adequate  biography  of 
<r:e  who  for  a  (piarter  of  a  -century  had  a 
prominent  p.art  in  tne  adniinistratiun  <jf 
the  Navy.     The  whole  hook,  in  fact,  is 
one  cf  the  greatest  intcrest^pec.iliarly 
so,  it  may  be,  to  the  naval  officer,  but  also 
to  the  average  taxpayer  and  the  reading 
pulilic' — Times. 

Morris  FuUer.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OK  JOII.N  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Jiv  Mokkis  Fui.i.kr, 
B.  D.    Demy  9ivo.     los.  6d, 

J.  M.  Rigrg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
(;AN"KKBURY:    A  CnAi'TK!!   I.N- 

'.UK      lIlSTORY     OF     klCLKWON.       By 

J.  M.  Rldo.  Demy  Svo,  7?.  6(1. 
'  Mr.  Kigg  .las  told  tlie  story  of  the  life 
with  sc'.'.olarly  abilily,  anil  has  con(ri- 
buted  an  interesting  chaijter  to  !hc 
history  of  the  Norman  ynioi\,'  —Daily 
Chronicle. 

F.     W.    Joyce.      Til  :     LIFE    OF 


SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 

LEY.    By  F.  W.  Jrivcr ,  M.A.   7s.  6,1. 

'  This  book  has  been  undertaken  in  ipiito 

the  right  spirit,  and  written  with  sym- 

patny,  insight,  .-ind  considerabl'-  literary 

skill.' — Times. 

W.  0.  Collingrwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  kUSKlN.  By  W.  G. 
COM.INGWOOU,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Kdition.  2  voh. 
%vo.  32J. 
'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  huve  been 

published  for  a  long  time.'     Times. 
'It  is  long  since  we  had  a  biography  witli 
such  delights  'f  substance  and  of  form. 
Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day, 
and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Jiaily  Chronicle. 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN,  By 
CllARI.lis  VYaldstki.v,  M.A.  With 
a  I'hotogravure  Portrait,    Post  S-o. 

'A  thoughtful  and  well-written  criticism  of 
Kuskin's  teaching.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

A.  M.  F.  ;,axm';8teter,  THE  LIFE 
OF      ERNi:.ST      RENAN.         By 

MAHAMf.      DARMKSTKTKR.         Willi 
Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Avo. 
6s. 
'A  polished  gem  of  biography,  superior  in 
its  kind   to  any  attempt  that   has  been 
m.ade    of    recent    ye.irs    in     KngKind. 
Madame  Darmesteter  has  indeed  written 
tor  English  readers  "  The  Life  of  Ernest 
Kenan. " ' — Athcnirum. 
'  It  is  iii'erpenetratcd  witli  the  dignity  .and 
charm,  the  mild,  bright,  cl.assical  grace 
of  form  and  treatment  that  Kenan  him- 
self so  Icved  ;  and  it  fulfils  to  the  utter- 
most the  delica'e  and  dl.Ticult  achieve- 
ment   it    sets    out     to    accomplish.'  - 
Acailemy. 

W.  H.  Button.    THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
rilO.MAS     MORE.       By    W.     H. 
IkniON,    M.A.       With    Portraits. 
'  'r.  ^vo.     5.t. 
'  The  Ijpok  lays  good  ciaim  to  high  rank 
.imong  our  biographies.    It  isrxiclli-nlly 
even  lovingly,  v/uiXpn.'-  Scotsman. 
'All  e:'cellenl  monogiapli.'-  7'(>«^i. 


FJFE  OF 
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2   voh. 
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K.         Willi 
Cr.  Svo. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


SvenHedin.  THROUGH  ASIA.  Hy 
SVEN  Hkdin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  V\'ith 
300  Illustrations  from  Skctclu-s 
and  Photographs  by  the  Author, 
I'.nd  Maps.     2  vols.    Royal  Sw.    36^. 

'One  of  the  Rre.ilest  books  of  ihe  kind 
issued  (luring  the  century.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  Ijook, 
nor  of  its  abounding  .-ittiactionsas  a  story 
of  travel  unsurjiassed  in  geo.Ejraphical 
ind  human  interest.  Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.  Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  .and  interest 
nuist  take  a  first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class.' — Times. 

'  In  these  m,agnificent  volumes  we  have  the 
most  important  contribution  to  Central 
Asian  geography  m.ade  for  many  years. 
Intensely  interesting  as  a  tale  of  travel.' 
—Sfifxtator, 

'  The  whole  story  of  the  desert  .adventure  is 
worthy  to  be  .added  to  the  classics  of  its 

'  These  volumes  are  of  absorbing  and  fascin- 
ating interest,  their  matter  is  wonderful, 
and  Dr.  Hedin's  style  is  surch.irged  with 
strong  and  alluring  ix-rsouality.  No 
roin^ince  ijxceeds  in  its  intense  and  en- 
thralling interest  this  story.'— />V'w/«^'- 
/i/t)>i  I'ost. 

'  One  of  the  most  rcm.nrkable  books  of  travel 
of  the  century.' — Vaily  Chronicle. 

'  Profoundly  interesting.' — Acndemy. 

'A  memorable  book,  gigantic  of  design, 
m.agnificent  in  execution,  and  without 
doubt  one  of  the  outstanding  travel- 
volumes  of  the  century.'— -/^/rtM-  ami 
ly/ti/e. 

'  Let  any  one  who  is  desirous  to  le.arn  about 
the  wonderful  continent  of  Asia  as  no  one 
else  can  tc.ich  him,  buy  and  read  this 
work.' —  /  anity  Fair. 

R.  E  Peary.  NORTHWARD  OVF-R 
Tl  IKGRKAl  ICK.  Hy  R.  K.  Pf.aky, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Gcogra 
phical  Society.  With  over  800  Illus- 
trations,   zvols,    KoyalBvo,   321.  net. 

'The  book  is  full  of  interesting  matter— a 
tale  of  brave  deeds  simply  told  ;  abun- 
dantly illustrated  with  prints  and  maps.' 
Standiirif. 


'  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
—  Times. 
It  yields  neither  in  interest  nor  in  ability 
to  Nansen's  "  Farthest  North."  while  its 
results  are  no  less  valuable.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

'Crowded   with  adventures  and   intensely 
interesting  ' — If^or/il. 

'  An  exciting  and  thoroughly  well-arranged 
book.' — .S7.  James's  Gazette. 


a 


.  S.  r.obertBon.  CHITRAL:  The 
Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  Ry  Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson,  K. C.S.I.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Scco::d  Edition.    Demy  ^-jo.    lOi.  6d. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Ihe  kind  of  person 
who  could  read  this  brilliant  book  without 
emotion.  The  story  remains  immortal — 
n  testimony  imperishable.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  a  great  hook.'— Illustrated 
I.ondcn  I^ews. 

A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  h.ave 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  military  narra- 
tives written  in  our  tinic.'--7Vw/ci. 

.\  m.asterpiecc  of  narrative.'  —  Daily 
Chronicle. 

As  fascinating  .is  Sir  Waller  Scott's  best 
fiction.' — Daily  'Telegraph. 

Full  of  dashing  feats  of  courage  as  any 
romance.' — Pall  Mall  Gacettc. 

Not  since  the  appear.ancc  of  t.ord  Roberts's 
"  Forty-one  Ye.ars  "  have  wc  had  a  record 
of  Indian  warfare  which  c.tu  be  compared 
with  this  glowing  and  moving  story.' — 
Daily  Mail. 

The  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  re.adcr 
cannot  fiiil  to  be  aroused.' — Morning 
}'ost. 

A  classic  of  frontierliterature." — Scotsman. 

Any  one  proud  of  his  name  as  Englishman 
may  road  in  these  stirring  chapters  abun- 
dant justification  for  his  pude.'— Globe. 

A  very  fascinating,  a  singularly  delightful 
book . '  -Clasgo7u  Herald. 

A  noble  story,  nobly  yoU.'— Punch. 

Kvery  page  is  quick  with  heroism.'— 
Outlook. 


H.  H,  Johnston.  PRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Ry  Sir  H.  H. 
JoilNK'tciN,  K.C.n.  With  nt-aily 
Two  Huiulrcd  Illustrations,  and  Six 
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Maps.  Second  Edition.  Crown  ^/o. 
j3s.  net. 

'  A  fascinating  book,  written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man  of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced. It  abounds  in  admiraljle 
sketches  from  pencil.'  —  Westminster 
Gazette. 

'A  delightful  book  .  .  .  collecting  within 
the  covers  of  a  sinyle  volume  all  that 
is  known  of  this  part  of  our  .-Xfrii.an 
domains.  Tlie  voluminous  appendices 
are  of  extreme  value.'  —  Manchester 
Guardian. 

L.  Decle.  Til  kef:  YEARS  IN 
.SAVACJE  AFRICA.  By  I.ionki, 
Dkcli:.  With  too  Illusti;itions  and 
5  M.ap.s.  Second  Edition.  Demy  ?,vo. 
loj.  dd.  net, 
'  A  tine,  full  hook.'— Patt  Afatt  Gazette. 
'  Abounding    in    thr'Uing    adventures.' — 

Daily  Telegraph. 
'  Its    bright    pa:;<:s   give    a    belter   general 
survey  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  tlii^ 
Eijuator  than  any  sinRle  volume  that 
has  yet  been  published.' — Times. 
'A  delightful  book.' — Academy. 
'  Unquestionably  one  of  tlic  most  interest- 
ing books  of  travel  which  have  recently 
appeared.' — Standard. 

A.     Hulme     Beaman.       TWENTY 
YEARS    IN   THE    NEAR    ICAST. 
Hy    A,    Hui.MK     Ukaman.      Demy 
8ry.     With  Portrait.     lOi.  dd. 
'One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  that  we 
have  had  in  our  hands  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  unconventional  in  a  hi.t;lide;;ree;  it 
is  written  with  sagacious  humour  ;  it  is 
full  of  ad  ventures  and  anecdotti.' — l')aily 
Clironicie. 
'  Packed  with  incident  and  eminently  read- 
able.'— Critic. 

Henri  of  Orleana,  FROM  TON  K I N 
TO  1N1)1.\.  By  Pkinc:-;  Hknui  oi 
Oki.kans.  Tr:ui.slatecl  by  H.VMi.i.y 
HliNl',  M.A.  Vv'ith  too  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Cr.  .\fo,  ^ilt  top.     25s. 

R.  S.  S.  Badon-Po'well.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OK  PRIiMPEII.  A  Diary 
of  LiftMn  Asliaiui,  1895.  Hy  Colond 
JUl)KN-P(JWKLi..  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Clieaper  Edition. 
I.iir:;e  down  Srv.  (is. 
'  A  compact,  faithful,  most  readable  record 
of  the  campaign.'-   Daily  Neivs. 


R.  S.  S.  Baden-PoweU.  THI-:  -MATA- 
I3KLECA.MPAIGN,  1896.  Ry  Col. 
Baden-Powki.l.  With  nearly  100 
Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
Croton  8t/o.  bs. 
'  A  straightforward  account  of  a  great  deal 
of  plucky  work.' — Times, 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  I'ALL  OF  THIC 
CONGO  AR.MVS.  By  .S.  L.  Hindi:. 
With  Plans,  etc.    DemyZvo.     121.6./. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.     EXPLORATION 
AND    HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.     Hy    Major    A.    St.     H. 
GlDliON.s.      With   lull-page   Illustra- 
tions by  C.  Whymi'KK,  and   .Maps. 
Deniv  Sdo.     15.;. 
'  llis  book  is  a  grand  record  of  (piitt,  un 
assuming,   tactlul  resolution,     llis  ad- 
ventures were  as  various  as  his  sporting 
e.\ploils  were  exciting.' — Times. 

E  H.  Aldorson.  WTTH  THl', 
M  A  S  1 1  O  N  A  L  A  N  D  F  I  E  L  D 
FORCIO,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
Al.DKR.soN.  With  numerous  Illus- 
tration;! and  Plans.  J'>einy  %vo. 
10s.  6d. 
'A  clear,  vigorous,  and  soldier-like  narra- 
tive.'—.S'ty/r«(rt/;. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.     f.WMP.MGN- 

ING    ON    Till';     UPPER     NILE 

AND  NIGER.     By  Lieut.  Sky.Mour 

Vani)i;i.i-.ur.     With  an  Introduction 

by  Sir  G.  (ioLUii:,  K.C.M.fi.     With 

4    Maps,     Illustrations,    and    Plans. 

[.arc;e  Crown  Zvo,     lo.r.  dd. 

'  Upon   the  African  qucsliin   there  is    no 

liook     procurable    which     contains    so 

much  of  value  as  this  one.' — Guardian. 

Lord  Finoastlo.  .\  FRON'l'II^R 
CAMl'AIGN.  Bv  Viscount  Fi.n- 
CAsTLK,  V.C,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
l'".LT.ioTT-L(x;KiiAkT.  With  a  Maj) 
and  10  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Qui.  6s. 
'An  admirable  book,  and  a  really  valuable 
treatise  on  frontier  \v.\i.' — .Athenaiim. 

E.  N.  Bennett.  TH!';  IK)WNFALL 
OF  THIC  DERVISHES:  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  (,'anipai);n  of  iSijS.  By 
E.  N.  Bknnktt,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
(.."ollcge.  With  I'"our  Maps  and  a 
Photogravure  Porliait  of  the  Sirdar. 
Second  Edition ,    Crown  8tv.    ji.  0(/. 
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J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Tko'ITER,  R.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  3z/o.     y.  , 

'  A  most  interesting  as  well  as  a  lucidly  uml  1 
modestly  written  book.'— S/iectato>: 

Michael  Davltt.    LIFE  AND  PRO 

GRESS    IN   AUSTRALASIA,     liy  , 

Michael  Davitt,  M.  P.     With  2  : 

Maps.     Croion  8vo.    6s,     500  pp.        | 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  ^ 

our  store  of  Imperial  literature  that  h:i- 

been  published  for  a  very  long  time.'- 

f'aU  .Va//  Ga-:(.</e. 


W.     Crooke.      T  M  E      N  O  R  T  H- 
\VESri';RN       PROVINCES      OF 

INDIA:     THKIK    ElHNDt.OGY    AND 

Admin  isTRATifjN'.     By  W.  Crookk. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy 

8:'o.  JO'.  6f. 
'  A  cirefully  and  well-written  :iccount  of  one 
of  the  nioit  important  provinces  of  the 
Kmpire.  .Mr.  Crookede.ils  with  the  land 
i'l  its  physic.il  aspect,  tlic  province  under 
Hindoo  and  Mussulman  rule,  under 
llritiMi  rule,  its  tthnology  and  sociolo;:y, 
its  religious  .ind  social  life,  the  land  and 
its  settlement,  and  the  native  pe.x^aru. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  map 
is  excellent.' — ^tanclutter  Guaru'iait. 


A.  Boisragon.     THE  BENIN  MAS- 
.S.\CRE.    By  Captai.n  Boisragon. 
Second  Edition.     Cr,  8vo.     y.  6d. 
'  If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred 
years  ago  it  vvould  be  read  to-day  as  an 
English  classic' — Scotsman. 
'  If  anything  could  enhance  the  horror  and 
the  pathos  of  this  remarkable  book  it  is 
the   simple   .style   of   the    author,    who 
writes  as  he  would  talk,  unconscious  of 
his  own    heroism,    with  an    artlessness 
which  is  the  highest  art.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

H.  8.  Cowper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GR.A(JES:  OR,  the  Great  Stonk 

TkMI'I  ES   fiK    TrII'').'.!.      By    H.    S. 

Cuvvi'EK,  F.S.A.    With  Maps,  Plans, 

and7S  lUustr.ations.  DcmyZvo.  ior.6rf. 

'  l''orms  a  valuable  chapter  of  what  h.is  now 

become    quite   a    large    and    important 

branch  of  antiiiu.-irian  research.' — Times. 

W.  Kiimaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By 
W.  Kinnaird  Rose,  Reutei's  Cor- 
respondou;.  With  Plans  and  23 
Illustrations.     C>-irwn  8vo.    6s, 

W.  B.  Worafold.    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  W.  B.  WoRSFOLD,  M..\.      Will: 

a  Map.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

'  A   monumental  work  compressed   into  a 

veiy  moderaie  compass.' — World. 


Naval  and  Military 


G.  W.  Steeveas.     N.WAL  POLICY : 

ByG.  W.  Steeven.s.    Demy^vo.  6j. 

I  his  book  is  a  description  of  the  British  and 

other  more  important  navies  of  the  world, 

with  a  sketch  of  the  lines  on  which  our 

naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 

'  .An  extremely  able  and  interesting  work.' 

—Daily  Citron  klc. 

D.  Hannay.    A   SHORT    HISTORY 

OF   THE   ROYAL   NAVY,   From 

ICari-y  Times  to  the  Present  Dav. 

By   David   Ha.nnay,       lUu.stratcfl. 

.!    Vnh.     Demv  8w.     7J.    6d.    i\icii. 

Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

'  V\'e  ri'id  itfrom  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 

and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 

orisk  i)icturi'  of  the  y.v.\,  with  all  its  fuili-- 

.md  its  grandeur,  will  notbeclis.qipolnti'd. 

'I'lic  hibtoriim  is  endowed  with   lilT:uy 

skill  and  style.' — Stanu'.ttd, 


i     * 
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'  We  can  warmly  recommend  Mr.  Hannay's 
volume  to  any  intelligent  student  of 
naval  history.  Great  as  is  the  merit  of 
.Mr.  Hannay's  historical  n.irrative,  the 
merit  of  his  strategic  exposition  is  even 
greater.'     7"/«/«. 

:.  Cooper  King.  THE  STORY  OF 
TI 1 E  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colont-l 
Cooi'ER  King.     li>ustrated.     Demy 

SJ'iI.       7.1.   (id. 

\n  authoritative  .ind  accurate  story  of 
Engliuid's  military  prcgress.'— i3a/.j 
Mail. 

Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 
Cavendish).  By  Rohf.rt  Soutiif.y. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
David  Hannay.  Second  Edition. 
(.'roxcn  8zi,'.     6s. 
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'  Admirable  and  well-told  stories  of  our  naval 
history.' — A  mty  and  Navy  Gazette. 
A  brave,   inspiriting   book.' — Black  and 
White. 

W.   Claxk  EusselL     THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL      LORD      COLLING- 
WOOD.     By  W.  Clakk  Russki.i,. 
With  Illustrations  by  F,  Hkangwyn. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  3vo.     6s, 
'  .\  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
.S.'.  James's  Gazelle. 
'  A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Reriic-.u, 

E.  L.   S.    Horsburgh.     THE   CAM- 


PAIGN   OF    WATERLOO.      By 
E.  L.  S.  HoR.'^UKGH,  B.A.     With 
Plans.     Crown  Bvo.     y. 
'A    brilliant    essay — simple,     .sound,     and 
thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

H.     B,     George.        B.AI'TLES     OF 
ENGLISH    HISTORY.     By  H.   B. 
George,    M.A.,    Fellow    of    New 
(,'o)lege,   Oxford.      With    numerous 
Plans.     Third  Edition.    Cr,  8j'o.   6s. 
'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers— and    has  executed   it  with   a 
large  measure  of  success.' — Times. 


General   Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  COUNTRY 
LIFE.  ByS.  Baring  GouLn.  With 
Si.vty-sevcn  Illustrations.  Large  Cr. 
Svo.     Eifth  Edition.     6s.  , 

'  •' Old  Country  Life,"  aa  healthy  wholesome  ' 
reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, lull  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be  published  throughout  the  year. 
Sound,  hearty,  an<i  English  to  tile  core' 
—  irnrld. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HO.ME.       By    S.    Baring  (ioi.-r.n. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Cro-um  3vo.     6s. 
'The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
story.     A  delightful  fireside  companion.' 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 

3.    Baring    Gould.       HISTORIC 

ODDITIES       AND       STR.ANfiK 

KVICNTS.     By  S.  Baring  Gori.n. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crviun  ?,vo.     6s. 

'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining 

chapters.    Delightful  reading.'— ^jwcj. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FAN.VnCISM.  By  S.  Baking 
Gould.    Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  Os.  , 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  G.\RLAND  OF  i 
COUNTRY  SONG:  Eiiglibh  Folk, 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  | 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Bakinc;  , 
tJouLU  and  II.  F.  Siieppard.  I 
JJemjt  ^to.     6s. 


S.  Baring  Gould.  SONGS  OF  TH1-: 
WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  F'ngland,  with 
their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
Baring  Gould,  M..\.  ,  and  H.  F. 
Shki'WRD,  M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts 
/.,  //.,  ///.,  y.  each.  Part  IV.,  51. 
/n  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  15?. 
'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Heview. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRi: 
ODDITIES  AND  SIR.WGE 
I':VE.NTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.     Croicn  8to.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  .STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPLRSTITIONS. 
Jiy  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  Svo. 
^Second  Edition.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
Ol'  SOUTHl'.kN  FR.ANCE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  2  vo/s.  Demy 
Si'o.     32J. 

Cotton  Minchln.     OLD    HARROW 
D.\YS.    By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin. 
Cr.  870.     Second  Edition.     5.1. 
'  This   book    is    an    admirable   record.'— 
Daily  Chronicle. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OK  Till';  RT.  HON.  W.  IvGLAD- 
SIONE,  M.P.  Kdited  by  A.  W. 
HuTTON,  M.A.,  and  H.J.  Cohen, 
M..\.  With  Portrnils,  /)emv  8vo. 
Vols.  /.v.  and  X.,  i-2s.  6.1.  each. 
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,  V.  Zenker.  ANARCMIS.M.  liy 
1;.  V.  Zknkkk.     Demy  &V0.     -js.  6ii. 

'  Hcrr  Zenker  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
careful  and  critical  liistory  of  the  growth 
of  .Anarchist  theory.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  a  really  interesting 
work.' — Literature. 

II.  G.  Hutchinson.  THE  (JOLFING 
I'lLGRl.M.  Uy  HoitACi-;  G. 
Hutchinson".    Cro7v>i8vo.    6s. 

'  I'ull  of  useful  information  with  plenty  of 

good  stories.' — Truth. 
'  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will 

be  incomplete.'     fail  Mall  Gazette. 
'  It  will  charm  all  j;olfers.' — Times. 

J.  WeUs.  OXFORD  AMD  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  J.  Wki.ls,  M..\., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadhani  College. 
.Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svc.     y.  6d. 

'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  readable  and  intelligent 
account  of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  writ*  en  by  persons  who  are  p;)s- 
sessed  of  a  close  ac(iuaint.ince  with  the 
system  and  life  of  lir-  Uiiivcrsily.' — 
Athc>HFU>n. 

J.  WeUs.  OXFORD  AND  IT.S 
COLLEGES,  liy  J.  V.'kli.s,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadhani 
College.  Illustrated  by  E,  II.  New. 
Second  Kdilion.  Fcap.  %vo.  y. 
Leather,     y  6d.  tict. 

'  An  admirable  and  accur.ite  llltle  treatise, 
attr.ictively  illustrated.' — World. 

'Aluminous  and  tasteful  little  volume.  — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

'  Kxactly  what  the  intelligent  visitor 
wanii.' —C lasso-v  Herald. 

.\.H.  Thompson.  CAMBRIDGE  AND 
ITSCOLLEGFS.  By  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson.  With  Illustrations  by 
!■:.  II.  Nkvv.  PottSvo.  2s.  Leather, 
y.  (id.  net. 

This  book  is  uniform  wlili  Mr.  Wells'  very 
successful  book,  "Oxford  and  its  Col- 
leges.' 

'  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs.' — Scots  inaii. 

'\  very  neat  and  tasteful  little  volume, 
intelliffently  condensing  all  available  in- 
formation.'—/..•Vtv.i .'.«  v. 


C.  G.  Robertson.  VOCES  ACADlv 
MIC.F..  Hy  C.  Grant  Robertson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Wit/'i  a  Frontispiece.  PottZvo.  y.6d. 

'Decidedly      clever      and      amusing.' — 

A  thetueum. 
'A  clever  and  entertaining  little  book.' — 

/'all  Mall  Gazette. 

Rosemary  Cotes.  DANTE'S  G.-\R- 
DEN.  By  Rosemary  Cotes.  With 
a  Frontispiece.     Fc/>,  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

'  \  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante.' — Academy. 

Clifford  Harrison.  READING  AND 
READERS.  By  Clifford  Harri- 
son.    Fcp.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

'  We  recommend  schoolmasters  to  examine 
its  merits,  for  it  is  at  school  that  readers 
are  made.' — Academy. 
An  extremely  sensible  little  book.  — .1/.ih- 
Chester  Guardian. 

L.  Whibley.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR  ORGAN  IS. VTION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  1  . 
WiiiiiLi;v,  M..\.,  Fellow  of  Bern- 
broke  College,  Cambridge.  Cr^nvn 
Svo.    6s. 

'  An  exceedingly  useful  handbook  :  a  careful 
and  well-arranged  study.' — Times. 

L  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  .SCIENCE 
AND  I'RACTICF.  By  L.  L.  Price, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Crozvn  Svo,     6s, 

3,  8.  Shedlock.    THE  PIANOFORTE 

SO\.Vl'.\  :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment. ByJ.  S.  Shellock.  Crozvn 
Svo.     y. 

'  This  work  should  'u«  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.  .\  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference.' — .1  theiueuiii. 

E  M.  Bowden.  THE  l-.XAMPLE  OF 
BUDDH.V:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
BoWDKN.      Third    Edition.     i6mo. 

■2S.  6d. 
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Science  and  Technology 


Freudenreich.  DAIRY  RACTERIO- 
LOGY.  A  Short  Manual  for  the  Use 
of  Students.  By  Dr.  Ed.  von 
FRErDENKEiCH,  Translated  by 
J.  R.  AiNsuoRTH  Davis,  M.A. 
Crtncn  Svo.     zs.  6c/. 

Chalmers  MitchelL    OUTLINES  OF 

BIOLOGY.       By     P.     Chalmers 

Mitchell,  M.A.    Illustrated.    Cr, 

Zvo.    ts. 

A   text-book   designed  to  cover  the  new 

Sched\ile  issued   by  the  Royal  College 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

a.  Massec.      A  MOXOGRAPH  OF 

'Mil':  MYXOG.\STKi:s.  HyGl-.OKr;!, 

Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates. 

Royal  Zvo.     iSf.  net. 

'  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 

the  l.ingnage  trpating  of  this  group  of 

organisms.       Indispensable     to      every 

student  of  the  My-:og.istres.'— iVa/ior. 

Stephenson  and  Buddards.  ORNA- 
MENTAL DESUiN  FOR  WOVEN 
FABRICS.  By  C.  Stiu'iikxson,  of 
The  Technical  CoIIcrp,  Bradford, 
and  F.  SunnARDS,  of  The  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds.  With  65  full-page 
plates.  Demy  8vo.  ys.  6r/. 
'  The  book  is  very  ally  done,  displaying  an 


intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'— Vor/ishire  Post. 

TEXTBOOKS  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT 

a'-.d  WERTHEIMER. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRI.SH.     By  ). 
A.  E.  Wood.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo. 
IS.  6rf. 
A  text-book  for  students  preparing  for  the 
City  and  Guilds  examination,  based  on 
the      syllabus.       The      diagrams      arc 
numerous. 
'  Though  primarily  intended  for  students, 
Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted   with  advantage  by  any  girls 
who  w.-int  to  make  their  own  frocks.  The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the 
diagrams  very  helpful.' — Literature. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.     By 
F.  C.  Webber.    With  many  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Sto.     y.  6d. 
'  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
sub;  ect.'—  Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  H.  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Crmun  Zvo. 
2S.  dd. 


Philosophy 


L.  T.  Hobhouse.    THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.     By   L.  T.    IIoh- 
nousE,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
DemyZvo.     2  if. 
'The     most     important     contribution     to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of    Mr.     Hradleys    "  Appf.irance    and 
Reality." ' ~Glnsgo;i<  Hey-nld. 
'  A  brilliantly  written  volume.' — Times. 

Vf.  H.  Fairbrother.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OV  T.  II.  GRi'-.lsN.  By 
W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M..\.  Cr. 
Qvo.    3.1.  Cd. 

'In    every  way    an     admirable    book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 


F.  W.  BuBsell.    THE  SCHOOL  OF 

PLATO.     By  F.  W.  BfsSKl.L,  D.D., 

Fellow  of  Brascnose  College,  Oxford. 

Demv  8t'C.     lot.  6d. 

'A  rlcvi-r  and    stimulating   book.' — Man- 

I  /idler  (iiinrdian, 

F.   S.    Granger.      THE   WORSHIP 
OF    THE    ROMANS.       By   F.   S. 
(iRANtjER,    M.A.,    Litt.D.      Crmt't! 
8to.     6s. 
'  A  scholarly  analysis  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies,   beliefs,    and    superstitions    of 
ancient   Rome,  conducted    in  the   new 
light  of  comparative   anthropology.'— 
Times, 
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Theology 


3.  r,.  Driver.  .SERMON.S  ON  SUI!- 
I  i;f  :ts    COX  n  iccted     with 

■rilK  OLD  TIvSTAMKNT.  Hy  .S. 
R.  Dkivkr,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
<  ,'lmrch,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.Zvo, 
6.f. 
'  A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "  Introduction."' — Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.   EOUNDERSOFOLD 
TK-STAMKNT   CRITICISM.      Hy 
r.    K.   Chkyne,    D.D.,    Oriel   Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.     Lar£;c  Crown  Svo. 
7<.  bri. 
A  historicd  sketch  ofO.  T.  Criticism. 
'A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.'— 
Times. 

H.  RashdalL  DOCTRINE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  Hy  Hastings 
Rashdall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.    Cr.Svo.   6r. 

'  An  attempt  to  tr.-inslate  into  the  languaHL- 
of  modern  thoui^ht  some  of  the  Ica'.linj^ 
ideas  of  Christian  Theology  and  Kthics.' 
— Scotsman. 

'  A  very  intereflinq;  attempt  to  restate  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
in  which  Mr.  Rashdall  appear.;  to  us  to 
have  achieved  a  high  measure  of  success, 
lie  i"!  often  learned,  almost  alw.ays  sym- 
pathetic, and  always  singularly  lucid.'— 
.Manchester  Guariiian, 

H.  H.  Henaon.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As  Illustr.-ited  by  the 
I'"pistles  of  St.  Paul  to  tlie  Corinthians. 
Hy  H.  H.  IlKNSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

'  A  worthy  contribution  towards  same  solu- 
tion of  the  preat  religious  problems  of  tlic 
present  day.' — .Si-otsinan. 

H    H.  Benson.     Dl.sriPLINE  AND 
LAW.     Hy  II.    IIi,N>,l.l.Y  Hf.Nson, 
H.D.,  Fellow  of  All  .Souls',  O.xford. 
I'lap.  Bvo.     2.f.  (i,f. 
'An   admir.ible  little  volume  of  Lent  ad- 
dresses.'— Gur.itiian. 

H.     H.     Henson.       LIGHT     AND 

IJvWEN   :  HlSTORKAI-         AM) 

Social  Seumons.     Hy  If.  H.  Hkn- 
SON,  M.A.     ('row>!  8r'().     Cts. 
'They  are  always  reason-ible   as   well   as 
»i(;orous.  '—Scotsvtnn. 


W.    H.    Bomiott.       A    PRIMER    OI' 

THE  HIBLE.     By  W.  H.  BKNNF.n . 

Second  Kdition.     Cr.  '&vo.     as.  6i/. 

'Tlie  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 

critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 

compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' — 

Manchester  Guardian. 

C.   H.   Prior.      CAMBRIDGE    SER- 
MONS.     Edited  by  C.   H.  Priok, 
M..\.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of    Pem- 
broke College.     Crown  %vo.     ds. 
\  volume  of  sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of    Cambridge    by    various 
preachers,  including  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 

'Wruiiam  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Hakki- 
SON,  M.A.,  I.atc  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  '  LuCAS  Malet.  ' 
Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  Sermons  by  a  son-in-law  of 
Charles  Kiugsi^y. 

Cecilia  Robinson.    TH !•:  MINI.STRY 

Ol''  DE.\CONES.^KS.     By  Dcacon- 

ness  Cr.ciLi.\  Rohisson.     With  an 

Introduction  by  the  .Lord  Bishop  of 

Winchester.     Cr.  Sto      y.  6d. 

'  .\  learned  and  interesting  book,  combining 

with  no  ordinary  skill  the  authority  of 

learned  research  with  tie  practical  utdity 

of  .1  descriptive  manual.' — Scotsman. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIG ION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
LAYAKn,  M.A.     iSmo.  is. 

V/.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  D/ 
CATECIIIZANDIS  RUDinUS 
OF  ST.  AUGU.STINE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  YoRKi;  Fausset,  M..\.   Cr.  Svo. 

.\n  edition  of  a  Treatise  on  the  KssentiaK 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  best 
methods  of  impressing  them  on  c.ind!- 
dates  for  baptism. 

F.  ■Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  l-\  ^\■l;sToN,  M..V. 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.    Pott  Svo.     6d.  int. 

A  sm.ill  volume  of  devotions  at  the  HoK' 
Communion,  especially  ad.ipted  to  tl.;: 
needs  of  servers  and  those  who  do  not 
communicate, 
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A  Kempis.     THE   IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.     By  Thomas  a  Kkmpis. 
With    .in    Introduction    by    Dean 
I'AURAK.       Illustr.-ited     by    C.    M. 
(iiiRio,  and  printed  in  black  .ind  red. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  %vo.     Buck- 
ram,    y.  6d.     Padded  morocco,  y. 
'Amongst    all    the    innumerable    English 
editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can 
have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 
this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 
type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.'— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
Hy  John  Kkbi.k.  With  an  Intro- 
duction   and   Notes   by  W.    L(jck. 

IbanDboofts 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D 
THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLICSOFTIII'; 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,    i-.dited 
with   an   Introduction   by    E.   C.   S. 
GlD-SON,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leed.s,  late 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.    Demy  8zu.    i2.r.  6d. 
'  Dr.  Gibson  is  a  master  of  clear  and  orderly 
exposition.     And  he  h.is  in  a  high  degree 
a  quality    very    necessary,  but    rarely 
found,  in   commentators  on  this  topic, 
that  of  absohite  fairness.     His  book  is 
pre-eminently  lionest.' — Times. 
'  We  welcome  with  tlie  utmost  satisfaction 
a   new,  cheaiicr,  and   more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.    Gibson's  book.     It  was 
greatly  wantid.     Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
theological  students  just  wliat  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in   the  hands    of   every  candidate    for 
orders. ' — Guardian, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  -I'O  THE 
HLSTORY  OE  RELIC  ION.  Hy 
F.  Li.   Jkvons,   M.A.,  Lilt.D.,  I'rin- 


D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Ireland  Professor  at  0.\fortl.  Illus- 
by  R.  AnniNG  Bkm,.  Second  Edition, 
E'cap.  ^vo.  Buckram.  y.  6d. 
Padded  morocco.      5s. 

'The  present  edition  is  annotated  witli  all 
the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.  The  progress  and  circum- 
stances of  its  composition  are  detailed 
in  the  Introduction.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting Appendix  on  the  Mss.  of  the 
"Christian  Year,"  and  another  giving 
j  the  order   in   which    the    paems   were 

written.  A  "  Short  Analysis  of  the 
"Thought"  is  prefixed  to  each,  and  any 
difficulty  in  the  text  is  explained  in  a 
note.'— Guardian. 

Of  Cbcologe. 

.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
cipal    of    liishop     Hatfield's    Hall. 
Demy  8zo.    10s.  6d. 
'Dr.  Jevons    has  written  a  notable  work, 
;  whi-h   we  can   strongly  recommend   to 

the  serious  attention  of  theologians  and 
anthropologists.'— jl/(i;;i//i'i/(r>'  Guar- 
dian. 
■  '  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra 
tion,  the  singiil.ir  acuteness  and  force  of 
'  the   author's  judgment.     He  is  at  once 

.  critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  nnd 

i  suggestive.       A     comprehensive      and 

thorough  book.' — Birminsham  Post. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OE  TH1-;  INCAR- 
\       NATION,    liy  R.  L.  Orn.KY,  M.A., 

late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
'      O.xon, ,  and  I'l  incipal  of  I'usey  House. 

In  Two  Volumes.     Dcmy^vo.     \y. 

'  Le.irned  and  reverent :  lucid  and  well 
•.xxxan^eA.' —-Record. 
,  '  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  .account  of  the 
m.ain  currents  of  speculation.  .Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley's  merits.  — Guardian. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  W.  E.  Col- 
lins, M.A. ,  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  at  King's  College, 
London.  With  Map.  Cr,  Szv. 
3^.  bd. 

An    investigation    in    detail,    hosed    upon 
original  authorities,  of  the  beginnings 


Z\iQ.  Cburcbnian's  Xtbrarg. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 


of  the   English  Church,  with  a  careful 
account  of  earlier  Celtic  Christianity. 
'  An  e\cellont  example  of  thorough  and  fresli 
historical  -waxV.' —Guardian, 

.SOME  NEW  TIvST.VMENT  PRO- 
BLEMS. By  Artiii-k  Wrici!!', 
I'ellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Croivn  8z'ti.     6s. 
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'Rold  and  outspoken;  earnest  and  rtvtr- 
Knt..'—Glasffi>7v  Herald, 

Tllli     KINGDOM     OF    HEAVEN 
MERE  AND   HEREAFTER.      By 


Canon     Winterbotham,     M.A., 
n.Sc,  LL.B.     Cr.Zvo.     y.dd. 
'A   most  able   book,  at  once  exceedingly 

lliouchtfulandrichly ;     -festive.' — Glas- 

!,'<ni'  Herald. 


Z\iZ  Xfbrari?  of  Devotion 

Pott  Sw,  cloth,  2s. :  leather,  zs.  Q>d.  iirf. 

■  This  series  is  excellent.' — ^TiiK  KiSHop  op  London. 

'  .\  very  delightful  edition.' — 'J'iik  Hisiioi'  oi-  liAiii  and  Wrci.i.s. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — TiiK  IJiSHOi-  of  Lichfikld. 

'The  new  "  I.ilirary  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'— The  BiSHoi' of  I'ETERBOROtXH. 

'  Chr.i'ining.' — Record. 


'  iJelightful.'— C'/<»rr/(  Bells. 

I'lHi  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST,  AU-  I 
(;US'I'INIv       Newly   Translanted,  ' 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  HiGG,  D.D.,  late  .Student  of  Chri.st 
Church.     Second  F.diiion. 
'  The  translation   is  an  excellent  piece  of 
Knglish,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exposition.     We  augur  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily. '- 
Tintc!. 

I'HE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    Ry  John 

Kki'.i.k.       With     Introduction    and 

Notes    by    Walter    Lock,    D.D., 

Warden  of  Keble   College,    Ireland 

Professor  at  Oxford. 

'  The  volume  is   very  prettily  bound  and 

printed,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  an 

advance    on    any  previous  editions.' — 

Guardian. 

IlIE  IMITATION  OF  CHRI.ST.    A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an   Intro-  ' 


duction,  by  C.  RicG,  D.D.,  late 
Student  of  Christ  Church. 

A  practic.illy  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  re.ader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  ex.nctly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  autlior. 

'  The  text  is  at  once  scholarly  in  Its  faithful 
reproduction  in  English  of  the  sonorous 
Church  Latin  in  which  the  original  is 
composed,  and  popular.' — Scotsman. 

'  A  beautiful  and  scholarly  production.'— 
Speaker. 

'  A  nearer  approach  to  the  original  than 
has  yet  existed  in  F.nglish.' — .Academy. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  Ry  J. 
W.  SxANBRinoK,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Rainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

'  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.     It 

deserves  high  commendation.'— CV/Kf-f/j 
Gaoc/te. 


XcaOcra  of  IRcHflion 

Edited  by  II.  C.  liEECHING,  M.  A.    /F/M  Portraits,  Cro-f/t  Svo.    ^s.  6/1. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  following  are  ready — 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN      Ry  R.  II. 

Hltton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.      By  J.   II.   Ovkk- 

TON,  M.  A. 
lUSHOP  WILRERFORCE.      Ry  (J. 

W.  Daniki.l,  M.A. 
C.XRDINAL  MANNINC.     Ry  A.  W. 

IIUITON,  M.A. 

rilARI.F.S   SIMEON.     Ry  H.  C.  C. 
MouLi:,  D.D. 


Ry  Walter  LorK, 
Mrs. 
R. 


JOHN  KEBLI 

D.D. 
THOMAS    CH.VLMERS.      By 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDRF.WES.      Ry 

L.  Ottley,  M..V. 
AUGU,STINE  OK  C.VNTERBURY, 

Ry  K.  L.  Cu ITS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM      LAUD.       By    W.     II. 

IIUTTON,  B.D. 
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JOHN  KNOX.     By  F.  MacCunn. 

[OHN  HOW'K.     RyR.   F.  Horton, 
D.D. 

RISHOP  KEN. 
M.A. 


Hy  ]•".   A.  Clakkk, 


GEORGE    FOX,    THE    QUAKER. 

BvT.  HODCKIN.  D.C.E. 
JOI'IN      DONNIO.        By    AUGUSTUS 

JksSOPP,  D.D. 
THOM.VS    CRANMER.       By.   A.    .1, 

Mason. 


Otiier  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Fiction 


SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS 

Marie  Oorelli's  Novels 

/mixc  crown  8vo.     6i.  each. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLD.S. 

F.ii;htccnth  F.dit'uin. 
VENDETT.\.     lumrieenth  Edition. 
THELMA.     Twentieth  Edition. 
ARDATH:     THE    .STORY    OF    A 

DEAD  SELF.     Eleventh  Edition. 
THE    SOUL  OF   LILITH.      Ximh 

E.dition. 
WORM  WOO  !■).     Eighth  Edition. 
BARABBAS:    A  DREAM  OF  THF. 
WORLD'S    TR.VGEDY.       Thirty- 
third  Edition. 
'  The  tender   reverence  of   the   treatment 
•Tnd  the  imaginative  btauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled   us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and   the  conviction   is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 
provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.     'I'he  amplification;, 


of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con- 
ceived with  hi^h  poetic  insight,  and  ihU 
"Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy"  is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphra'.e 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspin 
narrative.'— /JKiJ/in  Ktvievj, 


'HE      SORROWS 
Thirty-ninth  F.diiio 


OF      .SATA.N. 


'A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The 
ci):iception  is  ni:i':;nificeiit,  and  is  likelv 
lo  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  ha; 
immense  command  of  language,  and  m 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  -  This  interesting: 
and  remarkable  rom.ince  will  live  loi:i: 
after  much  of  the  epi  cmeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  suh 
lim".'— W.  T.  Stea[;  in  the  Rcvic-.r 
of  l\eviciv$. 


Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  Zvo.     6s.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CWR.      Ei,^hth  \ 
Edition.  \ 

'  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of  1 
critical  an.ily.sis  impo.ssible  within  our 
limit ;  brilliant,  but  not  superficial  ; 
well  considered,  but  not  el.iborated  ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  he 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasnrc.'—  The  World. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Fifth  Edition. 
'A    praceful,    vivacious    comeily,    true    to 
human     nature.       The    charai  trrs     are 
traced  with  a  masterly  h.and.' — 'J'imes, 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fourth  Edition. 

'Of  all  Mt.   Hope's  books,  "A   M.-m  of 

Mark"  is  the  one  which  be-t  compares 


with     "The     Prisoner 
NntioHal  Ohserz'er, 


of    Z<n<la. 


THE  rilRONICLE.S  OF  COl'XT 
A.NTOMO.  Third  Edition. 
'  It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  ciiivalry,  and  pure  ron'ance.  Tlic 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' 
—Guardian. 

i'HRO.SO.      Illustrated     by     H.     R. 
Millar.     Third  Edition. 

'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  e|uick  wilh 
vitality,  stirriiij-^  I  he  blood.'-  St.  James  ■! 
Gazette. 
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'  A  story  of  adventure,  every  page  of  which 
is  palpitating  with  :\ction.' — i'/fiiAer. 

'From  cover  to  cover  "Phroso"  not  only 
engages  the  attention,  mt  carries  the 
reader  in  little  whirls  o(  dilii;hl  from 
adventure  to  ailventute. —Anii/fi/iy, 

SIMO.V  DALE,     lllustiat.-il.      T/iini 

Julilion. 
'"Simon  Oale"  is  one  ..f  the  best  lii  eorical 


romance;  tli.-it  have  been  written  for  a 
long  while.' — St.  James's  Cnr.ette. 

'  A  brilliant  novel.  The  story  is  rapid  anil 
most  excellently  told.  As  for  the  hero, 
he  is  a  perfect  hero  of  romance  ' — 
.■l//ientru»i. 

'There  is  searching  analysi-;  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Times. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 


Crmvn  Svo. 
PIKRRF.  AND  III.S  PFOI'LE. 

/■'/////  Edition,  i 

'.Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex-  I 

ecuted.    There  is  strength  and  gci    us  in  i 

Mr.  I'arker's  style.' — Daily  Teltgraph.    \ 

MRS.  T.VLCHION.     Fourth  Edition.  I 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' —  1 

Aiheutrum. 
'  Hut  little  behind  anything  that  has  been 
done  by  any  writer  of  our  time.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
'A   very  striking  and   admirablr  novel.' — 
.St.  James's  tiazetie. 

TIIF  TRANSL.VnON  OF  A 
.S.W'AGK. 
'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difiicult  to 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with  great  skill  and  delic-icy.  The 
reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this 
original,  fresh,  and  well-iold  tale  mu-  i 
be  a  dull  person  indeed.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

TIIF.    TRAIL    OF    THE    .SWOKl). 

llhistratfd.  Sixth  Kdition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  b  <1  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  gre.-.  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible.'— /Ja/'/y  Chronicle. 

WIIFN     VALMOXD     CAMI'      TO 
I'ON'TLXC ;    'i'he   Story  of  a    Lost 
Napok'on.     I'ourth  LLiition. 
'  Here  we  find  romance— real,  breathing, 
living  romance.    'I'he  ch.aracter  of  Val- 
mond  is  drawn  unerringly.     The  book 
must  be  read,  we  may  say  reread,  for 
any  one  thoroughly  to  appr. ,  iate  Mr. 
Parker's  delicate  touch  and  innate  sym- 
pathy   with     humanity. '  —  Pall    Mall 
Gazette. 

AN      ADVENTURER      OF      TIIF. 


6s.  each. 

NORTH:  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'  I'retly  Pier.e.'     Sii  oiul  liditiun. 
'The  present  I  uok  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  uf  the  great   North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  P.irker's  already  high 
reputation,'— C/«ii'tf7<;  Herald. 

THE   SF.ATS   OF  THE  MIGHTY. 

lUiLStralrd.     Ninth  I-.Jitirin. 

'The  best  thing  be  has  done;  one  of  the 
best  things  tliat  any  one  has  done  lately.' 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  become  stronger  and 
easier  with  every  serious  novel  that  he 
attempts.  He  shows  the  matured  power 
which  his  former  novels  have  led  ■■-  to 
expect,  and  has  produced  a  reall  ne 
historical  novel.'   -Athencrum. 

'  A  great  book.' — liUick  and  iVhiie. 

•  O'le  of  the  strongest  stories  of  lu-^torical 
interest  and  adventure  that  we  have  re.-id 
for  many  a  day.  .  .  .  A  notable  and  suc- 
cessful book.' — Steaker. 

THE    POMP  OF   THE    L.UTLET- 
TF.S.     Second  Edition.     3.!.  6c/. 

'Living,  breathing  romance,  genuine  and 
unfurcett  pathos,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
siditle  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
Mr.  Parker  has  ever  displayed  before. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  work  of  a  true  artist.' 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  .STRONG: 
■T.     Romance     of    Two     Kingdoms, 
illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  Mr.  (lilbert  Parker  has  a  master's  hand  in 
weaving  the  threads  of  romantic  fiction. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  cb.-iracier  which 
does  not  convince  us.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  Such  a  splendid  story,  so  splendidly  told, 
will  be  re.-id  willi  avidily,  and  will  add 
new  hon^iur  even  to  .Mr.  Parker's  reputa- 
tion.' --.V/.  James's  Gazette. 
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'No  one  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  literature 
but  will  read  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  latest 
romancewith  keen  enjoyment.  The  mere 
writing  is  so  good  as  to  he  a  delight  in 
itself,  apai'.  altogether  from  the  interest 
of  the  i^Xc'—Pn/l  AfallCazettt. 

*  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.     It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 


his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wihl 
nature.  There  is  no  character  without  its 
imiijue  and  picturesque  interest.  Mr. 
Parker's  style,  especially  his  descriptive 
style,  has  in  this  book,  perhaps  even  more 
than  elsewhere,  aptness  and  vitality.'— 
Literature. 


S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  %vo.     ds.  each. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.'— .S'/^n^m 

'That  whatever  Mr.  liaring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that  may 
be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  arc  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  language 
pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are  striking  and  original, 
his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  exceptional  people,  are  drawn  and 
coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are 
painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled  hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always 
fresh  and  never  dull,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.'  - 
Court  Circular. 


ARMIXF.LL.     Fourth  Edition. 
U  R I T  H.     Fifth  Edition. 

IN    THE    ROAR    OF    THE    SEA. 

Sixth  Edition. 
MR.S.  CURGENVKN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZrrA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN   OF   LOVE.      Fourth 

Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETT.\.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  Edition. 
NOl^MI.    Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 


THE  nROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition. 
'i'HE  PiOi-^NYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third  I:dition. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.       Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition. 
DLADYS.   Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
DOMITIA.     Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
tion. 
'  There  is  a  wealth  of  incident,  and  a  lively 
picture  of  Rome  in  the  i.arly  days  of  the 
ICmpire.' — Scotsman. 
'Mr.  B.iring  Gould,  by  virtue  of  his  hirid 
imagin.ition,  has  given  a  forcible  picture 
of  the  horrors  and  heroism  of  Imperial 
Rome. ' — Spectator. 


Conan  Doyle.     ROUND  THE  RI'.D 
LAMP.      By    A.    Cona.n    Doylk. 
Sixth  Edition.     Croivn  8i'o.     6s. 
'  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE 
R1:D  ROIiE.  By  .Stani.ky  Wi;v- 
MAN,  Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
WoonviLi.i:.  Fourteenth  Edition. 
Cro^un  8to.  6j. 
'A  book  of  which  we  have  read  every  word 


for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  reading,  and 
which  we  put  down  with  a  pang.'— 
Westminster  Gazette. 
'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  j^  age  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  anil  cour.-ige.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  Lucas  Malf.t.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.     C?-oum  8fo.     6s. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  CARISSIMA. 
liy  Lucas  Mali;  r,  Author  of  '  The 
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WAGES  OF 
\Lr.T.      Thir- 

:-ARlSSIMA. 
ithor  of  '  The 


Wages  of  Sin,'  etc. 
( 'rown  ivo.     6s. 


Third  Edition. 


George  OlBSing.    THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VI',I,LI':R.      Fiy    GicoKGK   (Jissi.nt;, 
.Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,'  etc.    Second  Edition.      Cr. 
%vo.     6s. 
'  Not  only  a  story  with  a  happy  ending,  Imt 
one  which  is  in  the  main  sufl'used  with 
cheerfulness,   and   occasionally  mounts 
to    the    plane    of    positive    hilarity.' — 
i>/>ectator. 
'  .\n  admirahlc  novel.' — Truth. 
'It  IS   a  hri^ht  and  witty  hook  above  all 
things.     Polly  .Sp.^rkes  is  a  splendid  hit 
of  \  ork.     A  lx)ok  which  contains  Polly, 
the  glorious  row  in  the  lodaing-house, 
and  such  a  brisk  plot,  moving  so  smartly, 
lightlV;  and  easily,  will  not  detract  from 
Mr.   Uissing's   rcput.ition.' — Pail  Mall 
C.azette. 
'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it ;  his  delight 
in  good  nature,  his  understanding  of  the 
feelings. '-/>'w^wii«. 

g.  R.  Crockett.      LOCH  INVAR.     I5y 

•S.    R.  CkocKKTT,  Author  of   'The 

Raiders,'    etc.      Illustr.ited.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8t'o.     6i. 

'  Kull  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 

of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 

humour   and    love.  .  ,  .'—li-'estminster 

Cazelte. 


THE  STANDARD 
ly  S.    R.  Crockktt. 


3.  R.  Crockett 

■SlOAREk. 
( 'rown  87V.     6s. 
'  A  delightful  tale  in  his  best  style.'— 

'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.' — I.iteralurc. 

'  Enjoyable  and  of  absorbing  interest.' — 

.S'cotsmnn. 

Arthur     Morrison.       TALES     C)I' 
MICAN    STREETS.      I'.y  Arthlk 
Morrison.       Eifth    Edition.       Cr. 
?,vo.     6s. 
'Told  with  consummate    art    and    extra- 
ordinary detail.     In  the  true  hunianiiy 
of    the   book   lies  its  justification,   the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitable triumph.'— -•(//;/•«(/«>«. 
'A  great  book.     'The  author's  method   is 
amazingly    effective,    and    produces    a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.      'J'he  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.     The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and   irresistible  in 
its  interest.  _  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make.'  — !('(»•/</. 


Arthur   Morriaon.      A   CHILD   OF 

THE  J.\(JO.     By  Arthur  Morri- 

.SON.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'— /"a//  Mall 

Gazette. 
'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  .sim- 
plicity.'— AthtnirMm. 

Mrs.     CUfford.       A      ELASII      OF 
SUMMI'.R.     By  Mrs.  W.   K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  i:tc. 
Second  Edition,     Cro'on  Si'o.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely toM.'—Speaier. 

Emily  Lawless.  HL'RRISH.  By  the 
Ilonble.  IvMii.Y  Lawi.kss,  .Author  of 
'  Maelcho,' etc.  Eifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

EmUy  Lawless.  MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
tcrnlh  ('cntury  Romance.  By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawlkss.  Second 
/■Idition.     Crown  ^vo.     6s. 

'  A  really  great  hooV.'—S/ectalor. 

'There  is  no  keener  pleasure  in  life  than 
the  recognition  of  genius.  A  piece  of 
work  of  the  first  order,  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  describe  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  achievements  of  this 
generation.' — Afanchester  Guardian. 

EmUy    Lawless.      TRAITS     AND 
(JONFIDENCE.S.     By  the  Honhle. 
JOmily  La\vli;ss.     Crown  8ot.     6s. 
'A  very  charming  little  volume.     A  book 
which  c.innot  be  read  without  ple.isure 
and  profit,  written  in  e.xcellent  English, 
full  of  ilelicatc  spirit,  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  nature,  human  and  inanimate.' 
—i\ill  Mai;  Gazette. 

Jane  Barlow.    A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.       By    .Iank    Barlow, 
Author    of    'Irish    Idylls.'      Second 
Edition.     Cro'.vn  Z-.w     6s. 
'Vivid  and  singularly  rea.\.'— Scotsman. 

Jane  Barlow.     FROM  THE   EAST 

UNTO   THE    WEST.       By    Jane 

Barl(jvv,   Author  of  '  Irish   Idylls.' 

etc.      Crown  8vo,     6s. 

'  The  genial  humour  and  never-failing  syin- 

jithy  recommenil  the  book  to  those  who 

like  ncuMiy  fiction." — Scotsman. 

J.  H.  Findiater.  THE  GREEN 
(;RAVI:s  Ol'    B.ALGOWRIE.      By 
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Jane     II.      Findlatkk.      Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6y. 
'  A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard, 
'  A  beautiful  ston',  s.id  and  strunge  as  truth 

itself.' — Vanity  Fair. 
'A  very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pail 

Mall  Gazette. 
'  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful 

sloty.'— Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 
'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 

beautiful.'— A'/<Ji/4  and  White. 

J.   H.   Flndlater.      A    DAU(}HTKR 
OK    STRIl'K.      By    Jank    Hixkn 
FiNDLAiKi;.     Croivn  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  story  of  strong  human  Interest.'— .'jVo/i- 

i>ian. 
'  Her  thoiight  has  solidity  and  maturity." — 
Daily  Mail. 

Mary     Findlater.       OVF.R     'IIIIC 

HILLS.         H)'     MAKY     I'lNUl.ATKK. 
Second  Edilii'/t.     C'r.  8z',).     6s. 
'  A  strong  a[id  fascinating  piece  of  work,' — 

Sc'otyf/taH. 
'  A  charming  romance,  and  full  of  incident. 

The  book  is  fresh  and  strong. '--.S"/^«Xrr. 
'  Will  make  the  author's  n.ime  loved  in  many 

a  household.' — Literary  World. 
'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  ami 

iinllincliing  truth.' — Biriiiin,;liani  i'oil. 

Alfred  OlUvant.    OWD  non,  '111 K 

(iRFY  DOli  OK  KKNMUIR.     By 

AlI'KED  Ol.l-lVANT.  second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

'Of  breathless  interest.'— .ffr/V/i/j  Weekly. 

'  V/iiird,    thrillin;.;,    strikingly    graphic. '-- 

I'uiicli. 
'  Tills  fine  romance   J  liogi  and  men.' — 

Oiitlooli. 
'  We  ailmire  this  book  e.'ctremcly  for  its 
origi.iality,  for  its  viriU:  .'ind  expressive 
Knglish,  abovit  ;dl  for  its  grit.  The  book 
is  to  our  mind  the  most  powerful  of  its 
class  that  we  l'''ve  rfi'.d.  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm.' —  Hookmnn, 
'  It  is  a  tine,  op'Mi-air,  blood-stiiiii..;  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  w,>niaii 
to  whom  a  liog  is  i^-.xx.'— Literature. 

B.    M.   Croker.      IMOt^GY   OK   TUK 

HARIONS.      By    B.    M.   CkOUKK, 

Author      of     'Diana     Banini;toii.' 

Eourlk  Edition.     Crown  Z~<'o.     bs. 

'  Air.;.  Croki'it'.xcels  in  the  atlniirably  simple, 

easy,  anti  direct  flow  of  her  nair.'Uivc,  the 

bri.^kne.^s  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  giiii- 

ality  of  her  portraiture,' — Sptitator. 


'  .Ml  the  char.icters,  indeed,  are  drawn  with 
Lli:arness  .and  certainty  ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  n.ame  any  quality  essential  to 
first-class  work  which  v  lacking  from  this 
book.' — .Saturday  A'e:'irw. 

H.   0.   WeUB.    THK   .ST0LF:N    BA- 
CILLUS,   and    otlu-r    .Stories.      By 
H.    G.    Wia.I.S.       Second    Edition. 
Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'They  are  the  impressions  of  a  very  strikiuj; 
imagination,  which,  it  woidd  .veein,  1,.^^ 
a  great  deal  within  its  reach.' — Saturday 
Kevietv, 

H.    0.    ■Wello.      Tlir:     PLATTNRR 
.STORY  AND  Othkks.     By   II.   G. 
Wklls.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Hvo. 
6s. 
'  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.'— .Vfi)/i- 
man. 
'  No  volume  has  appeared  for  a  long  time 
so  likely  to  give  eipial  i)lcasiire  to  the 
.simplest  reader  and  to  the  most  fastidious 
critic. ' — Academy. 

Sara  Jeanetts  Duncan  A  \'OV.\(;i'. 
OK  CON.SOL.VTIO.V.  By  Saka 
Ji:ANi;rrE  Dii.nca.n,  Author  ol' '  An 
Aiiioricati  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6t. 
'  Humour,  pure  and  sijonlaneous  -iiid  irrc'- 

sistible.' — Daily  Mail. 
'  .\  most  delightfully  bright  honV.'— Daily 

Telcgrafh. 
'  Eminently  amusing  and  entertaining.'— 

t^uttook. 
'The  dialogue  is  full  tttwit.'—CMe. 
'L.aughter    lurks    in    every   page.'— /'n//v 
A'cii'S. 

C.  F.  Keary.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  K.  Keaky.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'An  excellently  written  ^tory,  told  with  a 
sobriety  ami  restrained  force  which  ari; 
worthy  of  all  praise.'     .SlandarJ. 

'  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  ^iii.h  p<>etical  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  j.jiued  to  close ;,tudy 
of  character  and  sinpnlarly  truthful  di.i- 
logue  :  but  then  "'fhe  Journalist  "  i. 
altogether  a  rare  book.' — Athenauni 

'Full  of  intellectual  \-\^i:\ix.' -St.  James  i 
Ca::cttc. 

E.  F.  Benson.  DODO;  A  DKT.MI. 
OK  I  III';  D.'.Y.  I'y  K.  !•'.  liEN.stj.N. 
Sixtceiitit  Edition.     Cr,  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  delightfully  witty  sketch  of  society.'— 

.Spectator. 
'  A  iierp"lnal  feast  of  ej;igrain  anil  paraduv. 

—Speaker. 
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E.  F.  Benaou     ru'v.  VIN'IAGK.     l!y 
!•;.    ]■'.   l-ii;NSON.     .viilhoi-  of  '  Dodo.' 
Illustrated  Vjy  G.  I'.  J.acomb-Hooij.  i 
Third  F.ditioii.     Crown  Stw.     6.i. 
'  An  excellent  piece  of  romantic  literature  ;  j 
:i  very  graceful  and  moving  story.     We  : 
are  struck  with  the  close  observation  of 
lite  in  ViXitfiQc*—  Saturday  KevifiU. 
'  Full  of  fire,  carnestnes.s,  aiid  beauty.' — 

llie  li'orld.  _  .        .        I 

'.\ii     original      and     vigorous    historical  i 

romance.' — Morniiif;  J'ost.  j 

Vixs.    OUphant.       SIR    ROHI'lRT'.s  j 
K0RTI;NK.     I5y.  .Mrs.  Olii'ii.\nt.  ' 
('rown  Svo.     6.(. 
'Full  of  her  own  peculiar  charm  of  style 
and     character-painting.' — /'all    Mall 
Gazette. 

Mrs.  OUphant.  THE  TWO  M.\RY.s. 
My  Mrs.  Or.ll'llANT.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  &V0.     6f. 

Mrs.     OUphaut.        'JIu;     LADY'S 
WALK.        By      Mrs.      Olii'HAXT. 
.S,i;i>td  lidition.      (.'nni'H  Si'O.     6s. 
'A  story  of  e.viiuisite  tenilerness,   of  most 
delicate  fancy . '—/'/i//  Afall  Gasct/f. 

W.  Ii.  Uorris.   ^L•\TTIIEWAU,S■^1N. 

By  W.  K.  XoRlu.';,  Author  of' M.idc- 

MinisclU;   de    Mcrsac,'   etc.      I\nirth 

l-'.d'tion.     Crovn  "Avo.     6(. 

'An  intrllectually  .s.itisfactory  and  morally 

bracinj;  novel.' — Daily  Tc!e£raph. 

W.  E.  Non-is.     1 1 1.S  GR.XCi;.     By  VV'. 
I'",.  NoKUl.s.     Third  Edition.    Crc/tt>n 
Szv.     6s. 
'Mr.   Norris  has  dr.iwn  a  really  fine  char- 
acter in  the  Duke.' — Attuturun  . 

W.    E.    Norris.      THE    DK.SPOriC  i 
I.ADY.\NM)  OTHERS.     B- W.  i:. 
NoKKi.s.     Cnn"n  Htii.     6s. 
'  A  1)1"!;;..;  Ol  (jood  fiction  of  which  no  one  , 
will  XiTQ.'-Scotsnraft. 

W.  E.  Norris.  CL.\RKSS.\  KUR10S.\.  ' 
By  \V.  K.  NouKl.s.     Cr.  Sto.     6s. 
'  A  s  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  njeu  d^e.^prit 
it  is  capital,  as  a   lay  sermon  studded 
wich    Kerns  of  wit  and   wisdom   it  is  a 
model.'— 7'/ir  \V.»hi. 

W.  Clark  EusseU.  MY  DANISH 
SWEETIIICART.  By  W.  ''i.akk 
RfssioLL.         Jlliistru'cd.         Fourth 


Editi 


on.     Crotvn  8to. 
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Robci-t  Barr.     j.\  Till':  MlD.ST  OE 

.\LARMS.       By     Rdbickt     Barr. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8:w.     6s. 

'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 

byitscapital  humoui'.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'Mr.  ]5arr  has.ichieved  a  triumph.' — Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 

Robert    Barr.      THE     MUTABLE 

M.AXV.     I'y  RoiiKRl'  Bakk,  .\itthor 

of  'In   the    Midst   of   .Marms,'    '  .\ 

Woman    Intcrvcnos,'    etc.       Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 

has  yet  given  us.    There  is  much  insi;;ht 

in   it,    and   much   e.xcellent  humour.' — 

Daily  Chronicle, 

Andrew  Balfour.     BY  STROKE  OK 

SWORD.     By  y\NnRKW  Bai.foi,;;. 

lllustrat'.'d  Iiy  W.    CuHlTT  (,'OOKK. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'A  b.-inquet  of  good  things.' — Academy. 

'  A  recit.-.l  of  thrilling  interest,   told  with 

unll.igging  vigour. ' — Glote. 
'An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  semi- 
historic  romance.' — li'orld. 

Andrew  Balfour.    TO  ARMS       By 
Andkkw  BAi.rorK,  Autlior  o''  '  By 
Stroke  of  Sword.'  Illustr.'itcc.  Second 
F.di'ion.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  The  m.irvellous  perils  through  which  .Mian 
passes  arc   told  in   powerful  anil  li\'ely 
fashion.'— /'rt//  fifall  Gazette. 
'  .\  line  litory  finely  told.' — Canity  Fair. 

J.   Maclaren  Cobban.    THIC  KING 

OV    .\N1-\\M.\N:     A     .Saviour    of 

.Society.     By  J.  MACt.AR.'iN  COBBAN. 

Crown  8t'(i.     6s. 

'An  unqueslionnMy  interest  ng  book.     It 

contams  one  cl'^aracter,  at  least,  who  has 

in  him  the  root  cf  imi^.ortality.' — Fall 

Mall  Gazette. 

.T  Slauliuen  Cobban.  WILTTIKJU 
IIA\'I':  Tins  WOMAN?  By  J. 
M.\c!.AUi;.N  ('oni!AN,.Authorof  Tho 
Kinj;  of  .\ndaman.'     Cr.  ^-oo.     6s. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  ANtilCL 
OE     THE    COVI'.NANT.       By    J. 

i\lA<  r.AiClCN  CUHHAN".  Cr.  8z\'.  6t. 
'  Mr.  Cobban  has  achieved  a  work  of  such 
rare  distim  lion  that  there  is  nothing 
compara'.jlc  wiili  it  in  recent  .Scottisli 
romance.  It  is  a  great  historic  al  picture, 
in  which  fact  and  f.incy  are  weliled  to- 
gether in  a  fine  re.ilisatiou  ■  f  the  spirit  of 
the  timer..'— /',i//J/.(/.'C  i     tL: 
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R.  N.  Stephens.     AN  ENENFY    ID 

1  HE  KINO.     By  K.  N.  Sthpiii-.n.-. 
Second  Edition.      Cr.  %vo.     6(. 
'  It  is  full  of  movement,  nml  the  inovemciii 

is  .ilways  hwiys.x\\..' — Scotsman. 
'  .1.  stirritig  story  with  plenty  of  movement.' 
—  ff/iu-i-a»d  H'/i'U: 

M.E.Francis.    MISSKRIN.     By  ^t. 
E.  Fkancis,  .'\iitlior  of '  In  a  Noi th- 
em Village'     Second  F.dition.     Cr. 
Zvo.     6f. 
'  A  clever  aiid  charming  .story.' — Scotsman. 
'  Perfectly  delightful.'  — Par'/)'  Arnit. 
'.'\ii  exctllently  f.incied  love  tale.' — 
Athcnti'Uiii. 

Robert  Hichens.  BYEWAYS.  By 
RouEur  HiTCiiiNS.  Aiitlior  of 
'  Klanies,  etc'   Second  Edition.     Cr. 

^■JO.       65. 

'  .\  very  hifih  artistic  instinct  .-xnd  strikiiiR 
commanil  of  language  raise  Mr.  Hichens' 
work  far  above  the  ruck.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 

Percy  White.    A  PASSIONATE  I'll,- 

GRIM.     By  Pkucy  Wiini;,  .\uthor 

of  '  Mr.  Bailey-Martin.'    Cr.  ?ivo.   6.f. 

'  \  work  which  it  is  not  hyperbole  to  describe 

asofr.are>.'.'(cellcnce.'--/'(T//',1/ii//^rtcf///-. 

'  The  clever  book  nf  a  shrewd  and  clever 

author.'  —A  thenieum. 

Mrs.  Alan  Brodrick.  ANANIAS.  By 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Al.\.\  Bkoukick. 
Crozvn  Zvo,     6i. 

Mrs.  Orpen.    CORRAGEEN  IN  '98. 
By  Mrs.  Ori'kn.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
'.\n   admirable   piece  of  literary  work.'— 

Scotsman. 
'.\  viviil   picture   of  the  terrible  times  of 

1700.' — Lloyd  s. 
'.•\)i   able   story,   well   worth  reading,  and 
evidently   the    work    of    a   careful  and 
lhouf;blfid  writer.'— .SVo/iWrtw. 

J.  Keighley  Snowden.    THE  PLUN- 
DER I'll'.     By  J.  Keighley  Snow- 
i)K.N.     Crown  V>vo.     6s. 
'  .\s  original  in  stybj  and  plot  r.s  in  its  title. 

—  Truth. 

W.    Pett  Ridgo.     SliCRirPARY  TO 
BAY.Ni:,  .\I.l'.    By  W.  Pktt  RllxiK. 
Ctown  Svo,     bs. 
'Sparkling,    vivacious,    alventurous. — .S7. 

James's  Cazette. 
'  Ingenious,  amusing,  and  dijecially  smari. 

—  iror/d. 


J.  S.  Fletcher.  THE  BUILDERS. 
By  J.  S.  l''l.i;icilKK.  .■\uthf)r  of 
'When  Claries  I.  was  Kinp.' 
.Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

'  Uepletc   wilh   delightful    descriptions.'— 

I'anity  Fair. 
'The  l).ackground  of  country  life  iias  never 

been    sketched    more     realistically.' — 

lyorld. 

J.   B.   Burton.     IN   Till",   D.\Y   OF 

A1)V1':RS1TY.    Ily  ].  Blounukllk- 

BURTON.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  87/y.  6s. 

'Unusually  interesting  and  full  of  highly 

dramatic  situations.  — Guardian. 

3.  B.  Burton.     DENOUNCED,     liy 

.1.    Bi,ouM)Ki.Li-.-BuKroN.      Second 
Edition.     Crotvn  8vo.     6s. 
'  .\  fine,  manly,  spirited  piece  of  work.'  - 
IForld. 

J.  B.  Burton.  THE  CLASH  OF 
.•\RM.S.  By  J.  lii.ouNPKi.l.E-BuK- 
TON.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  8:u.    61. 

'  .\  brave  story — brave  in  .leed,  brave  in 
word,  brave  in  thought.' — .5/.  James's 
Gazette. 

J.  B.  Burton.     .A^'ROSS  Till-;  SALT 
SE.\S.  By  J.  Blou.noklli:- Burton. 
Cro7i'n  Svo.     6s. 
'  The  very   essence  of  the   true   romantic 

spirit.'  — 7'>-w//i. 
'  .\n  ingenious  and  exciting  story.' — .If/in- 

Chester  Guarttian. 
'  .Singularly  well  written.' — Athenicum. 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist.  WILLOW- 
BkAKI':.      By    k.     MuKR.\y    Gii.- 

(  nuisT.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Full  of   the   fragrance  of  village  life.'— 

Academy. 
'Good      and      interesting     throughout.' — 

Guardian. 
'  It  is  a  singid.irly  pleasing  and  eminently 

wholesome    volume,    wilh    a    decidedly 

charming    note    of   pathos    at    various 

points. ' — A  t/ieniFUM. 

W.  C.  Scully.    THE  WHITE  HECA- 
TOMB.    By  W.  C.  Scil.l.v,  .\iithor 
of  '  Kafir  Stories.'     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
'  Reveals  a   marvellously  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  Kaffir  mind.' — .'/_/>.vc« 
Cn'f/'c. 


Find.' 
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Author  of  'The  White   II     utomb.' 
'  >.  8-.(5.     6i. 
'The  reader  will  ruidthc  iiitere:itor  absolute 

novelty.' — TJii'  Crafiliii:. 
''I'he  reader  passes  at  once  into  the  very 
atmosphere  ot"  the  African  <lescrt ;  the 
inexpressible  space  and  stillness  swallow 
him  up,  and  there  is  no  worlil  for  him  l)\il 
that  immeasurable  waste.' — At/icniFUin, 

VicurWaite.    r'RO.SS  TRAILS.    ]5y 
^  ICTOK   W.MTIC.      Illustrated.     Cr. 
ivo.     6s. 
■  Kvery  payc  is  enlhrallins.' — Academy. 
'  Kidl  of  strenf;lh  and  reality.  — Ai/reniruDi. 
' 'Ihe     book    is    exceeilingly     powerful.' — 
Clasgow  Herald. 

L.  B.  Walford.  SUCCESSORS  TO 
TIIK  TITLE.  Hy  Mis.  W.VLfORD, 
Author  of  }  Mr.  .Smith,'  etc.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Bt'o,     6.t. 

Mary  Gaunt.     KIRKHAM'S   FIND. 
liy   Maky  (jAU.nt,  .\uthor  of  'The 
Moviiig  I''ingcr.'     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
'A  teall}  charming  novel.'— Siandard. 

Mary  Gaunt      DEADMAN'.S.       By 

Maky  Gai'nt,  Author  of  '  Kirkham's 

Find.'     Cr.  8;d.     6s. 

'.A  c.'ipital  Austr.ilian  story,  with  excelbnl 

local    colour,    a     well-constructeil   plot, 

lively  inv  Hents,  .ami  amusing  people.  .  . 

■\  remarkable  novel. '^/FoW/-/. 

M.  M.  Dowie.  GALLIA.  Hy  MiLsii. 
MUKItL  Down;,  .Author  of  'A  Girl 


in  the  Kar|j;ithiiinb. '    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8t't>.     6s. 
'The    style    is    .'generally    admirable,    the 
<lialogue  not  seldom  brilliant,  the  situa- 
tions  surprising  in  their  fieshness  and 
originality.' — Saturday  Re-nnu. 

M.  M.  Dowie.  'JTII".  f^ROOK  OF 
THE  I50UGH.  By  Mi;;nik  Murill 
Dowie.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

'An  exceptionally  clever  and  well- written 
hcok.' — Daily  Telef^rafh. 

'  .\n  e.vcellent  story  with  shrewd  hinuourand 
bright  writing.  The  author  is  delight- 
fully witty.'— /'n//  Matt  Cazittc. 

'Strong,  .suggestive,  and  witty.' — Daity 
Ntu<s. 

Julian  Corbett.  A  BUSINESS  IN 
(;ri:at   wavers.    By  julia.n- 

C'oRUETT.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

L.      Cope      Comford.        CAPTAIN 

L\C(JIU;S  :      A     ROMANCE     OF 

"nih:  RO.\D.     By  L.  Coi'E  Cou.N- 

KOUIJ.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'  .\n  exceptionally  good  story  of  adventure 

.->nd  character.' — ly'ortd. 

L.  Cope  Comford.    SONS  OF  AD- 
\'I'.RsrrV.    By  L.  Coi'K  c:oKNi-oRn, 
.\uthor  of  '  Captain  Jacobus.'      Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 
'  .\  very  stirring  and  sjiirlted  sketch  of  the 
spacious   times  of  l,>ueen   Klizabeth.' — 
Fatl  Matl  Gazette. 
'  Packed  with  incident.'— Cw/Zof^'. 


OTHER  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  Svo. 


TUF,    KING    OF    ALBERIA.       By 

I.AI;KA  DAINtKllY. 

Tl  I  !•:  DAUtilirER  OF  ALOUETTE. 

liy  M.VRY  A.  OWKN. 

CHILDREN    OF    THIS    WORLD. 

i 'y  Ei.i  v:n  F.  I'i.nskn  r. 
.\N    ELFxriRIC    SPARK.      By    (1. 

MANVILLK  I'lCNN. 
UNDER       SHADOW      OF       THE 

MISSION.     I!y  1,.  S.  McCllKSNKY. 
THE    SPi'-.CULATORS.      By    j.    F. 

Hki:vvkk. 
THE    MI'IRiT    OF    STORM.       By 

RoNAt.n  Ross. 
TIIK    QUEKNSB1':RRY    cup.      Hy 

CI.IVL  )'.  Wou.i.Y. 


A   HOME   IN   INVERESK.     By  T. 

L.   Paton. 
MISS   A  R  M  S  T  R  O  N  GS   A  N  D 

OIHKR  CIRCUMSTANCE.S.     By 

John  Daviiison. 
DR.  CONCJALTON'S  LEG.ACY.    By 

HliNKY  JOH.NSTOX. 

TIME    AND    Till',    WOMAN.      By 

RlCIIAUU  Pkyck, 
THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.     By  the 

Author  of  '  \  HiRh  Little  World.' 
DIO(iI':Ni:S  OF  LONDON.     By  H. 

B.  Makkioit  Waison. 
THE    STONE    DRAGON.     By 

.Ml'ukav  tJiLciiuisr. 
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A    VICAK'.S    WIFE.       liy    1:vi:i.yn  |  IN  Tllli  CikEAT  DEI:.!'.     Jiy  J.  A 
Dickinson.  Bakrv. 

ELSA.      ]iy  K.  M'OUKKN   GK.\y.  i>tii  t      ■m-i-     i>AXT/-'t.M.         11      1. 

ThK  SINGER  OF  MARLY.     Hy   I.     "V<  v^,,  ■     ■;™^^  ^  ^ 

HOOPKK.  JilATIU,  lAllON. 

THK  FALL   OF  THE   SPARROW. 

Hv  M.  C,  Hai.iouk. 
A  SERIOUSCO.MEDY.    I5y  IIkkbkkt 

IMORUAII. 

THIO       FAITHFUL      CITY.         Hy 
HEKBIiKT  MuKi;  Ml. 


JOSIAirS      WIFE. 

LOKIMKR. 


Hy 


Norma 
VA':SSORE.     Hy  FuANClb  Brune. 


THE       IM-HLANTHROPI.ST 
Lucy  Mavnard. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY     NOVELS 

Cro"iVn  Hvo. 


DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVEL- 
IST. 42ml  thousand.  Hy  Edna 
Lyai.i.. 

THE  KLOOF  URILJE.  Hy  Erne.st 
G:.anvii,lr. 

A  ViONUETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 
By  W.  C.  SciJi.i.v. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  Hy  Mak- 
gaki;t  BiiNSON. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.     By 

Hr.RTRAM   MlTI'ORI). 

THE  MOVINCi  FINGER.     By  Maky 

Gaunt. 
JACO  TRELOAR.     By  J.  H.  Pf.ARCK. 
THE    DANCI'.   OF    THE    HOURS. 

P.y  '  Vi:ka.' 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.     By  EsMi^; 

Stuart. 
A  CU.MHERFR  OF  THE  GROUND. 

Hv  CdN.sTANCK  Smith. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANCiELS.     Hy  EvEI.YN 

Dickinson. 
AUT     DIABOLUS     AUT     NIHIL. 

HvX.  L. 
THE    CO.NHXG    OF    CUCULAl". 


Hy  Stan'dish  0'(;RAnY. 
THE   GODS    GIVE    MY    DON '    ..V  ,  SCOTTISH     BOIsDER     LIFE. 
WINGS.    Hy  Angus  Evan. \i':  ht.  I      Ja.mks  C.  Diiumn. 


THE  STAR  GAZERS.     Hy  G.  Man- 

VIl.Lli   FkNN. 
THE    POiSOxN    OF    ASP.S.      By    K. 

Okton  Pkow.sk. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By 

R.     PRYCF.. 

DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.  MAHf.i. 

Robinson. 
THE    .SQUIRE    OF    WANDALE.S. 

Hy  A.  SiiiKl-D. 
A  R1',VERF:ND  GENTLEMAN.     By 

J.   M.  COMRAN. 

A     DEPLORABLE     AFFAIR.       Hy 

W.    E.    Nf)RRIS. 
A   CAVALIERS   LADYE.     By  Mrs. 

Dli  UKR. 

T  H  E    PRODI  (i  A  L  S.      By    Mrs. 

Oi.iPiiAsr. 
THE   SUPPLANTI'.R.     By  P.   Ni.u- 

MANN. 
A     '    \V     WITH      I5L.VCK      EYF 

LA.-'UvS.     )',y  H.  A.  Kk.nnf.i.v. 
A    HANDFUL   OF    liXOTICS.     By 

S.  Gn'n)f)N. 
.'•N      CD      EXPERIMENT.       By 

IIANN  vH   LVNTII. 

By 


HALF-CROWN      NOVELS 

Craivn  J^■w. 

HOVENDEN,  V.C.     By   F.    MAnr.r.  :  ELTS   CHILDREN.      Hy   G.    Man- 
Robinson.  ;      VII. I. K  Fi;nn. 

By  G.    Man- 


THE    PLAN   OF   CAMPAIGN.     By     A   DOUHJJO   KNO'I 

F.    MAHKI.   RoHINSON.  VIIJ.K    I'l-.NN. 


-■/  Sen 


A  PINC 
L.   B. 

THE  K 
Moi.E 

THE  SI 
MONI 
■  Mdli- 

OUT  O 
T.  Ml 


MR.    BUTLICR'S    WARD. 

MABKL   RoBlNbON. 


•{y 


DISARM  ED. 

EDWA'IDS. 


Hy    M.    UkiiiaM 
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liy  J.  A. 
By  JAMLS 

y  Norma 
[ST.  liy 
h,  Bku.m;. 


Hy  (i.  Man- 
I'.S.      By    K. 

;min{;.    liy 

ByF.MAiu.i. 
/ANDALI'>i. 
EM  AN.  By 
KI'AIR.  Hy 
/K.  By  Mr3. 
S.  By  Mrs. 
By  I'.  Ni.i'- 
.ACK      EYE- 

KV.NNF.DV. 

XOTICS.     Hy 

MENT.       Hy 

Lll'E.       Hy 


By  O.  Man 
By  (i.  MAS 
M.     iJi  IIIaM 


A    MARRIAGE   AT   SEA.      By   W. 

('i.AUK  Russell. 
IM  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By 

the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls.' 
M  Y   S  T  li  W  A  R  D  S  H  I  I'.      By    K. 

M'yuKE.N  Gray. 
JACK'S     1-ATHER.        By     W.      E. 

NoKKlS. 


A    LO.ST    ILLUSION. 

KlUTII. 


By    Lkslie 


THICTRUI-.  IIlsrORYOK  lOSMUA 
DAVIDSON,  Chnstiiin  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  Lynn  Lynton, 
Elei'cnth  Edition,     Pijst  8vo,     is. 


Books  for   Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  well  illustrated. 


THREE-AND-8IXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  Baking  Gould. 
TWO    LITTLE   CHILDREN    AND 

CHING.     By  EniTH  E.  Cuthell. 
rODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 

Blake. 
ONLY    A    f;UARD-ROOM     DOG. 

Hy  ICditii  E.  Cuthkll. 
THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE   JULIET. 

By  IIakky  Collingwoou. 


MA.STER   ROCKAFELLARS  VOY- 
AGE.    By  \V.  Clakk  Russell. 

SYD    BELTON :    Or,   The   Boy  who 

would  not  go  to  Sea.     By  G.  Man- 

VILLE  Fenn. 
THE  WALLYPUG    IN    LONDON. 

By  G.  E.  Fakkow, 
ADVENTURES     IN    WALLYI'UG 

LAND.     By  G.  E.  Fauj-ow.     ^s. 


The   Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors,  handsomely  bound, 
and  well  illustrated. 

THREE-AND-8IXPENCE  EACH 

By 


A  PINCH   OF   EXPERIENCE 

1,    B.  Waliorh. 
nil':     RED    GRANGE.      By     Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. 

THIC  SECRi;r  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUi:.  By  the  Author  of 
•Mdlp.  Mori.' 

OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L. 
T.  Meaue. 


DUMPS.     By  Mtv   Parh. 

A    GIRL  OF   THE    PEOPLE.      By 

L.  T.  Meade. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.    T.  Meade. 

21.  dd. 
THE    HONOUR.VBLI'.     MISS.     By 

L.  T.  Meaoiv. 
MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.     By  Mrs. 

Leitii  Adams. 
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University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  aitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading;  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  liy  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  l)yj.   E.  SVMES,  M.A., 

Princi]:al  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  \ivo.     Fricc  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6J, 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 

By  H.  HE  B.  GlHBlNS,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 
ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCK 

IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.   By  VV.  A.  S.  Hi.wiNS,  B.A. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.     The 

l'-!emcntary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

By  M.   M.  Pattiso.s  Muir,  M.A. 

Illustrated. 
A     TEXT-BOOK     OF     .\GRICUL- 

TURAL     BOTANY.        Bv    M.    C. 

PoTTKK,  M,.^.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated. 

y.  6d. 
THE  VAULT    OF   HEAVliN.       A 

Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

By  R.  A.  (jKICGOKY.    li^ith  numerous 

Illustrations 
METEOROLOGY.     The  Elements  of 

Weather  and  Climate,      By  H.    N. 

Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.K.  Met.  Soc. 

Illustrated. 
A     MANUAL     OF    ELIXTRICAL 

SCIENCE.     By  (lEORcj);  J.  Bi;kcti, 

M.A.      With  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EVAN  Small, 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

INSKCT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Tiiio- 
BALIi,  M.A.      Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRYFROM  BLAKF. 
TO  BROWNING.  By  \V,  M. 
Di.kon,  M.A. 

EN(;i.ISH  LOCAL  (JOVERN 
Mi';Nr.  By  i;.  JK.NKS,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
I.,iverpool. 

THE  GNEEK  VIl'.W  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Ft'llDW  of  Kinii's 
College,  C'anibridge.  Saond Editiun. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.    By  H.  nic  B.  Gihhins, 
D.Litt.,  M.A,,  late  .Schol.ar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  0.\on.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man.   Sixth  Edition,  Revised.     With 
Maps  and  Plans,     y. 
'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial 
development.      A  study  of  this  concise 
but   luminous  book  cannot  fail  to   give 
the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  prin- 
cipal  phenomena  of  our  inchistrial  his- 
tory.    The  editor  and  pul-lishers  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  first  volume  of 
their   venture,   and  we  shall    look  with 
expectant    interest   for  the    succeeding 
volumes  ')f  the  scries.' — University  Ex- 
tension Journal. 

A  HLSTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.  ByL.  L.  Pkici;, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
ScioHd  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY:  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  f.  A.  HOBSON, 
M.A.       Third  Edili.'n. 

VICTORIAN  POK  1  S.    Hv  A.  Shakp. 

Till',  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
J.  E.  SvMi'S,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  GuANGER, 
M.A.     Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFT",  :  Lower  I'drms.  By  G. 
Masske.      With  lllustralion<.. 

AIR  AND  WATER.  By  V.  B.  Lkwes, 
M.A.      llliistnitrd. 

THE  (.:hi;.mi.stry  of  life  and 

HEAL'TH.      By   C.  W.   KlMMlNS, 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

THE  me(TIANk:s  of  daily 
LIFE.  By  y.  P.  Sells,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 
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Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  II.  UK  B,  GIBBINS,  D.Litl.,  M.A. 
Crown  %T0.     is.  6d. 

A  ;eries  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  indubtrial 
interest  that  arc  at  the  present  moment  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 
Fach  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

The  folloviin^^  Volumes  of  t he  Series  are  ready  : — 
TRADE    UNIO.\lSM— NEW    AND     THE    STATE    AND     ITS     dHL- 

OLD.      By   G.   Howell.        Second 

Edition. 
Till',      CO -OPERATIVE     MOVK- 

M1':NT   TO-DAY.     ByG.  J.  HOLY- 

OAKi:.     Second  Edition. 
MUTUAL    THRIFT.       By    Rev.    J. 

FlJO.MK  WlLKINSclX,  M.A. 
TkUBLL.MS  OF  P0VI';RTY.      By  J. 

A.  TlonsON,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
THE   COM.MERCE  OF  NATIONS. 

T.y  C.  F.  B.\STAHLE,  .\!.A.,  Professor 

of    I'.conomics    at    'Trinity    College, 

Dublin.     Seccnd  J'.dition. 
THE  ALIEN   INVASION.       By  W. 

II.  WiLKlNS,  B.A. 
THE    RURAL    EXODUS.       By    P. 

ANDKKKON  f jRAHAM. 

LAND    NATIONALIZATIO.\.      By 

Hakom)  Cox,  B.A, 
A    SHORTI-.R     WORKlN(i     DAY. 

By  H.  UK  B.  (Juniixs,  D.Eiit.,  M.A., 

and  R.  A.  IlAiii'ii  l.u,  ot   ti.c  Hecla 

Works,  Shrllield. 
H.\CK  'TO  'THE  LAND:  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 

By  It-.  !•;.  MooK!-:. 
TKU.STS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 

liy  |.  Sii:i'UK.\  Jkans. 
nil'.  FACTORY   SV.STEM.      By  R. 

W.  Cooki;-'Taylok. 


DREN.    By  Gkktkude  Tuckwkll. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADV  Dilke, 
Miss  BuLLKY,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

MUNIC'PALITlEr;  AT  WORK. 
The  Municipal  Policy  of  Si.x  Great 
Towns,  and  its  Influenceon  their  Social 
Welfare.    By  Fkeuerick  Dolman. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.     Bv  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.   Bv  E.  Bow.maker. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPFXTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  F'ellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  Clement  Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  P.\UPER- 
ISM.     By  Louisa 'TwLNiNti. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SICT  I  LEMENTS.  By  W.  Reason, 
M.A. 


Classical  Translations 


Ivlitedby  II.  F.  FOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutorof  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

ClCERt )  — Select  Orations(Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Muren.i,  I'hilippic  II. ,  In  Catili- 
nani).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
Bl.AKlSTON,  M..\.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 


.!  SCHVLUS  Agamemnon,  Clu«;- 
phoroo,  lunucnides.  Tranblatcd  by 
Lewis  Cami-hell,  l.LT).,  late  I'ro- 
fessor  of  (ircek  at  St.  Audi  i  \vs.     5J. 

CICERO— De  Oiatoic  1.  Tr.inslated 
by  E.  N.  P.  MooK,  M..\,     js.  Oi/. 


of  Trinity  College,  0.\ford.     5J 
ClCl':UO— De  Natuia  Deorum.    Tians- 
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lated    by    F.    Hkooks,    M.A.,    late  1 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
y.  U. 

IIOKACK:  THE  ODES  AND 
KPODES.  Translat.'d  by  A. 
GoDLKV,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,     ar. 

LUCL\N — Six    Dialogues    (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,   The    Cock,    The 
Ship,   The    Parasite    The   Lover   of  I 
Falsehood).     Translated    by   S.    T.  I 


Irwi.s',  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  ICxcter 
College,  Oxford.     3.1.  bd. 

.SOPHOCLl'^S  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  ,\.  Mousmkah, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester.    ■2!.  6d. 

TACITUS — Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  R.  Townsiiknd, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    2S.  dd. 


Educational  Books 


CLASSICAL 


PLAUTI  BACCHIDES.    Edited  with 

Introduction,      Commentary,       and 

Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'Cosh,  M.A. 

Fca/>.  4/0.     12s.  6d. 

'The  notes  are  copious,  and  contain  a  great 

deal   of  information   that   is  good  and 

useful. ' — Classical  Revictv. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION.     By  1",.  C.   Makchant, 
M.A.,   Fellow  of   Peterhousc,  Cam- 
bridge; and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  &V0.    y.  6d. 
'  A  capital  selection,  and  of  more  variety 
and  value  than  .such  books  usually  arc.' 
— AtheitiTuiii. 
'.\  judiciously  compiled  book  which  will 
be   found   widely  convenient.' — School- 
master. 
'  We  know  no  book  of  this  cl.-iss  better  fitted 
for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 
Guardian, 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  1'. 
Davi.s,  M..\. ,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.    Crown  8tu.    zs. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.     Crown  8vo.    2s. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY       SELEC- 

TION.S.       With  Vocabulary.      By 

A.  C.    LlDDIiLh,  M..\.      /-'cafi.   8t'o. 
IS.  6d. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS 
SEY.  By  E.  D.  .Stonic,  M. A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  /Vu/.  8:'(). 
IS.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J,  H. 
F'reese,  M..\.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,     is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
byF.  DarwinSvvift,  .M. A., formerly 
Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Fcafi.  Si'i;.     2s. 

EXERCISES     IN      L.\TIN    ACCI- 
DENCE.      By    S.     E.    WiNHOi.T, 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 
\n   elementary  book   adapted    for   Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
piimer. 
'  Accurate  and  well  arranged.' — Atlien<ru>" 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  L.VFIN 

SYNTAX.  ByG.  BucklandGkekn. 

M.A. ,  .'Xssistant  Master  at  I'".dinburf;h 

Academy,  late   I-"ellow  of  St.   John's 

College,  Oxon.     Cro-wn  8i'o.     y.  6d. 

Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi 

rulties  of  (iirek  antl  Latin  .Syiitax,  wilh 

numerous  passages  for  exercise. 


GERMAN 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM-  i  Gh'.RMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN 
MAR.  ByH.l)EB.GlHHi\-.s,  D.Litt.,  !  Sh'.EN  'I'RANSLATION.  By  K. 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Notling-  \PQueen  (jRAV.  Crozvn  Svo. 
ham  High  School.   Crown  Svo.  is.  bd.         as.  6d. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 
cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
liot.iny,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy, and  Geology.  By  R. 
ICli.iott  Steel,  M.A.,  F'.C.S.  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  I 
8z'y.     2J.  6d.  i 

ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.     By  R.  E.  I 


Stf.ei,.  With  numfirous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8i'i7.     41.  6d. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.     Ry  J. 

B.    kU.sSEI.I,,   l'...Sc.,  Science  Master 

at    Burnley  Grammar    School.     Cr. 

Zvi>.    IS.  6d. 

'  A  collcctior.  of  useful,  well-arranged  notes.' 

— Sc/iool  t,  ::ardiitn. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  AComp.inion 
to  the  History  of  England.    By  H.  E. 
Mai. DEN,  M.A.    Croiun  ?,vo.    3^.  61/. 
.\   hook   which  aims   at  concentratinK  in- 
formation upon   dates,  genealogy,  ofii- 
cials,    constitutional    documents,    etc., 
which    is    usually   found    scattered    in 
different  volumes. 

nil':  ENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS 
klGHI'.S  AND  DUTIES.  By  II.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.     IS.  6d. 

A      DIGEST      OF      DEDUCTIVE 
LO'"":.      By    Johnson    Bakkek, 
Jrown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 


A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PA.SSAGES.  By  W.  Williamson, 
M.A.     Cnmm  Si'J.     is.  M. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  Caluek- 
WiHJlJ,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers,  is. 
'They  ho.ir  all  the  marks  of  havin,';  been 

1)rep;ireil  by  a  tt'acher  of  exporicnce  who 
:nows  the  value  of  careful  j^radinj;  and 
constant  .cpctition.  Sums  are  specially 
inserted  to  meet  all  likely  difllculties.' — 
(ilasgoiv  Herald. 


METHUEN'S    COMMERCIAL    SERIES 
Edited  by  U.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 


1  lUTISH        COMMERCE       AND 
COLONIES  FROM  laJZABETH 
TO    VICTORIA.      I!y   II.    he    B.  , 
(JlBBiNS,     D.Litt.,      M.A.        T/iird  I 
lidition.     2r.  I 

COMMERCIAL  ICXAMINATION 
FAl'l'.KS.  By  II.  de  B.  GlIililNS, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.     1;.  6d. 

I  HE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  H.  DE  B.  GiBIUNS, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.     IX.  Cd. 

IRl'-.NCH  COMMICRCIAL  COR- 
RICSPONDENCE.  ByS.  E.  Bally, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,     .'iriiind  Jidilion.     2)'. 

t.ERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR 
RESP0NDI:NC1:.  ByS.  E.  Bally. 
2..  6i/. 


A  FRENCH  COM.MERCIAL 
READER.     ByS.  E.  Bally.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.n.  Second 
Edition.     2s. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINES.S.  By 
S.  Jackson,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
IS.  6d. 

CO.MMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  Taylok,  M..\.  .Second Edition. 
tt,  bd. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  V..  E. 
WiiniiKi  I),  M.A.     2.V 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BU.SIMESS,  By  IU.nky  Jones. 
IS.  bd. 
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WORKS  BY  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAV,  M.A. 


INMTIA  LATINA:  Kasy  Lessons  on 
Klcmentary       Accidence.  Thin! 

Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.      i.r. 

FIRST  I, AT  IN  I.KSSONS.  l-ifih 
Edition.     Crown  8rw.     is. 

FIRST  LAllN  liKADER.  With 
Notes  ad.tiited  to  the  Shorter  I^itin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Eli tt ion  rr-'ised.     iSrvp.      is.  6d. 

EASY  SELKCTIOXS  l^ROM 
CVF.SAR.  Fart  I.  The  Ilclveiian 
War.     .Second  Edition.     iSnio.     is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FRO.M  LIVY. 
Part  I.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  i8w/i'. 
15.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOk 
UN.SEEN  •1RANSLATK)N.  .S7.i7/; 
E'ditioTt.     Fcap.  8-0.     is.  Od. 

F.XliMl'LA  LATINA.  I'ir  t  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  Witli  Vocal;ulary. 
Cro'.vn  ?iV0.     \s. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  Til!':  SIIOKTER 
AND  REVISliD  LATIN  I'RIMl'.R. 
With  Vocal  Jiil.iry.  Seventh  and 
cheaper  Edition,  rc-written.  Crown 
Svo.  If.  Gd.  Issued  with  tiie  consent 
of  Ur.  Kennedy. 

TIIE  LATIN  'COMPOUNn  SEN- 
Tl'^NCI'", :  Rules  anrl  Exercises. 
Crown  Bvo.  i'  Cd.  With  Vocabiil- 
arv.     P.s. 

NOtANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  (.'oinmon 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Tliird  Edition. 
Fcap.  8zii.    \s.  6d.    With  Vocabulary. 

2S. 


L.VriN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
I'l'VnTICJN  :  Arranged  accordiiit;  tn 
Subjects.  Scventli  Edition.  Fcaj. 
Bvo.     If.  dd. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIO.MS.   I'&nio.  Second  Edition.  \'.. 

.sTi:i's  TO  (iRi:i:K.    iS/w.    it. 

A  SHORTER  OKKEK  PRIMER. 
Crayon  8rv).     i.f.  dd, 

EASY  ORl'-.EK  PASSACIES  FOR 
UNSI'.IsN  TRANSLATION.  T/iirJ 
Eldilion  Revised.     Fcap.  S.-'c.     is.  (id. 

gri;i:k    vocabularies     for 

REPICTITION.  Arranged  arcord- 
ing  to  Subjects.  Second  Edition. 
I'ciip.  8w).     IS.  dd. 

GRIOEK  TlvSTAMl'lNT  SELEC 
T  IONS.  Fur  the  use  of  Schools. 
Tliird  I'.Jttion.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  'i.vo. 
2!.  Cd. 

STi:!'S  TO  FRi:NCn.  Fourt/i  Edi- 
tion.    iSmo.     8d. 

EI  R.ST  FRICNCH  LESSONS.  T/iiri 
Edition  A'evised.     Cnnon  Zvo.      i  f. 

EASY  FRICNCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  T/iinl 
Edition  revised.     Fcap.  Hto.     is.  (tJ. 

EASY  I-'RFNCH  I':XI'".I-;CISES  (.)N 
I'.LICMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  ScciinJ /'dition.  Cro'vn 
8;'().     2t.  6  A      Kf.V  31.  net. 

FRIONCH  VOr:,\p,ULARlF.S  FOR 
REI'E  TITION :  Arranjjed  accordinf; 
to  Subjects.  Sevent/i  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     I  s. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 


Edited  I!Y  A.  M.  M,  STEDMAN,  M.A. 


F  R  E  N  C:  H  EXAMINATION 
PAI'KRS  IN  MISCELLANICOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOM.S.  By 
A.  M.  M.  StkdmAN,  M.A.  Nint'/i 
Edition. 

A  Ki:v,  issued  to  Tutors  and 
Private  .Students  only,  to  be  liad 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


Crown  ii  .». 
Edition. 


■   6d. 
rown    8vo. 


Fourth 

LATTn'  EXAMIN.VriON    PAPERS 

IN     Mi.SCELLANl',Oi;S     GR.^M 

MAR  ANU  lUIOM.S.     By  A.  M.  -M. 

Stkhman,  M.A.     .\'int/i  Edition. 

Kl.Y    (Third   Edition)    issued   .is 

above.     6r.  net. 
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d  Edition,  i;. 
i8w('.     15. 
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cond   Edition, 

S!T  SFLEC 
;c  of  Schools. 
1  Introtluciion, 
•y.     Ecap.  'i.vo. 

.     Eourth  I'.di- 

iSONS.    r/;;ri 
■ira'«  Z'ito.     It. 
SSACJES  FOR 
ATION.  Tliird 

it).    V,l\<.        15.    ()'/■ 

ICRCISES  ON 
'NTAX.  With 
l-'dition.    Crown 

5t.    we/. 

L.\RIF.S  FOR 
aiigcd  accordiiiR 
Edition.    Ecap. 


GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOU.^  (;RAM- 
.M.\R  AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.M.  M. 
Stf.dman,  M.A.     /•'/////  Edition. 

Kky    (Second  Edition)   issued   as 
above.    6i.  net. 

CIERMAN  EXAMINATION 
I'APKR.S  in  MISCELLANF.OL'.S 
(iKAM.MAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
R.  j.  .MoKicii,  .Manchesti^r.  Eiff/i 
Edition. 

Kky  {Second  Julition)  issued   as 
al)o\'(>.     6s,  net. 


JIlSTOkV  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EX- 
AM LVATIDN  PAPFRS.  ByC.  H. 
.Si'F.NCK,  M.A.,  Clifton  (.'oUege. 
Second  Edition. 

SCIENCE  E  X  A  M  I  N  .'\  T  I  O  N 
I'APERS.  By  k,  F.  .SiEKl.,  M.A.. 
F.C.S.     In  two  vols. 
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